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INTRODUCTION. 


Iy his first delivered Course of Theological Lectures, after 
_ t¥eating of Natural Theology and the Evidences of Christianity, 
Dr. Chalmers entered upon the subject of the Character and 
Constitution of the Godhead. At the close, however, of his dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of the Trinity, he declared it to be his 
purpose to depart from that order of topics which writers on 
systematic divinity had so generally pursued—an order which 
he himself had so far tested, and with which he had been dis- 
appointed—and to follow another in its stead, of whose supe- 
riority he became afterwards growingly convinced, and which 
he finally adopted, when, transcribing his lectures for the press, 
he moulded them into the form in which they are now pre- 
sented to the public. Ag the most suitable introduction to 
the present volume, there is inserted here the explanation and 
defence of his relinquishment of the old method and adoption 
of the new, as given to his students at the time of the change, 
ina Lecture entitled— 


ON THE RIGHT ORDER OF A THEOLOGICAL COURSE. 


Iam tempted to address you upon this subject, because the 
suspicion which I ventured to express at the commencement of 
the session, on the common arrangements of our science, has of 
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late obtained what I feel to be an experimental verification. 
You may-recollect the mention I made some considerable time 
ago of two different orders in which the lessons of the Christian 
theology might be delivered, and the principle of each of them 
respectively.* The one proceeds chronologically in the order of 
the Divine administration, beginning with the constitution of 
the Godhead, and proceeding onward through the successive 
footsteps of a history which commences with the original pur- 
poses of the uncreated mind, and terminates in the consumma- 
tion of all things ‘The other proceeds chronologically in the . 
natural order of human inquiry, beginning, therefore, with the 
darkness and the probabilities and the wants of Natural the- 
ology, and after having ascertained the Scripture to be a real | 
communication from heaven to earth, secking first after those 
announcements that are most directly fitted to relieve the dis- 
tress and to meet the difficulties of nature. It is thus that in 
entering upon the record the first thing that would naturally 
attract the notice, is the confirmation which it lends to the 
apprehensions and the anxieties of nature respecting the fearful 
extent both of man’s depravity and of his danger; whence we 
should proceed to a consideration*of the offered remedy; whence 
to the means by which that remedy is appropriated ; whence to 
its operation both in reconciling God to man, and regenerating 
man in the likeness of God ; whence to the progressive holiness 
of the life ripening and maturing, under the influence of the * 
truths of Christianity, for the exercises aud joys of a blissful 
eternity ; whence to death and judgment, and the respective 
destinies of those who have embraced the gospel of Jesus Christ 
and those who have rejected it. You will perceive, that under 


* See the Preface to the first volume of Dr. Chalmers’ Works. 
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a very ditlerent order of succession. We all along were suspi- 
cious of the first, though it be the very order of almost all the 
confessions and catechisms of Europe, and of the great majority 
of our authors, whether in the controversial or the systematic 
theology. Yet with all these authorities on its side, we have 
ever distrusted the first, and can now say that our entire, our 
decided preference, is for the second. 

You will observe that there is much the same difference be- 
tween these two methods as there is between the synthetic and 
the analytic processes in the exposition of any other science. 
By the synthetic, you begin, as in geometry, with the elemen- 
tary principles, and out of these you compound the ultimate 
doctrines or conclusions of the science. By the analytic, you 
begin with the objects or the phenomena which -first solicit 
your regards, and these by comparison and abstraction you are 
enabled to resolve into their principles. It is evident that the 
synthetic treatment demands a full and thorough and confident 
acquaintance with the subject-matter to which it is applied,, 
and withal a clear and correct notion of the primitive elements 
that enter into the investigation, lest in the stream of ratioci- 
nation downward some original flaw in the premises shall be 
found to vitiate every deduction that may have issued from an 
infected fountain-head. The analytic, again, is more applicable ~~ 
to a subject where, instead of having the principles to set out 
with, you have the principles to seek, and so beginning with 
the phenomena that are most palpable or nearest at hand, you, 
by a reverse process, end where the other begins. This latter 
_ mode is surely the fitter for a seicnee beset on either side with 
mysteries unfathomable—a science all whose light breaks in 
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upon us by partial and imperfect disclosures, and where we 
vainly try to find a ligament or connecting principle between — 
one ascertained truth and. another. With such a science we 
should feel inclined to proceed modo indagand: rather than 
modo demonstrandi. And theology we hold to be pre-eminently 
such a science—a science whose initial elements we cannot 
pluck from the dark recesses of the eternity that is past, and 
whose ultimate conclusions we cannot follow to the like dark 
and distant recesses of the eternity before us, and which we 
can therefore only explore to the confines of the light that has 
been made to shine around us. There it is our duty to stop, 
intruding not into the things which we have not seen, and to 
wait in humble expectancy for the day of a larger and a brighter 
manifestation. 

Now we cannot but think it a violation of this principle, that 
so early a place should be given to the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the common expositions of theology. It scems to have been 
a very general conception that this was the way to begin at 
the beginning ; or, in other words, after having by a transcen- 
dental flight assumed our station at the top of the ladder, to 
move through the series of its descending steps instead of 
climbing upward from the bottom of it. Our movement, we 
think, should be in the last direction. We should feel our way 
upward, and not, as if already in possession of the summit, 

_mmarch with a look of command and an air of demonstrative cer- 
| “tainty to the subordinate and dependent places which are be- 
neath us. We greatly fear that a wrong commencement and a 
wrong direction may have infected with a certain presumptuous 
and @ priort spirit the whole of our theology, and that we ad- 
dress ourselves to its high investications more with the con- 
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scious mastery of one who, as from an eminence, eyes far and 
wide the prospect that is around him, than in the attitude of 
humble inquirers into the word of God. 

This consideration is greatly strengthened by the relation in 
which the Natural stands to the Christian theology. It 1s wrong 
to say of the one that it is the basis of the other; but cer- 
tain it is, that under the promptings of the one we feel our 
way to the other. We think that there is enough of light in 
the natural conscience to awaken the sense of guilt, and to 
suggest the moral, to all appearance the impracticable difficulty 
which stands in the way of the sinner’s acceptance with God. 
This is the great difficulty in which Natural theology leaves us, 
and this is the very difficulty which Christianity takes up and 
relieves at the very outsct of its proposals to the world. This 
I hold to be the great place of junction between the Natural 
and the Christian theology, and we just follow in a continuous 
path when we step over from the difficulty in which the one 
lands us to the counterpart solution which the other offers us, ” 
from the ery of distress emitted by nature to the response 
wherewith that cry is appeased in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
In other words, it is only now that we have come in sight of 
the place at which Natural theology breaks off, and to the place 
from which the Christian theology takes up the inquirer, and 
carries him forward along the line of her revelations, meeting 
him first with the disclosure of the way of his acceptance, and - 
thence passing on with other doctrines and disclosures that 
stand related to the still higher object of his practical educa- 
tion for the joys and the exercises of heaven. Between the 
Natural and the Christian theology there behoved to be in- 
terposed our inquiry into the credentials of the Bible; but 
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between the last and greatest desideratum of the Natural, and 
the counterpart doctrine of the Christian theology, there ought 
not to have been interposed the doctrine of the Trinity. 

- You will remember, that at the commencement of our Natu- 
ral theology, I first conceived the lowest possible state of notion 
or belief on the subject of a God, and then tried to demonstrate 
that cven here there were certain religious imaginations or 
thouzhts, to which there were certain religious duties that cor- 
responded. There is thus an ample principle of inquiry at the 
very outset, under which one might conceive all the argumen- 
tations and surmises of the Natural theology to be gone through, 
till we have arrived at the utmost conjectures or discoveries 
which it is capable of making. But when we have reached 
thus far, instead of being landed in a state of satisfaction and 
repose, we find ourselves in the midst of heavy and unresolved 
difficulties, which create an unsated appetency for more of light 
and information than nature can sypply. Now, I like when 
entering on the subject-matter of Christianity, to take up first 
with those informations which nature most needs, and which 
nature, wheh morally awakened to a sense of her necessities, is 
most-desirous of. I like thus to connect the interrogations of 
the Natural with the responses of the Christian theology ; and 
that the science, instead of being described in the order of the 
history of God, beginning, therefore, with the constitution, and 
proceeding onward to the purposes and the acts and the dis- 
pensations, in chronological serics, of the uncreated mind, 
should be described rather in the order of the history of man, 
beginning with the alienation and darkness of his moral nature, 
and proceeding onward through those truths, which, acting suc- 
cessively upon him, introduce him to reconciliation with his 
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Maker, and advance him to the condition of a blissful eternity. 
I am satisfied that this less ambitious way of it is better suited 
to the real state of the sclence, and that much of the intolerance 
and much of the unwarrantable dogmatism of our systematic 
theology is owing to the synthetic style of our demonstrations. 
We prefer a surer though an humbler pathway ; and one of its 
principal charms ts, that the order of our theoretical will thus 
be made to quadrate with the order of our practical Christianity. 
Our first doctrines will be those which meet the anxieties of 
the spirit in quest of peace with God. The second, those which 
ruide the disciples way along the progressive holiness that — 
qualihes him for the pleasures and the compamionships of Pa- 
radise. And the third, those higher and transcendental themes 
which sublime the contemplation both of the saint and of the 
scholar, and shed a certain mystic glory over the whole system 
of Christianity—themes of which Scripture hath given decisive 
information, though in respect of nature and principle they are 
above the grasp of every earthly understanding, and so singu- 
larly suited to exercise the faith and the wisdom of those who 
are satisfied to know all that the Bible tells of them, and to 
wait for their fuller revelation in heaven. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, we apprehend, and more especially when made the 
subject of a critical or scientific treatment, belongs not to the 
first but to the last of these divisions, 

For a far ulterior, perhaps even an ultimate topic in the sub- 
ject-matter of Christianity, I cannot conceive a fitter doctrine 
than the Trinity, as a sort of high and concluding exercise in 
the science. There is such clear and resistless scriptural evi- 
dence in behalf of the separate propositions, and at the same 
time something so impracticable to reason in the attempt to 
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reconcile them, that I know of no subject on which the sound- 
ness of one’s Christian philosophy is brought more decisively to 
the test. It requires the function of a much finer discernment 
than belongs unfortunately to the bulk of theologians to know 
when to stop upon this subject, and to separate the unmixed 
truth which is in it from the gratuitous speculation. I cannot 
imagine a more befitting theme by which to try both our su- 
preme respect for the deliverances of Scripture, along with utter 
distrust-in our own powers, when directed to a matter that lies 
immeasurably beyond the farthest outskirts of that domain 
which is accessible to the human faculties. And then both for 
the varied Scripture criticism which the question demands, 
and also for the insight which it gives into the principles and 
even the errors of the orthodox, we know of none more deeply 
interesting to the theological student, who cannot fai, from a 
thorough discussion of it, to learn much on the way of settliig 
opinions in theology by Biblical interpretation, and much on 
the history and progress of opinions in the Church. It isa 
question, then, which forms an indispensable part of your pro- 
fessional literature. On this we hold no dispute, our only 
doubt was as to the rightness of the common arrangement ; 
_ and we now, with a confidence which, in the face of so many 
authorities and examples, we really could not have felt till we 
had made the trial, must declare it as our purpose in all time 
coming to advance it to a greatly posterior, if not to the con- 
cluding place of all in the order of your theological studies. 
Let it not be imagined that we overlook the moral import- 
ance of the doctrine, or regard it as of no effect or signification 
in respect of influence on the other doctrines which we propose 
to treat before it. For example, we hold it to be of mighty 
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operation and power in enhancing every practical sentiment 
connected with our faith in the atonement; and should not 
this, it may be thought, give it a precedency in the order of 
eur discussions? To meet this it should be recollected, on the 
other hand, that the doctrine of the atonement is admitted to 
have some influence on the argumentations in behalf of the 
‘Trinity ; but the true reply in this and every other case is, 
that long anterior to the scientific establishment of any impor- 
tant doctrine whatever in Christianity, we have, in the broad 
and general aspect of revelation, a sufficiency of evidence for 
believing it. We might with all safety, for example, assume 
the divinity of Christ, not it is true for the purpose of demon- 
strating the truth of His propitiatory sacrifice, but for the pur- 
pose of exalting either our confidence in its efficacy, or our 

gratitude for the condescension of so high a service. This we 
might do on the strength of those patent evidences which may 
be gathered in behalf of every momentous truth in religion 
from almost any popular translation of the Scriptures, adjourn- 
ing in the meantime its critical defence and establishment to 
a posterior stage in the course. I have often said that in 
Scripture criticism the great object is not to discover but to 
defend; and for any other purpose than that of argument or 
demonstration, for the purpose of a moral or practical effect, we 
might avail ourselves of our discoveries now, and defend after- 
wards, There is nothing unfair or illogical m this manage- 
ment, and it isa management for which our science possesses 
peculiar susceptibilities, In treating, for example, of the 
atonement, we shall just advert as much or as little to the 
divinity of the Son of God and the divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
with these topics being discussed at the termination, as if dis- 
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eussed at the commencement of the course. We hold 1t incum- 
bent upon us to vindicate one and all of the truths of Chris- 
tianity, on the principles of solid criticism, against the adverse 
representations of hereties; but this ought not to affect the 
order of exposition in theology, nor does it present any adequate 
reason why the doctrine of man’s moral character should not 
occupy the first place, and the doctrine of God’s mysterious con: 
stitution the last place in the argumentations of our science. 

It may be thought, however, that the effect of our whole 
arpument is to establish the directest possible censure upon 
ourselves, seeing that we plead against an arrangement which 
hitherto we ourselves have observed, and for an arrangement 
which ourselves have unquestionably violated. In mitigation 
of the charge, we may state in the general, that professors, like 
other people, have just to feel their way to what is best; and 
more especially when the meditated step is a departure from 
the established order, it is infinitely better that instead of being 
precipitately done, we should wait the slow results of observa- 
tion, and have somewhat like the firmness of an experimental 
basis to rest.upon. It took Dr. Adam Ferguson twenty years 
ere his course settled down in that very order which conclusively 
satisfied him ; and-in a chapter of Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” 
we have an admirable account of the successive modellings and 
remodellings, session after session, by which the Professor ripens 
the work of his class-room into a state of enduring excellence. 
Besides we could not, without the satisfaction of a previous 
trial, contravene the order of every system and every text-book 
in theology that we are yet acquainted with, or propose to de- 
liver the lessons of the science by a different succession of 
topics from that in which Calvin and Turretin, Pictetus and | 
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" Vitringa, have delivered them. Therefore it was that after 
taking leave of the Natural theology, we lifted ourselves up by 
a transcendental movement to the most transcendental of all 
the topics in the Christian theology. I felt the violence of the 
disruption, and, what was still more painful, had no doubt that. 
the vast majority, if not the whole of the class, felt it along 
with me. It is anything but a good introduction to the scien- 
tific study of Christianity, to lay hold, in the first instance, of 
that topic which, among all others, presents the aspect of an 
impracticable enigma, and to unravel which we have to clear 
our way through a ceaseless mass of creeds and criticisms, the 
products either of modern sophistry or of anciont and scholas- 
tic barbarism. I felt a want of sympathy, and what is more, 
I dreaded the mischief on minds yet unpractised in the science ; 
and though the expression be stronger than you perhaps can 
enter into, yet it is not stronger than to adequately convey my — 
own sensations, when, on comparing this intermediate period — 
with the genial topics of our introductory months, and the still 
more genial topics on which we now expatiate, I offered you 
my sincere congratulations in that we had traversed the horrors 
of the middle passage. We may as well have a middle passage 
no longer, and I would far rather give the whole discussion a 
separate place in an appendix to the Course, than admit it as 
_@ constituent part at an early stage of it. We make the alte-_ 
ration, but not, you will allow, till after the substantial justice 
and the decent formalities of a full and lengthened trtal. 

We are glad to quit the region of transcendentals, and 
alight upon earth among the wants, and the deelings, and 
the moral aspirations of éur own familiar nature. Instead of . 
looking first to Christianity at the place where it retires into 


the viewless unknown of immensity, we look to it at the place 
where it bears on the urgent necessities of the human spirit, — 
and holds forth an asylum to weary and heavy-laden men— 
instead of holding converse with her in dark cabalistic phra- 
seology about the inaccessible secrets of heaven, we are to 
hold converse with her about the duties and the destinies of 
our own species. What a mighty refieshment to the spirit 
when it thus descends from the mysteries which are far out of 
view, and of which it can know nothing, to the matters that 
lie within the reach of its discernment, and on its knowledge 
of which there hinges the interest of its eternity ‘ 
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GENERAL AND INTRODUCTORY. 


INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY ETHICS. 


1, ONE science might advantageously-be the object our 
preliminary attention before entering on the study of another, 
although the latter should not be dependent on the former for 
its main evidence, or for the stability of the foundation on 
which it rests. It might be well, notwithstanding, for the mind 
to have been previously furnished with the views and principles 
of the first at the commencement of its systematic inquiries in- 
to the second, even though no gingle proposition in the acquired 
science should be so related to any doctrine of the one that ts 
yet before us, as the premise of an argument is to its conclu- 
sion. The study of the Natural is rightly held a proper intro- 
duction to the study of the Christian Theology—although the 
latter, with its own peculiar lights and. its own proper evidences, 
is certainly not based upon the former in the same way that any 
system of truth is based on its first and fungamental principles. 
lt may be right for the student to traverse the one theology, 
ere that, as a student, he makes ingress either on the evidences 
or subject-matter of the other. And, in like manner, it might 
‘prove in the highest degree serviceable that in the order of the 
sciences the study of ethics should be anterior to the study of 

both these theologies—of the greatest use, it may be, both in 
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guiding us over the new field of investigation, and determining 
the best points of view from which to look at the objeots theré 
set before us, while these objects at the same time may be seeri 
in their own proper light, and be shone upon by an indepen 
dent evidence of their own. Were the dependence of the oné 
science upon the other, in all its parts and propositions, a 
strictly logical one, then whatever of doubt or obscurity rested 
on the one, would, in the process of deduction, be necessarily 
communicated to the other also. We disclaim all such con- 
nexion between the human science of ethics and the divine 
science, if not of the natural, at least of the revealed theology ; 
nor does it follow that, because moral philosophy is in the 
order of scholarship a fit precursor to the divinity of our halls 
and colleges, that therefore the mist of its controverted ques- 
tions, the subtlety, and so the scepticism of its yet unsettled 
disp pytations, shall bedim those truths which we behold in the 
heaven, and which have been made known to us on the 

faith of satisfying credentials by an authentic and authoritative 
“gice from the upper sanctuary.* | 

2. Nevertheless there are certain important bearings in 
which the propositions—even the yet unresolved questions of 
ethical science—stand to theology; and of these we now pro- 
ceed to give a few specimens. 

3. The first of these questions that we shall notice is perhaps 
the most general and elementary of them all, as it respects the 
very substance or ground of morality, and may be put in this 
form—-Wherein is it that the rightness of morality hes? or, 
whence is it that this rightness is derived ? Whether more parti- 
cularly it have an independent rightness of its own, or it be right 
only because God wills it? It might be proper to state that 
between the two terms of the alternative as last put, our clear 
preference—or rather, our absolute and entire conviction—~is on 
the side of the former. We hold that morality has a stable, in- 
herent, and essential rightness in itself, and that anterior to or 
apart from, whether the tacit or expressed will of any being-in 


* Natural Theology not the logical basis of the Christian, but an impelient to 
the inquiry after it.—Bee Gal. iti, 23, 24. 
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the universe—that it had a subsistence and a character before 
that any creatures were made who could be the subjects of a 
will or a government at all, and when no other existed beside 
God Himself to exemplify its virtues and its graces. We, on 
the one hand, do not deny that it is absolutely and in itself 
right to obey the will of God, when we deny the assertion of 
certain moralists who tcll us of all virtue that it is right only 
because God wills it-—while they, on the other hand, cannot 
escape from the concession that there ts at least one virtue 
which has this rightness in itself, and that is obedience to the 
Divine will; for if asked why is it right to obey God’s will, they 
cannot run it up by the endlessly-repeating process of making 
always the same thing the reason or principle of itself, but 
must stop short at the conclusion that there is a rightness in 
the very nature of the thing, and that irrespective of anything 
different from or anterior to itself into which it can bo regi 
But even after this matter has been adjusted, there remains 
this essential difference betwixt us. They might allow that in 
the virtue of obedicnce to God there is a native and indepen- 
dent rightness ; but that no other virtue has this property, for 
that this obedience is comprehensive of al] virtue, and that every 
other morality which can be named is virtuous only because God, 
the sovercign Legislator, in framing the articles of His own code 
of government or law, hath so ordained it. Now it is here that 
we Join issue with our antagonists, and affirm that God is no 
more the Creator of virtue than He is of truth—that justice and 
benevolence were virtues previous to any forthputting of will or 
jurisprudence on His part, and that He no more ordained them 
to be virtues, than He ordained that the three angles of a tri- 
angle should be equal to two right angles. ‘The moral and the 
mathematical propositions have been alike the objcets of the 
divine approbation and the divine perception from all eternity ; 
but He no more willed the rightness of the one or the reality of 
the other, than He willed Himself into being, or willed what 
should be the virtues of His own character, or what the consti- 
tution of His own understanding. There is a wrong order in 
the conceptions of those moralists who resolve the virtuousness 
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of morality either in respect of its essence or its foundation 
into the law of God. 

4. This resolution of all virtue into the will of God has been 
designed the theological system of morals, and they who hold 
it have had the title given to them of theological moralists. 
Whether this have been meant as a stigma on our profession or 
not, the principle on which it has been affixed to us is one that 
we disclaim as alike inconsistent with sound ethics and sound 
theology. We can never consent to a proposition so monstrous 
as that, if an arbitrary God had chosen to reverse all the articles 
of the decalogue, He would thereby have presented the universe 
with a reverse morality that should be henecforth binding m 
point of duty and rectitude on all His creatures. Vice and 
virtue cannot thus be made to change places at the will or by 
the ordination of any power, whether dependent, or original 
and Whereated ; and the same God of whom it has been so em- 
phatically said that He cannot lie, can neither alter the char- 
acteristies nor repeal the obligations of a morality which is im- 
mutable and everlasting. 

5. And let it not be said that we hereby detract from the 
high prerogatives of the Eternal, or exalt a mere abstraction 
over the living Deity, by saying of morality that it is prior to 
His will and independent of His ordination. We dissociate 
not virtue from the Godhead—for apart from Him, it 1s but a 
shadowy and abstract conception existing only in the region of 
the ideal; and nowhere but in His character, unchanged and 
unchangeable, has it existed from everlasting as a concrete 
and substantive reality. In the Divinity alone it 1s that vir- 
tue has its fountainhead and its being—not, however, in the 
fountainhead of the divine will; but higher than this and 
anterior to this, in the fountainhead of the divine nature. It 
is not the will of God which determines His nature; but the 
nature of God which determines His will. That is a code of 
pure and perfect rightcousness which is graven on the tablet 
of the divine jurisprudence. But it did not orginate there, 
for there it is but a transcript from the prior tablet of the 
divine character. Virtue is not right because God wills it, 
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but God wills it because it is right. The moral has antece- 
dency to the juridical—having had its stable and everlasting 
residence in the constitution of the Deity, before that He 
willed it into a law for the government of His creatures.* 

6. This argument is alike applicable both to the credentials 
of Revelation and to its practical lessons. For one can image 
a, professed message from heaven resting its pretensions on the 
evidence of undoubted miracles, yet in its subject-matter pal- 
pably and glaringly immoral, There would be no perplexity 
in this, if we could believe that it was the law of God which 
constituted morality—for whatever the character of those man- 
dates might be which came to us from the upper sanctuary, 
the very fact of their issuing thence could of itself turn vice 
into virtue, and sanctify every utterance that thus fell upon 
the world, because with a voice of authority from the throne 
of God. But if morality be not thus the creature of ordmation, 
if it be fixed and everlasting as is the nature of Deity itself, 
and if the image of God in which man was formed, not yet 
altogether effaced, still remain with him in some of its lights 
and Hincaments—then might he too recognise that, and no- 
thing else, to be righteous, which has been the object of God's 
perfect discernment and perfect love from all eternity. There 
might thus have arisen a serious and inextricable dilemma, 
had the external revelation come into conflict with the inter- 
nal sense in a man’s own breast of what is morally good or 
morally evil. If in opposition to our mathematical sense, we 
had been told by one in the character of a prophet, and who 
worked miracles in support of his claim, that two and two 
made five—the very announcement would have darkened all 
the prior evidences of his mission, and thrown us back if not 
into a state of positive disbelief, at least of distressing scep- 
ticism. And the same would ensue, if in opposition to our 
moral sense, cruelty or falsehood or injustice had been canon- 
ized and enjoined as virtues, It is thus that our present argu- 


* The morally right is anterior to law, nay, was exemplified from all cternity in 
the nature before it was enacted by the will and authority of God. Psalm exvi. 3, 
xix,8: Eph. vi. ls: Phil. iv. 8. 
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ment bears directly on the proofs of revelation, and lays open 
- at least one Hgament of connexion between ethics and theo- 
logy. Should the morals and miracles of the gospel stand to 
each other as opposing forees—the one might neutralize the 
other; and the whole external evidence of the record be nulh- 
fied by the internal difficulties which lay in its subject-matter. 
But if, instead of this, they operate as conspiring forecs—1f, 
besides the historical evidence for its miracles, we can allege - 
the purity and excellence of its morals, then instead of a bal- 
ance ending perhaps in a caneclment or mutual destruction, 
there might be a summation of arguments; and the conviction 
erounded on the testimonies both of first and of subsequent 
witnesses, be enhanced by other reasons drawn from other and 
distinet quarters of contemplation. | 

7. But the speculation which now engages us, is not only 
applicable to the object of settling our belief in the truth of 
the Christian revelation, it is alike applicable to the work of 
urging and enforcing its lessons. The rightness, the absolute 
and independent rightness, of any grace or virtue, is not to be 
lost sight of by the preachers of gospel morality ; for certainly 
it was not lost sight of by the first teachers and apostles of our 
faith—it being not only present as a consideration to their own 
minds, but urged as a motive on the observance of their.dis- 
ciples—“ Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for thvs 1s 
right.” Nothing can be more unquestionable than the right- 
ness of our obedience to God; and this singly, or of itself, 
is sufficient to infuse the element of moral obligation into 
every mandate which proceedeth from His mouth. But even 
in the eye of His own messengers, this did not overshadow the 
native and inherent rightness of that which is enjoined by 
Him: and so, instead of resting “exclusively on the. naked 
authority of God, we find them making a direct appeal to the 
moral judgments of men—mingling as it were the transcen- 
dental light of heaven with the light of nature in human con- 
sciences: and meeting with a response and a manifestation 
there, when they dealt in those lessons, which were not only 
backed by all the authogity of that inspiration wherewith they 
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were charged, but the rightness of which might without inspi- 
ration be read and recognised of all men. There is an obvious 
respect both for the voice within the heart of individual man, 
and for the collective voice of society in the following me- 
morable deliverance—‘“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsocver things are honest, whatsoeyer things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue and if there be any praise, think on these things.’ 

8. The next theory of virtue which we propose briefly co 
consider, is the utilitarian system of morals, based on the ex- 
perience that nothing is morally good which is not useful—an 

‘experience which even though it held universally, does not of 
itself warrant the conclusion which has been raised upon it— 
that it is the usefulness of any given act or habit which con- 
stitutes its virtuousness, or in* which its virtuousness alto- 
gether lics. This was strenuously advocated by Hume, and 1s 
identically the system of our present utilitarians. The ele- 
ments of its conclusive reputation are to be found in the Ser- 
mons of Bishop Butler. But our object at present is not so 
much to estimate the soundness of any ethical dogma, as to 
point out the bearing which its subject-matter has on the 
science of theology. 

9, This.system is subject to the like modifications with that 
which we have already considered, and which has been deno- 
minated or stigmatized as the theological system of morals. 
‘It is true that to do the will of God is a virtue, yet it follows 
not that in this and this alone the rightness of all virtue hes ; 
and it is also true that God wills all virtue, yet it follows not 
that all morality is virtuous only because God wills it. In hke 
manner, to do or desire that which is useful is one of the vir- 
tues, and one of high eminence in the scale, but 16 may not on 
that account form the essence or constituting quahty of all the 
virtues ; and it may be also true, that all virtuc is useful, and 

_ yet that much of virtue has a rightness and obligation in itself 
apart from its usefulness, With these points of analogy, how- 
ever, between the two systems, there is one respect in which 

‘they differ most glaringly. In the first, God is regarded by its 
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advocates as all in all, and rightly, had they but kept free of. 
their mistake in dating the origin of morality from the will of 
God, when they should have dated it from His uncreated and 
essential nature. In the second, God may be said to be alto- 
gether excluded, there being no account taken by its disciples of 
either His character or will. We have but to imagine ourselves 
placed under a different economy, with such other laws, whether 
of the mental or material constitution, as that vice should 
vicld a greater amount of happiness than virtue—and then 
virtue and vice would instantly change places. Morality, in- 
stead of being rcforred to the pre-existent character of God, or 
being the prescription of divine authority, becomes the mere 
product of human experience—what man finds to be most use- 
ful being the rule and the standard of duty. The former has 
been called the theological System of morals. It might be 
harsh to denominate the other the atheistical system of morals ; 
but certain it is that its principles, and all the materials for 
its regular construction, can be found and put together without 
so much as the recognition of a God. It were a system which 
might be framed by athcists, though in itsclf so defective and 
unpractical as not to be the best fitted for meeting the exi- 
gencies even of a state of atheism. 

10. On this question, too, there hinges an argument for a 
God, which is either nullified or made good according as it is 
determined—whether morality lies in uscfulness alone, or in 
itself the object of our simple and direct perception it has an 
underived primary and peculiar character of its own? Should 
the former opinion be adopted, then to affirm the usefulness of 
morality, is but to affirm an identical proposition—a mere ver- 
bal or logical or necessary truism, from which no inference can 
be drawn. Should the other and we hold the sounder opinion 
be adopted—then to affirm the uscfulness of morality 1s to 
affirm the actual conjunction of two different things, which are 
separable in idea, and might have been separate in fact, but 
for the determination of that power which hath ordained the 
laws and the connexions of our actual universe. IPf righteous- 
ness on the one hand, and usefulness on the other, be two dis- 
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_ tinct categories—then, not in their unity, but in their union, 
do we behold a contingency which of itself affords the glorious 
manifestation of a presiding morality in the system of our 
world. If it indeed be true that a universal virtue would, 
under the actual economy of things, bring a universal hap- 
piness in its train, and that generally the miseyies and mani- 
fold discomforts of human existence can be traced to deviations 
from the rule of rectitude—there cannot be a more complete 
experimental demonstration of the regimen under which we 
live being indeed a regimen of virtue. But virtue by itself is. 
but an abstraction, a character which without a being 1s effi- 
- eient of nothing, but which as the efficient cause of the system 
in which we are placed, and al! the laws and tendencies of 
which are so palpably on the side of righteousness, infers a 
real and living and withal a righteous sovereign. The utili- 
tarian system of morals would make this argument void, or at 
least cast an obscuration over it, while the orthodox and accre- 
dited system restores to it that full effect and clearness and 
significancy which makes it distinctly available for the de- 
monstration of a God. This affords another specimen of the 
bearing which subsists between these cognate themes of aca- 
demic discipline and instruction—~or another proof how inti- 
mately blended the two sciences of ethics and theology are 
with each other. 

11, If utility be virtue, then, in some other economy of things 
taken at random, it is imaginable both of mind and matter as 
so differently constituted, that society might have found its 
greatest happiness in a morality the reverse in all its charac- 
teristics to that which now commands and unites the suffrages 
of mankind. At this rate the moral is but the handmaid of 
the physical; and virtue becomes a mere derivativo—a manu-. 
facture out of the existent matcrials and laws of the actual 
system, whatever that may be. It is ditficult to see how an 
ethics thus framed and originated could at all help to build up 
a theology, or could contribute any evidence for a God. Not 
so if virtue, instead of an originated product, is an original 
principle, in conformity to which,-at the same time, a world 
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has been so constructed and ordained that the greatest enjoy- 
ment of those who live in it would be the result of a general 
adherence to its lessons and its rules. We should say of the 
natural government of such a world, that 1t was a government 
of virtue. But as we could not rest in aught so Imaginary and 
ideal as the government of a mere abstraction, we should pass 
from the abstract to the concrete, and find a residence for this 
virtue in some Being who realized upon His own character its 
perfection and its graces. In other words, let virtue be distinct 
_ from utility, yet ours be a world so constituted as that utility 
is the actual and the universal product of virtue—then, instead 
of stopping short at a generality or a name, we should find our . 
way to a living God; and from such a natural government of 
righteousness as this, would: instantly egnelude for at once a 
righteous and a reigning Governor. 

12, But let us now descend to certain of the particular vir- 
tues, and notice more expressly the views of those speculators 
in ethical science who look on truth and justice as having no 
distinct or independent virtuousness of their own, but as 
being the mere offshoots or modifications of benevolence, their 
one great and all-pervading morality, Nothing can be more 
obvious than the vast and important subserviency beth of truth 
and justice to the cause of usefulness, whereof in fact they are 
the direct and indispensable mimisters in the converse and 
mutual transactions which take place between man and man 
in society. Yet it follows not that these are virtues, because 
of this subserviency alone; or that to their beneficial influence 
on the affairs of the world, the whole of their moral rectitude 
or moral obligation is owing. Certain it is that when men 
either fulfil or promise, or pay a debt, or deliver a conscientious 
.testimony, they do so without any respect held by the mind 
to the usefulness of these observances, or any consideration of 
this element being at the time present with it. They again 
who would vindicate the analogics by which they resolve all 
the yirtues into benevolence alone, tell us of the extreme 
rapidity of our mental transitions—so rapid and so fugitive 
as to pass unnoticed, or with a cclerity too evanescent for 
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human consciousness. It might well be replied that this 1s 
a confession of a total want of positive evidence for their 
theory; and that it scems a very insufficient basis for any 
doctrine, thus to ground it on an argumentum ab ignoranita. 
But without entering into the controversy any farther, it 1s 
enough for our purpose that we state the sides of it; or that 
while the one party would claim for truth and justice and hol- 
ness an independent status as moral virtues, co-ordinate with, 
while distinct from the virtue of benevolence—the other party 
contend, that not only in the system of abstract ethics are 
they all reducible to benevolence alone, but that when lifting 
our contemplations to the character of Him who is supreme 
and eternal, though we speak of His various moral perfections 
as if they stood apart or had a substantive distinctness from 
each other, yet all &re bricfly comprehended in this saying— 
that God ts love. 

13. Now we do not advance it as a full and definite solu- 
tion, because too well aware of the confusion and mischief 
which have ensued from making inroad by the proper views 
and principles of one science on the distinct territory of an- 
other; yet we can see that at least one doctrine in the Chris- 
tian theology, and that of weightiest importance among them 
all, might well serve to strengthen and confirm the advo- 
cates of the former opinion—we mean the doctrine of the 
atoncment. In this great and solemn transaction, devised in 
heaven and consummated on earth, there seems a wondrous 
homage to the high claims and the immutable authomty of 
that truth and that justice which stood in the way of a world’s 
reconciliation ; and toe provide for which in a manner consis- 
tent with these sacred attributes, was that mystery of the 
divine jurisprudence which angels desired to look into. The- 
raising of such an apparatus, if we may so express it,.as that 
of a redemption by sacrifice, and this in order to harmonize the 
overtures of mercy to our guilty species, with the high prero- 
gatives of that law which they had violated, speaks powerfully 
to our apprehension for the underived and original character 
of those great moral perfections which were exhibited and 
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put forth by God in the high capacity of a Lawgiver—of that 
justice which both ordained and executes the law, and of that 
truth which stood committed to the enforcement of its penal- 
ties. If that system which affirms the separate and indepen- 
dent virtuousness of these high characteristics be entitled from 
the number and authority of its supporters to the appellation 
of the orthodox system of morals, then is it interesting here to 
observe so close a relationship of the two sciences, and how 
at this place of meeting between them, the orthodox ethics 
and the orthodox theology are at one.* 

14, This example will make apparent, we hope, the sound- 
ness of our observation on the study of ethics as a useful preli- 
minary to the study of theological science. While at the same 
time this latter science, this theology, rests and is mainly sup- 
ported, not on the lessons of any previ§us science, but on a 
proper and independent evidence of its own. Who, for instance, 
should ever think of basing the doctrine of the atonement on 
any ethical category whatever ?—or of making it hinge on the 
determination of the question, whether truth and justice have 
in themselves an intrinsic or only a subordinate and derived 
virtuousness? Let this controversy be settled as it may, the 
previous truth of our atonement stands on the same unaltered 
and impregnable footing as before—even on the clear aver- 
ments of a.perfect revelation, having distinct and satisfying 
credentials to authenticate the reality of its descent from the 
upper sanctuary. And yet it is well for the thoughtful in- 
quirer, that he should bring this great theological proposition 
into contact and comparison with the dogmata of his prior 
school ; and that he should enjoy the reflex light and confirma- 
tion which it casts on his earlicr and more elementary studies. 
It is interesting to remark that the meagre theology which 
disowns an atonement and denies the need of one, chiefly pre- 
vails among the disciples of the utilitarian philosophy, or those 
who would resolve all the perfections of the Almighty into the 

* The harmony which subsists between the doctrine of an independent virtuous- 


ness in justice and troth, and the doctrine of the atonement.—Rom. ii. 26; Ia, 
xiii. 21; Ps. Ixxxv. 10, 
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single attribute of benevolence ; while, on the other hand, they 
who have been accustomed to view truth and justice as in 
themselves the objects of direet and ultimate recognition, if 
they carry this contemplation upward to the throne of heaven, 
will regard Him who sitteth thereon as the Sovereign as weil 
as Parent of the human family. They will feel that not only 
is a tenderness to be indulged, but an authority to be upheld 
and vindicated ; and should they contrast aright the sinfulness 
of man with the sacredness of God, will they prize the revealed 
doctrine of the atonement as they would the alone specific for 
a mortal and universal disease which had come upon the species 
—the best suited to the moral exigencies of our nature, and so 
the worthiest of all acceptation. 

15, For our next example of a close and interesting applica- 
tion between the two s®iences of ethics and theology, would we 
now select, not any controverted doctrine, but rather an apho- 
rism or undoubted axtom of the former science. It might be 
announced with all the certainty of a first principle, that nothing 
is virtuous, or vicious either, which is not voluntary. Ere an 
act, or a disposition, or a mental state of whatever kind, can be- 
come susceptible of a moral designation, can be rightly charac- 
terized either as morally good or morally evil, the will must have 
somehow had to do with it, either as an Immediate or remote an- 
tecedent, which gave occasion or birth to the thing in question. 
This is a proposition which requires no argument to carry it, 
for it must command the instant assent of every conscience. 
Whether it be a deed, or a desire, or a behef on which we are 
called to pass sentence, the choice must have had some part 
in it before it can come within the scope of a moral or judicial 
reckoning at all, or be properly the subject either of moral 
blame or moral approbation. In other, words, we must be 
able to allege that a volition which should or should not have. 
been put forth has had some concern in the matter, ere we 
can say of anything that either, on the one hand, this is its 
praise, or on the other hand, that this is its condemnation. 

16. Now, it may be thought, that this.as being a truism 
rather than a truth, scarcely deserves the formality of so ex- 
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press an introduction to the notice of the mind. Yet we have 
thus signalized it, and that notwithstanding its extreme sini- 
plicity or obviousness; for though plain in itself as the lesson 
of any school-boy, it, like other initial or elementary principles, 
teems with the weightiest and most important applications. For 
instance, it is by the help of this principle, and we think in no 
other way, that we establish the important position of a man’s 
responsibility for his belief ; and that we can point out wherein 
lies the criminality of wrong affections; and that we can even 
vindieate the transcendental, or, as some would term it, the hard 
and revolting dogma of predestination, from the aspersions 
cast upon it as at war with the moral sense of mankind, and 
subversive of all moral government. We do not say of ethical 
science alone, dealing as it does only with abstractions, that of 
itself it is competent to these achievements. But the ethical 
principle which we have just announced entcrs into and forms 
an essontial part of these various demonstrations, to complete 
which, however, we must have recourse to the phenomena and 
laws of the mental physiology—a department on which we 
propose to set foot afterwards. Meanwhile we think it night 
to single out for special notice and recollection that maxim in 
ethics by which the manifestations now promised can in our 
view be abundantly made good ; and the theology of our evan- 
gelical system, in full accordance with all that is sacred in the 
academic philosophy, can be amply justified against the indig- 
nation and abuse that have been heaped upon it.* 

17. ‘There is still another lesson given forth by ethical writers 
wherewith it were well if the student of theology could make 
himself familiar, and carry forth to its right and legitimate 
bearings on the questions of his own science. We advert to the 
distinction made by-them between the duties of perfect and 
imperfect obligation. That is a virtue of perfect obligation 
where, corresponding to the duty on one side, there is a coun- 
terpart right upon the other. ‘Truth and justice are virtues of 


* That for any act or disposition to be susceptible of a moral designation, 
whether of blame or of approval, the will must have to do with it. John ii, 19; 
v.40; wil. 17. 
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this class, If I make a promise to any man, it 1s not only my 
duty to fufil the same, but, counterpart to this, I have invested 
him with a right to exact it of me. If I even but deliver a 
testimony in his hearing, it is my duty to be most scrupulously 
accurate ; and he, on the other hand, has a right upon my faith- 
fulness. Should either of these turn out to be false then, unless 
from my want of power or knowledge I could not have helped 
it, has he a right to complain of an injury—in the first Instance, 
that I have disappointed, in the second, have decerved him; 
in the one case by raising in his mind a treacherous expec- 
tation, and in the other, a wrong belief, Then, passing on 
from truth to justice, should I contract a bargain with another, 
it is not only my duty to make good its terms, but it 1s his 
right to demand the execution of them ; or should I owe him a 
debt, it is not only my duty to render, but 1f 1s his nght to en- 
force the payment of it. These cases make quite clear what that 
is which constitutes a duty of perfect obhgation; and, on the 
other hand, we might exemplify in like manner those of the 
imperfect class—where there is a duty on the one side, but no 
corresponding right upon the other. It is my duty to forgive 
a wrong; but it were a contradiction in terms to say of the cul- 
prit who had committed the wrong, that he had a mght to this 
forgiveness, It ismy duty to give of my own to the necessitous 
around me; but it were a like contradiction to speak of their 
right to this liberality—for whatever they have a right to is 
not my own, is not mine, but theirs; or, in other words, their 
right to a thing makes that thing their property, and In giving 
it to them we fulfil not an act of liberality but of justice. 
Benevolence is an undoubted duty; but it involves a paralo- 
gism to say of any man that he has a right to my benevolence, 
and proceeds on the mistake of confounding two virtues which 
are esscntially distinct from each other—the virtues of justice 
and humanity. Benevolence is my duty to him, but it 1s not 
therefore his right upon me; and so, in terms of the usual 
definition given by moralists, benevolence, in its various modi- 
- fications and forms, is still a virtue of imperfect obligation. 

18, The distinction, though it sounds somewhat scholastt- 
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cally, and has so far fallen into desuetude that many look upon 
it as exploded, is stili an eminently practical one, and of capital 
importance in the business of legislation, Some of the greatest 
errors into which statesmen have fallen have arisen from the 
neglect of it. The proper object of law is to enforce the duties of 
perfect, but not those of imperfect obligation. It is to make sure 
for each man the undisturbed possession of his rights, which. it 
(loes by repressing the infraction of them ; or what 1s tantamount 
to this, the great use and function of law in society is to pro- 
tect the members of it from wrong. And thus it is that it has 
to deal principally and pre-eminently with questions of justice 
between man and man; but never was a greater blunder com- 
mitted than when, overstepping her own boundaries, law, not 
satisfied with the enforcement of justice, aimed further at the 
enforeement of humanity. It does not lie within the provinee 
of human law to compel those duties on the part of one man, for 
which there is no correspondent right on the part of any other 
man. They may be morally binding; but it is by an unwarrant- 
able stretch beyond the limits of a rightful jurisprudence, if on 
that account singly they are made to be legally binding also. It 
is only with a part of virtue that human law has to do. There 
is a remainder on which it cannot intrude without serious injury 
both to the cause of morals and to the best interests of society. 

19, But not so with divine law, which takes cognizance of 
all virtuc, and claims aseendency over the whole man. Man, 
though he has right to the justice, has no right to the bene- 
volenec of his fellow. But God has. He-has full right to all 
our serviecs, and in reference to Him the distinction ceases ; 
and the obligation not of one class of duties, but of all duty, is 
perfect and entire. And so He is alike peremptory in requir- 
ing benevolence, as in requiring truth: or justice at our hands ; 
and with perfect reason too—for to every duty which can be 
named on the part of man, there is a corresponding right on the 
part of God. Man has no right upon us for any part of that 
which ts our own. But in reference to God, we are not our 
own; and that distinction which in the morals and jurispru- 
dence of carth is of so much importance, and should never be 
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lost sight of, is not so recognised, and not so procceded on in 
the jurisprudence of heaven. Even under the system of natural 
theology, God has a full and perfect right upon us for those 
duties which are said to be of imperfect obligation; and this 
more special right of [fis to our performance of the so-called 
imperfect dutics, has a still more special and distinctive charac- 
ter of strength and prominency given to it in the Christian 
theology. Because Christ died for us we should live to Him: 
or in other words, all our powers and affections and virtues of 
any sort should be consecrated to His service. Because he laid 
down His life for us, we should lay down our lives for the 
brethren—a duty this to which, in the reckoning of an earthly 
morals, or under an economy of carthly law, there would be the 
most imperfect of all obligations. Because God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another. Because God for Christ's sake 
hath forgiven us, we should forbear and forgive one another : 
and so absolute is the obligation of this latter duty, though per-_ 
haps in the system of natural ethics the most obviously impertect 
of any—that on our failure in the performance of 14, we forfeit 
the blessings of our redemption. (Matt. vi. 15.) Nay, m the 
description of the final judgment, we find that upon benevolence 
are made to turn the rewards of an eternity; and that which: 
on the mere platform of human society would be the mere ren- 
dering of a gratuity to a neighbour rises from the imperfect to 
the perfect, when viewed in the light of a return for the kind- 
ness, or as if it were in payment of a debt to the Saviour.* 

20. Nay, so ercat is the pro-eminenee given in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to this benevolence, this virtue of imperfect obli- 
gation, that it is made to overslradow the others in a way which 
almost seems to supersede them, or to dispense with the neces- 
sity of making these the objects of our recognition at all. And 
accordingly we read of love being the fultilment of all the law, 
and of all the other virtues, including both truth and justice, 
not that they are abrogated, but that they are briefly compre- 


ME, 
* The distinction between the duties of perfect and imperfect obligation is the 
real ground and subsistence of the moralitics which men owe to cach other. but 
not of those which man owes to God.—1 Cor. x. st, 
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hended in this saying—-Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self, It is thus that the law of the gospel has been called the 
law of liberty—of which no better definition can be given than 
freedom to do as we like—so that if we like our neighbour, we 
shall be sure, and that not of constraint, but of our own spon- 
taneous choice to work him no ill—a practical security, and. 
that of the best sort, against any infraction of any of the vir- 
tues of perfect obligation. And thus it may be thought of 
these virtues that they might forthwith disappear from the 
system of Christian ethics altogether—that charity absorbs all, 
because itself a universal substitute it comes in place of all ; 
and thus that the speculation of all the moralities being redu- 
cible to benevolence, which we have so recently ventured to de- 
nounce, will come to be realized and exemplified in that state 
of perfection which is contemplated by the apostle when he 
tells of the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

21. Does it follow, then, that after charity or love has had its 
perfect work in the heart, it so monopolizes the whole field of 
vision that a Christian, when thus far advanced, loses sight of 
truth and justice—so as that henceforth they disappear from 
observation, and resign that distinetive individuality for which 
we have been contending, to the benevolence which, in accordance 
with the tenet of those ethical philosophers against whom we 
have hitherto been listed, is now all in all? Our reply on the 
contrary is—-that the moral virtues of truth and justice, and that 
too in their distinctive peculiarity, continue the perpetual ob- 
jects of recognition and reverence to the Christian disciple 
throughout all the stages of his spiritual advancement, and in 
this way, it is quite true, that in virtue of the benevolence 
wherewith his heart is now charged, he will not be inclined to 
the violation of them, any more than the spirit of a just man 
made perfect, and so filled with all moral excellence, is inclined 
to sin. But with the real perfection of a saint in heaven, or 
with an aspiring progress and tendency towards it on earth, 
there will be something more than disinelination to sin. There 
will be an abhorrence of sin—not a mere negative indifferency, 
but a strong positive energetic recoil from the very conception 
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of sin. It 1s this, in fact, which constitutes holtness—of which 
if were a wrong definition to say that it consisted in perfect 
virtue. Thig is not what holiness properly and precisely is. 
To have a right understanding of what that is, and. nothing 
else, which we call holiness—we must look, not to virtue in 
itself, but to virtue in relation to its opposite ; and the specific 
or essential characteristic of holiness lies in the repugnance, a 
repugnance which with the Godhead is infinite and invincible, 
that is felt to sin. Now, applying this to the present question, 
the mere fact of one or any number of Christians having had 
the law of love put into their hearts, cannot possibly affect the 
abstract system of ethics, which will remain in all its parts, 
and -In all its diversittes between one part and another, the 
same doctrine or body of propositions after this event as before 
it. More particularly, there would remain as wide a distinction 
between justice and benevolence as ever, and no change what- 
ever 1n conerete persons could, in any concetvable way, lead to 
such a change of abstract principles as would merge these two 
into one and the same object of contemplation. Take two per- 
sons of great and nearly equal ecncrosity, so near as that when 
tested it was found of the one that for the relicf of the same 
case of distress he gave half a farthing more than the other. 
Take other two persons; each acquittine himself of the same 
contract ; and let it be found that while the first rigidly kept 
by the terms of his bgrgain, the second in the settlement of his, 
knowingly, deliberately, and by a dishonest artifice, contrived 
to secrete and appropriate for himself half a farthing which did 
not belong to him, Who would ever think of estimating these 
two differences on the same principles or in the same manner ? 
How comes it that while the material differences are precisely 
the same, the moral differences are so wholly unlike, and that 
not in degree but in species? Why, it is because the virtues 
concerned in the two transactions are of different species. The 
defect of the one man’s generosity from the other’s is of no 
sensible estimation, The contrast between the one man’s dis- 
. honesty and the other's faithfulness, is as distinctly marked and 
ag broadly discernible as is the contrast between Hight and dark- 
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ness, In the first case, we are presented with gradations of 
the same colour. “In the second, we are presented with the 
different hues of two opposite colours. It is all true that the 
same Christian love which prompted the gencrosity would also 
refrain from the injustice ; but ifa Christian in all his parts, 
he would do more than simply refrain from the injustice—he 
would recoil from it, and that with the elear, and full and in- 
stant determination of one who had been well taught in the 
lesson, that “he who was unfaithful in the least was unfaith- 
ful also in much.” Such morality, the morality though it may 
seem of grains and scruples, is the highest toned morality of all— 
not that which takes alarm only at the grosser and more glaring 
enormitics of human conduct, but that which would shrink from 
the minutest violations whether of truth or of justice. If to 
recoil from the first approaches of impurity or profaneness be 
the holiness of the sacred—then to recoil from the first ap- 
proaches of falschood or dishonesty, however venial they might 
appear to this every-day world, may well be termed the holi- 
ness of the social virtues—a holiness for which there is place 
and exercise even under the full reign of that charity whieh 
nover faileth ; and accordingly heaven is at once the abode 
both of love and of holiness. And thus it is that the Christian 
servant told not to purloin, would spurn away every temptation 
to taste or to touch a forbidden thing ; and the Christian over- 
scer would resolutely keep himself from eyery unhallowed free- 
dom with the property of his employer; and the Christian 
morehant would disdain the paltry deception or conccaiment 
which might magnify his gains. There is nothing in the power 
or prevalence of Christian love to obliterate the virtues, or to 
banish from the socicty of earth the sacred and venerable forms, 
either of unswerving fidelity, or of high and untainted honour. 
And the same truth and justice which flourish here are trans- 
planted to the land of uprighiness beyond the grave, and are 
there the themes of immortal cclebration-—* Just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of saints, thou only art holy.”* 


* Perfegt holiness is perfect virtue, but in a peculiar aspect, that of separation 
and recoil from its opposite --1 Pet. i. 15, 16. 
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29. We have already intimated that there is a certain laxity 
of doctrine associated with the ethical speculation of those who 
would put truth and justice on the background, by making 
them a sort of secondaries or subordinates to the great master- 
virtue of benevolence. And we may further say of many in 
society, that, though not entertained as a theory, yet felt as a 
sentiment, it is in them associated with a certain laxity of 
practice, Free and fearless in expenditure, and with an open- 
handedness which passes for gencrosity, they can be profuse 
in hospitality, nay even munificent in the exercise of compas- 
sion, when a tale of wretchcdness ts brought to their ears, 
Yet, just because there is more of impulse than of principle in 
all their well-doing, are they somewhat loose withal to the 
virtues of perfect obligation—not very punctual to their en- 
gagements—not very faithful to the days or the terms of sti- 
pulated payment—not over-scrupulous should there be any 
openings of escape from the tribute which is due by them— 
not very observant of the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, when higgling in markets, they would either un- 
conscionably cheapen down the article they want to buy, or try 
to palm off on others the commodity in which they deal—in 
» word, with many of the frank and companionable virtues of 
ood neighbourhood, not very strict or literal in the discharge 
of those cardinal duties over against which there stand the 
counterpart rights of creditors or customers or employers. Theirs 
is what may be called the liberalism of virtue ; and it is among 
them that splendid bankruptcies and splendid phoenis-like 
revivals, and to account for these, we fear, splendid frauds, 
are often to be found. But this relaxation is not confined to 
such. It is met in every class of society ; nor are we aware of 
a fitter theme in all Christian ethics for the pulpit, and that 
to serve the purposes both of conviction and of direct moral 
tuition, than to denounce and to expose it. The minister when 
thus employed is standing up for what we have just styled the 
holiness of social virtue, when he tells the servants in a family 
not to purloin, and labourers in the field not to serve with eye- 
service, and men in the walks of merchandise not in their love 
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of money, which is the root of all evil, to forget the simplicity 
and godly sincerity of Christian disciples, even though their 
fellows should laugh at them as simpletons. And, in short, 
when he charges all and sundry of his hearers against those 
secret and unseen but innumerable peccadilloes which are so 
currently practised in the various departments of service, or 
housekeeping, or trade, or confidential agency, of far too various 
a character in the complicated relations of business and society 
for our enumeration.* 

23. But a just sense of this ethical distinction may serve not 
only to enlighten and confirm our views of Christian practice—it 
should also rectify our apprehensions of Christian doctrine. I 
should like you: to ponder well the difference between a legal 
right and a moral rightness, or which is the same thing, between 
a right in the substantive and rightness in the adjective sense 
of the term. The character of moral rightness is predicable 
of ail virtue, but it is only a part of virtue to my performance 
of which any of my fellows in society can have a legal or judi- 
clal right. It is right for me to be benevolent, but no man ean 
allege a right to my benevolence as he can a right to my jus- 
tice. It is right for me to forgive, but no man can allege a 
right to the forgiveness of an injury, as he can to the payment 
ofa debt. In short, it is right that I should acquit myself of 
all the virtues, even those of imperfect obligation; but none 
on earth have a right upon me for any other virtues than those 
of perfect obligation. Now it is the équtvoque of two terms so 
near an language, yet applied to things so different in reality, 
which has led to a certain sense of ambiguity in our under- 
standing of certain passages, and so in our attempts to estimate 
aright certain doctrines of the New Testament; and it is only 
by attending to the distinction between a judicial right and a 
moral rightness that the ambiguity is resolved. The righteous- 
ness of which we read there, as well as its counterpart d:xato- 
cuvn in the Greck, is expressive sometimes of that righteous- 
ness which has acquired or made good a right to reward, and 


* The pagnitude of fidelity in littles when brought to a moral standard.—Gen. 
xiv. 28; Luke xvi, 10. 
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sometimes of that righteousness which, apart from the judicial 
element altogether, stamps a moral or personal worth upon 
the character. Now, in the former sense, the righteousness of 
man is utterly held at nought under the Christian dispensa- 
tion; and by its economy the most ruinous error into which 
man can fall is attempting to establish such a righteousness of 
his own—the very stumblingblock at which the Jews stumbled ; 
and a stumblingblock to the men of all generations who think, 
by their own obedience, to substantiate a legal claim to the 
divine favour, or to the preferments of a blissful eternity. But 
in the latter sense the righteousness of man is not only in 
highest demand; but his restoration to entire personal virtue 
is announced to be the ultimate design of the Christian dis- 
pensation—the terminating object of which is that the man 
of God may be perfect and thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works. It is in virtue of the distinction now explained, that 
we are enabled to resolve the seeming inconsistency of these 
seemingly opposite representations. The righteousness of man 
is of no possible avail for the establishment of his judicial right 
toa place in heaven ; and for this we must look exclusively and 
altogether to the righteousness of Christ. But the nghteous- 
ness of man is indispensable to his personal meetness for hea- 
ven; and this can only be made good by his working mightily 
in the strength of that Spirit for whom he prays, and who 
works in him mightily. In other words, the righteousness of 
man contributes nothing to his justification. It is all inall for 
his sanctification ; and it ig thus that passages and doctrines 
which some regard as destructive of each other admit of being 
fully harmonized.* 

* Righteousness is judicially understood when associated with the doctrine 


of justification, and morally understood when associated with sanctification.— 
Rom. x. 3,4; Mait. v. 20. 
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CHAPTER II. 
PRELIMINARY METAPHYSICS AND MENTAL PHYSICS. 


1. Merapuysics have been variously defined—as first, the 
science of the principles and causes of all things existing. 
We conceive Lord Monboddo’s description of this science, and 
which might be accepted for a definition of it, is still more 
comprehensive—that its province is to consider that ra ovra 
» ovra existences only as existences. It looks to all the things 
which be, but not in their special properties by which each is 
distinouished from all others; for on descending to these, we 
touch on some of the secondary or subordinate sciences. It 
Jooks to them in their common property of existence, and con- 
siders what is involved in the one universal attribute “ to be.” 
Our reason for saying of this view that it 1s more compre- 
hensive than the first one, is, that it includes properties and 
relations as well as principles and causes. For example, we 
might affirm, or at least discuss the question, whether all exist- 
ent things, in virtue of existence alone, have not a relation to, 
or do not exist both in space and time, neither of which, let 
them be viewed either as substantive elements in themselves, 
or as mere elements of thought, can be regarded as the prin- 
ciple or cause of anything existing. Still metaphysics, so far as 
yet described, may be reckoned as but the science of entity ; and 
as such it were exclusive of certain topics which never can be 
discussed without being viewed as metaphysical, For example, 
- neither mathematics nor ethics, when treated abstractly, have 
to do with things concrete—the one being the science of quan- 
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tity, and the other, alike without the limits of ontology, whose 
category is the quid est, being the science of deontology, whose 
altogether distinct category is the quid oportet. The mathe- 
matical relations of the first science, and the moral relations of 
the second, have an independent truth in themselves, although 
there were no existent being in the universe to substantiate or 
exemplify either of them. The propositions of mathematical 
science depend not for their truth on the existence of matter ; 
and the propositions of moral science depend not for their truth 
on the existence of mind—though ere perhaps we could con- 
ceive of them, both matter and mind must be thought of or have. 
a hypothetical existence given to them. And yet we could not 
affirm thus of these two sciences without being charged with 
speaking metaphysically. They also, therefore, must have to 
do with metaphysics; and, indeed, it is currently held of every 
science that it has a metaphysics, whether it lie within or be- 
yond the province of ontology. We should therefore regard it 
as a better adjustment, a more convenient distribution of the 
objects of human thought, if we should adept, as the strict 
definition of metaphysics, what it is often called—not the first 
philosophy, for besides not being in all respects true, this would 
not serve the purposes of’a definition so well as another ascrip- 
tion which has been given to it—the science of sciences. We 
eonfess our preference for such a definition to any of the for- | 
mer ones. Each science sits as arbiter on its own proper ob- 
jects—its office being to ascertain and to record the specific 
charactors of every distinct individual, as well as the similarities 
and differences which obtain amongst them. Now the proper 
objects of the metaphysical science are distinct from the objects 
of any or of all the others; for, in truth, the proper objects of 
metaphysics are the sciences themselves. It, as being the 
scientia sctentiarum, sits as arbiter over all the sciences; and 
its office is to assign the peculiarities by which each differs from 
the rest, and the generalitics in which two or more of them 
agree-—rising to higher and higher generalizations in propor- 
tion to the number of sciences which are under survey and 
comparison at the time. Should we ever be able to arrive at 
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the one generalization which belongs to them all, we shall then 
have reached the loftiest possible abstraction, the point or sum- 
mit of highest transcendentalism. 

2. According to this view of metaphysics, it stands related 
to all the sciences in the way that each particular science is 
related to all the individual objects wherewith it is conversant. 
To divest the mind of all philosophy even to its first beginnings, 
or in its earliest rudiments, one would need to be so constructed 
as to be capable of knowing all the things within his sphere of 
observation only as individuals ; and we are not sure if idiots 
or the inferior animals can attain to more. Should ten objects 
have the same property, or ten events fall out by the same 
process, then, from the moment that one takes cognizance of 
this sameness, he enters on the work of philosophy, the proper 
business of which is to form individuals into classes, by group- 
ing them according to their resemblances, The man who can 
tell me of ten different things, whether he be a peasant or an 
academician, that they are all of a white colour, or all possess 
the common property of whiteness, 18 pro tanto a philosopher. 
And thus 1t 1s, that throughout the popular mind, and in the 
business of human society, there is in current and familiar 
exercise an essential philosophy, though it be not so named. 
The only difference between the philosophy of common sense 
and the philosophy which men have agreed to call such, is, that 
- the latter has to do with larger rencralizations, and more espe- 
cially, 1f to extend the generalization, much labour has to be 
bestowed. All men are aware of a very general resemblance 
amongst falling bodies at the surface of the earth; and in 
having thus generalized, they acted the real part of philoso- 
phers, although they are not styled such; but when Sir Isaac 
Newton extended this generalization, and made palpable the 
likeness between a body falling towards the centre of the 
earth, and the moon deflecting towards it in its orbit, this was 
honoured as a high achievement in philosophy ; and he became 
the very prince of philosophers on the discovery of a still wider 
generalization, even that all matter gravitates towards all mat- 
ter. This law of gravitation is a very general fact, far more 
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general than that all bodies at the earth’s surface are possessed 
' of weight, so that if left without support, they will fall to- 
wards the earth’s centre. But each law of nature has: been 
well defined the summary expression of a general fact ; and 
the proper function of philosophy is to view all objects and all 
events according to their resemblances, so as to ascertain and 
to registrate these laws. But the work of philosophy, like 
every other, 1s expedited by subdivision ; and go it is separated 
into sciences ; each having to do with those narrower generali- 
ties that lie within the limits of its own proper domain, and by 
which all the individual objects ofthat department are grouped 
or classified, in so far as they have any of those properties in 
common which it is the office of that science to investigate. 
The proper distinction then, I apprehend, between metaphysics 
and the other sciences, is, that it has to do with higher and 
wider generalizations than any of them. It views the sciences 
as individuals, and takes note both of the differences and the 
likenesses between them. In so*doing it will group not the — 
objects of one science only, but the objects of several, and at. 
length of all the sciences, by a wider generality, by a higher 
generic quality, comprehensive of a far larger number of indi- 
vidual objects than come within the view of the mere cultiva- 
tors of any of the separate scicnees. The work, then, of the 
metaphysician is essentially of the same kind with that of the 
ordinary philosopher; and the only difference is, that he has 
to do with larger and higher generalizations. We have already 
seen how common sense graduates into philosophy; and we 
may now see how philosophy graduates into metaphysics, - 

3. Let us illustrate our meaning by one or two examples 
taken from the physical sciences. I will first advert to the 
distinction laid down by Professor Robison of Edinburgh, be- 
tween the two sciences of natural philosophy and chemistry 
the subject of both being inorganic matter, but of the one 
the changes induced in it by motions which are sensible and 
measurable ; and of the other, the changes induced by motions 
not sensible and not measurable. According to our conception 
of metanhvsies. the Professar wae actine the nart af a matanhv. 
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sician when thus arbitrating between thee sciences, and assign- 
ing the. property common to both, as well as the peculiarity 
#hich belonged to each of them. But %: nfaking this state- 
nfint to one of the ablest and profoundest of my literary friends, 
it wae his obvious feeling that metaphysics had its place in a 
region of loftier and larger generalities than any involved in 
the classification as now given of these two sciences. I then 
instanced another of Dr. Robison’s fine generalizations, by which 
he assumed a more comprehensive meaning for natural philo- 
soph9# than was just now assigned to it. He partitioned the 
whole philosophy of matter into two sciences—the first being 
what he termed the science of contemporaneous nature, and 
the second of suceessive nature—the one being conversant 
with the objects of the material universe, the other with the - 
events of the material universe—the one ‘having to do with 
properties all existing together, and of which cognizance could 
be taken in one instant by a being of perfect intuition, and who 
had the whole system of thin’s spread out in space before him ; 
the other having to do with processes for the development of 
which the element of time had to be introduced, that so those 
changes might be evolved which fell within the contemplation of 
the second of these two sciences, Now the first, or the science of 
contemporaneous nature, he called natural history ; the second, or 
science of successive nature, he called natural philosophy. On 
asking my friend whether in this new adjustment of the scheme 
of human knowledge, metaphysics were at all concerned, he 
seemed willing to admit their share in the fabrication of it, 
though I cannot see why they should have been refused a part 
in the former classification, and allowed it in the latter, but for 
the greater and lesser degrees of generality in the eircum- 
stances both of similarity and distinction, on which the two 
- classifications turned-—matter, space, time, being terms of far 
wider generality than motion, scnsible and measurable, or 
motion not so. We retain, therefore, our preference for -that 
view of metaphysics, as having the office of sitting In judgment 
on the sciences, and pronouncing on the relations which subsist 
between them; and if when performing this office on the lower 
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subdivisions of human, knowledge, there seems to be a descent 
among ideas too limited and palpable for that. science, which 
has been enndbled JMthe title of the first philosophy, this will 
be amply compensated when rising to higher divisions, and.so 
to larger generalities, we shall find in the midst of such categories 
as space, and time, and causation, and power, and all the other 
terms whereof the nomenclature of abstract speculation 1s com- 
posed, that we have not missed, but at length got our way, to 
a region as transcenden®#l and full of undoubted metaphysics 
as any schoolman could desire. 

4. Our definition, then, of metaphysics is, that &s scientia 
scientiarum, her proper office is to assign the relations, whether 
of resemblance or distinction, which subsist between the various 
branches of human knowledge. 

8. Theology draws on many of the sciences—nay, so many 
of them enter more or less into the composition of her entire 
system, that for the full accomplishment ofa theological student, 
his pursuits must be exceedingly various, and to discriminate 
these, there must be a call for metaphysics in the sense now 
given. You will not be surprised therefore, if in assigning, for 
example, the respective functions of scripture criticism and 
systematic theology, we shall so explain the difference between 
these and the bearing of the one upon the other, that in the 
terms of our definition it may be said that we are attempting 
to give forth the metaphysics of scripture criticism and the 
metaphysics of systematic theology. This is not the time, 
however, for dwelling upon these subjects, nor shall we offer 
now to present you with more than one theme under the head 
of preliminary metaphysics—we mean the distinction between 
the ontology and deontology of our science—a theme which we 
have already expounded and expatiated on under the more 
familiar title of the distinction between the objects of theology , 
and the ethigs ot theology.* " 

6. I trust that a few sentences will suffice to make palpable 
what the distinction is. The difference between an ethical, and 
what may be termed an objective proposition in theology, must 


* See Natural Theology, vel. i. chap. 1. 
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obvious. “The rcadeet objects: in theology is God ; 
€ proposition that God is, is an objective oneswhile thee 
proposition t: nat We'thescreatures of His hand, owe to Him, our: 
neat or, Bove and. ‘Service, is an ethical proposition. In like. 
‘manner, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is an object ; and that~ 
He exists, is one of the greatest of those objective truths which 
are presented to us in the theology of* Scripture; while that 





from us, His redeemed, are due to Him our Redeemer, the grate- < 


ful“homage of our whole hearts, th tion of all we have. 
and all.we are to His will, stands fortis the ethical system: of 
the New Testament as one@f the greatest of all moral obliga- 
tions. The distinction is in every way as real as that which 
obtains in natural philosophy between the mathematics of the 
science and the objects of the science. All that is :mathema- ~ 
tical in this science would be true, although the universe were’ 
desolated of its matter, and no bodies existed between which 
lines could be drawn, either to compose actual solids or to pre- 
sent actual surfaces for the contemplation of the geometer. 
With but the conceivable lines and surfaces and solids of: 
empty space, geometry would still remain as stable a science, 
and with all its propositions as entire and irrefragable as ever. | 
And it is precisely thus that the ethies of theology are separa- 
ble, and might be viewed apart from the objects of theology— 
the moral relations, or rather the moral proprieties grounded on 
those relations, abiding unchangeable, whether they have been | 
suggested by the thought of only conceivable beings, or by the 
sight and knowledge of actual beings, to give them a substan- 
tial and living exemplification. But to complete our idea: of. 
this distinction, it must be added that facts or events ‘are 
existences, as well as what are properly termed objects—the 
fact that God created the world, as well as God Himself viewed: 
as 3 the object of our esintomiplation ; the event that Christ died 
ur Sins, as well as Christ Himself viewed in, like manner 
as an object.of contemplation. When we speak then of the! 
distinction between the objects and the ethics of theology, we 
extend: the meaning of the term objects beyond its usual 
aceeptation—making it comprehensive of historical events, :¢s 
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that comes#within the icleaigntiy ofiguidh ests in contradistine 
_ to which we place +h® ethics of theology as*eorhprehe 
all that comes within the category of quid oportet: pons a ite 
explanations, there should be no difficulty in apprehending the 
distinction between the ontology of the science and the deon- 
tology of the science. 

7. Now, thod@h néfaware-that this distinction has ever been’ - 
~ adverted to, or far les made use of by former theologians; we . 
cannot but regard it as®@me of prime importance in the science 
of theology. The whole peculiarity of the science, in fact, 
may be said to lie in its objects—for its ethics are essentially — 
the same with those which are in busy play and exercise 
amid the familiar relations of human society. The duty which 
- we'owe to God is the same in kind, though immeasurably 
- greater and higher in degree, than that which we owe to an 
earthly benefactor. But the truth that God is, is as essentially 
distinct from the truth that man is, as any information re- 
specting the existence of one being is distinct from the infor- 
mation that there exists another and a wholly different being. 
In ascending from the visible platform of things before and 
around us, to the contemplation of heavenly and divine things, 
we do not ascend to a different ethics, but we ascend to a dif- 
ferent set of objects from before. And the ethics are not more 
distinct from the objects than the respective faculties of our 
nature are by which we take cognizance ‘of these—the one 
being the faculty of observation, by which we come at the 
knowledge of existences; and the other the moral faculty, by 
which we obtain the knowledge of duties. But for the various 
applications which might be made of this distinction, we must 
refer to our separate treatise on Natural Theology. 

8. Each science has ifs own individual objects, which 1 clas- 
sifies according to certain relations and resemblances. ‘The i 
dividual objects of metaphysics are the sciences—of which 
therefore it may be said that the office is to classify on a large 
scale all the objects of human knowledge; because not taking 
cognizance of these, till the sciences had previously grouped 
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“<< “Hem into»wery" extensive genera, in the contemplation whereof 

«» athas to deal with wider and larger generalizations than. any 

‘of them. If each soience be regarded as the»general over its 

“own: individuals—then metaphysics, as being general over the 

 gelences, may be regarded as the generalissimo over all, know- 

ledge. After that each science had appropriated and is now 

cultivating its own section, the proper office of metaphysics is 

to form the sections into provinces, andijthe gifevinces into one 

‘Wast cmpiné or territory of human th@tght. Now it could 

scarcely be thus employed, that is di assigning the objective 

relations between the different branches of human knowledge, 

without’ adverting to the different mental powers that are 

ealled forth ‘in the prosecution of each of them. In other 

words, it naturally behoved to have been thrown back, or in a 

reflex direction, from such a consideration of the objects of 
knowledge to the consideration of the knowing faculties, . It is. 

this, we believe, which in the progress of speculation has caused 

such a merging of the metaphysical into the mental philosophy. 

And'so this metaphysics, this scientia scientiarum, whose pro- 

per office it is to ordain the place and the boundaries of all, 

has come down from her high superintendence, and in taking 

account of the powers and processes of the mind, given herself 

with almost exclusive care to the work and labour of but. one 

of the sciences. | 

= 9. For in truth the science of mind is as distinct from meta- 

physics as are any other of the sciences. Mind. is the subject 

of certain phenomena, even as matter.is. These phenomena 

are cognizable just as the others are, by observation—only by 

a different instrument of observation, by consciousness instead 

of sense, and which has been well called the faculty of internal 

observation. All its phenomena of the same kind are reduei- 

ble to laws, and by the very process*of generalization which 

" teads to the discovery and announcement of the laws of the 

material universe. In a word, mind, as belonging to the cate- 

gory of the qurd est, or to the order of existences, presents us 

with both the objects and the events which are included in. this 

category, with an object of contemplation in its own. proper- 
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me he _ e 
ties and substantive pein’, and with a succession offevents,dn 
the various:states of thinking and feeling and willing through ,» 


which it passes. In other words, mid like every.other 


existent thing, has a nature or physiology Of its owny. the in- 


vestigation éf which is a physical investigation ; and so Dre 
Thomas Brown tells us, and tells us rightly, of the physics of 
the mind, of both the facts and the laws of the mental phy- 
siolosy—a scieriée whifeh stands as separately out from meta- 
physics as do any of thie physical sciences in the dps one 
the material world. ? | ae 
10. And this is not the only instanee in which the niental has 
been blended most inappropriately, and therefore most injuri- 
ously—for what can injure true philosophy morethan a confound- 
ing of the things which differ, or of certain of the sciences with 
other sciences? Surely to tell what 1s right and what is wrong 1s 
one thing ; and to tell what are the facts or phenomena, and from 
these what are the laws of mind, is another—yet have the mental 


and the moral been amalgamated into one; and so the ethical 


professor must lay down his map of the human faculties ere he 
will enter on the proper, or rather the only business of his chair, 
which is the philosophy of duty.» In like manner, he who tells 
us what is good or bad in argument, is employed on a different 
subject altogether from him who tells us of the properties or 
processes of mind ; and yet the logical professor will often think 
++ inoumbent to take a walking survey over the whole territory 
of mind, ere he enters on the work of his own proper calling, 
which is the act of ratiocination. These colleagues, when they 
thus expatiate, it may well be said, are each of them walking 
abroad—for certain it is that each has ventured forth beyond 
his own premises ; and sometimes when they do meet in this 
outer field, which they have converted into a sort of common, 


it is not always on the most friendly and harmonious terms— ~« 


for it has been known that with adverse mental theories theyj — 
to the great edification of their scholars, have actually fallen 
out by the way. os way to save this conflict—and could I 
command but an infinitesimal of the millions expended on war 
or luxury, it should be done—were to endow a complete univer- 
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sity, where keeping each professor within the limits of his own 
pecuiium, I would erect.a separate chair for the mental physio- 
logy, or for the science of mind, viewed as the subject of certain 
processes and phenomena, which fall within the domain of 
observational truth, and have really no more to do with the 
question of what is sound in argument, or sound in morals 
either, than of what is sound or demonstrative in algebra, And 
what is more, I should not look on this living encyclopedia of 
_ chairs and professorships as fully consummated, unless besides 
those of logic and ethics and the mental physiology, there was 
one of metaphysics to the bargain—the proper and distinct office 
of which is to take cognizance of the characteristic peculiarities, 
and the connecting relations both of these and of all other scietices, 
11. We are nearly done with these generalities—now that 
you must understand the reason why, in the title of this Chap- 
ter, we have added to preliminary metaphysics, preliminary 
mental physics. The real distinction between these we take 
for granted must by this time be quite palpable: and let 
us now therefore point out certain things in the working and 
procedure of the human faculties, which are of fit and useful 
cognizance at the outset of your theological studies: | 
1%. The first doctrine in the mental physiology which I 
would select: for consideration is, the dependence of the atten- 
tion on the will, We do not need to perform the analysis by 
which this has been conclusively established, and for which we 
refer more especially to Dr. Thomas Brown. It is a fact which, 
even though it had never been dealt with scientifically, we should 
have been entitled to proceed upon in the treatment of our own 
questions. It is manifest to the familiar experience of every 
one, that at the bidding of our own will, we may turn our 
attention to one object of thought, and withdraw it from an- 
other. Doubtless there are topics which, on the moment of 
their being presented, will force themselves upon our attention 
without any distinct or sensible effort upon our part. It is 
not the less true, however, that the will has a command over 
the exercises of this faculty ; and we are often conscious of the 
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is given to one thing, and taken off from another. But for this 
there could be no just anger felt at the misunderstandings*or 
misapprehensions of other men. Nothing is the legitimate ob- 
ject of anger which is not wilful. We often feel anger at the 
mistakes of our fellows; but it is not a rightful anger, unless. 
thé mistake could have been avoided, had the party chosen to 
attend to the matter in question, The mere intellectual error 
or perversity of another, we ought not to be angry at, if 1t pro- 
ceed altogether from the constitution of his mtellect, or from the 
cireumstanees by which he is surrounded. The understanding 
is not the proper object of a resentful feeling for any of its acts, 
but the will is. 

13. And it is thus, and thusalone, that opinion comes within 
the scope of a moral reckoning ; or to express it otherwise, that 
man ig responsible for his belief. The ethical principle which 
has been already stated by us, that nothing ts virtuous or vicious 
which is not voluntary, is that for any act to be susceptible of 
a moral designation, it must have originated or had its consent 
i the will—is the essential element in this question. After 
this, we have only to determine the part which the will has in 
the conclusions of the understanding. That there can be no 
belief without evidence, is just as true as that there can be no 
vision without a visible object, and light to behold it in. But 
to work the belief, it is not enough that the evidence be pre- 
sented—it must also be perceived, which 1t may never be un- 
less it is attended to. The final act of belief may be as much 
the neeessary or organic result of the evidence at the time 
within the mind’s contemplation, as the picture on the retina 
of the eye is the organic result of all the light which falls upon 
it from an external object. The will may have nothing to do 
at this last step of the process, and yet have had much to do 
_at the previous steps of 1t; in the one case when atiendeng to 
the evidence which never could have been perceived, unless 
brought by the exeréisc of this faculty within the sphere of 
observation; in the other, when looking to the visible object 
Which it were impossible to see, had the spectator chosen to 
turn away from it, or to shut his cyeé. 
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14, Let us apply this at once to Christianity, Should a 
message atamped with the likelihood of having come from an 
earthly friend be brought to our door; and still more, should it 
bear not the pretension only but the aspect of having come 
from the best and highest friend of all, our Father in heaven— 
then to turn away from it, and to refuse the examination, both 
of its credentials and its subject-matter, might be to risk our 
Janding in a state of unbelief, which not only in itself is intel- 
lectually, but which when viewed in connexion with the ante- 
cedent volition which gave it birth, is morally wrong. I¢ is not 
the incompetency of all the evidence we saw to work convic- 
tion that will justify our want of it. What we have to be 
reckoned with for, 1s our inattention to those premonitory. sig- 
nals which, if they did not bear this evidence fully and legibly 
inscribed upon them, at least pointed out the quarter where 
it lay; and which, had we explored, might have brought us 
within the observation of what we did not see, because we 
would not seck after. We see not, because we care not. We 
have fallen short of belief, not, for aught we know, from the 
want of evidence, but clearly in our case, whatever the evi- 
dence, from the want of an attention that we chose not to bestow. 
Tt is this precisely which makes the unbelief criminal, and 
affixes a moral characteristic to our intellectual state. Itis on 
this ground that our Saviour Himself pronounces on the cul- 
pability of unbelief, and resolves it into the evil state of men’s 
affections, and that again into the evil of their doings. The 
condemnation of it 1s, that men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. (John iii, 19.) And that 
they searched not the Scriptures, because not willing to come 
to Christ that they might have life. (John v. 39, 40.) Leta 
professed message from the upper sanctuary have but the veri- 
similitude of this high claim; and this confers upon it the real 
and righiful claim, if not of being forthwith believed, at least — 
of being forthwith mquired into. To regard it with neglect, 
even at this initial stage, is to incur the tremendous hazard of 
having neglected a great salvation—because the hazard of a 
wilful, and therefore a criminal, ignorance of such doctrines as 
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God wills us to believe for our everlasting peace, of such pre- 
cepts as He wills us to perform for the habits and the services 
and the enjoyments of an everlasting blessedness in heaven. It 
is the office of attention, as the intermediate link which con- 
nects the moral and intellectual departments of our nature, or 
as the ligament which binds them—that explains how the state 
of our convictions may often be the fit subject of a judicial cog- 
nizance ; and how, resolvable as it may often be into an indif- 
ferency to God and to His will, it may become the matter of 
our most emphatic condemnation.* 

15. And what is true of the intellectual 1s to a great extent 
true also of what may be called the emotional states of the mind. 
If belief be the necessary or the organic result of the evidence 
wherein we see any given object of contemplation, emotion may 
be as much the necessary or the organic result of those charac- 
teristics which belong to it, and which are present at the time 
to the mind of the observer. When he looks to a landscape 
spread out before him, he might no more help the sense that 
he has of its beauty than the sense that he has of its reality. 
When he thinks of the kindness of a friend, the consequent 
gratitude may come as much unbidden into his heart as does 
the conviction that he exists into his understanding. And 
so of the recoil which is felt at the sight of some loathsome 
creature, which may be as little a thing of will, and as much a 
thing of physical constitution, as is the sensation which its 
colour impresses on the retina of the eye. How then is it that 
we become responsible for our emotions—for our desires and 
our aversions and our rescntments, and our various other mental 
susceptibilities, which seem to be no more things of choice than 
the felt taste of any given food when brought into contact with 
our palates, or the felt heat of the fire when we approach our 
hands to it? 

16. The responsibility of man for his emotions 1s made out 
in the same way that the responsibility for his belief is. It is 

* Man’s responsibility for his belief resolves itself into responsibility for the 


direction of bis attention, of which faculty the human will is the commander and 
reguiator.—2 Thess. ii, 10, 12; Is. 1.8; Heb. ii. 1-3; Ps. oxix. 9. 
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true that he cannot bid immediately the required love into his: 
heart, or bid away from it the denounced and forbidden hatred. 
But what he cannot do immediately, he can do mediately. He 
cannot will the emotions so as that at the mere word of command 
they shall arise in his heart at any given instant; but he can 
summon to the presence of his mind their counterpart objects, 
which may then work their appropriate influence upon his feel- 
ings. He can give his attention to one set of objects, and force 
itaway from another. In short, the objects are the instruments 
he works by, when he wants either to awaken or preserve in his 
bosom their correspondent feelings ; and attention 1s the faculty 
by which he keeps his hold of these instruments, and brings them 
to bear on the subjective mind, so as to put their own proper 
impress on the sensibilities of ournature. J can think of God’s 
love to me in Christ Jesus; and if I think believingly, my heart 
will be thereby warmed into the love of God back again. Or 
my mind can cease from thinking of the mjury that would 
excite me to revenge, when my heart will ccase from its fierce 
and fiery agitations. Even should it be impossible to view 
with the love of moral complacency the enemy who has done 
me wrong—still by looking in another direction, by shifting 
my regards from his character to his state, I might view him 
with the love of compassion—~nay, with the love of kindness : 
And as I dwell in thought on the certainty of his coming death, 
and the possibility of its unrepentant horrors—-instead of re- 
senting the injustice of his short-lived triumph, I may be led 
to pity and to pray for him. And thus it is that attention, 
or consideration, or reflection, which, term it as we may, 1s an 
intellectual exercise under the will’s control, and for which, 
therefore, we are liable to be judicially dealt with—is so mighty 
as an implement of culture, whether in the natural school of 
morality for the discipline of the heart, or for the lessgns of 
spiritual and experimental Christianity in the school of the 
gospel.* : 

17. This law of the mental physiology, this relation between 


* The responsibility of man for his emotions is resolvable into the same prin- 
ciple with his responsibility for his belief—Rev. xxii. 15; Col. iii. 6. 
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the understanding and the heart, or between the objects of ‘an 
‘intellectual contemplation, and the emotions which are excited 
thereby, is of the utmost theological importance, and evinces a 
most beautiful and beneficial harmony between the constitution 
of the human mind and the doctrines of the Christian revela- 
tion. We might have extended the operation of the law to the 
appetites as well as the emotions—for though it be not the 
thought of food which calls forth hunger, or of water which calls 
forth thirst, ccrtain it is that the appetency for an intoxicating 
beverage may in this way be whetted and fomented ; and that 
we must turn away our sight and eyes from viewing vanity, as 
well as our thoughts from the very imagination of it, in order 
to shake off the most hurtful and degrading of those passions 
which war against the soul. This only gives a wider gencrality 
to the statement, that the intellect must be rightly occupied 
in order to right affections or right desires of any sort having — 
practically the dominion over us. We shall thus understand 
the place of ascendency, or of presiding euardianship and com- 
mand, which is assigned to faith in the moral dynamics of the 
New Testament ; and will recognise the sound philosophy as 
well as scriptural authority of such sayings as © sanctified by 
faith,” “ renewed in knowledge,” “living a life of faith on the 
Son of God,” “sanctified by the truth,” “ walking in the truth,” 
—regenerated by the power of it, or “ born again by the in- 
corruptible seed of the word,” receiving power to become new 
creatures, or to become the sons of God through the operation of 
our belief in Christ Jesus. There is no man deeply read in the 
philosophy of our nature, if he but make a study of our present 
lesson, who will not perccive of this belief that it is the turning- 
point of a new character, as well as of a new condition and new 
prospects—that there must be a moral along with the intcllectual 
-ehange; and that if in virtue of the one he be indeed translated 
out of darkness into marvellous light, then as the sure and unfail- 
ing consequence, in virtue of the other, he will be translated “ 
‘from the spirit of bondage and fear into love and liberty, and 
the generous inspiration of all goodness. It is thus that the most 
effectual preachers of faith aro also the most effectual preachers 
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of righteousness; and such is the sure concatenation between 
the enhghtenment of the understanding and enlargement of 
the heart, that, let a man but know God as a Friend and 
reconciled Father, and from that moment he ts on firm van- 
tage-ground for the services of a grateful and willing obedience.* 

18. The next law of the mental physiology that we recom- 
mend for special consideration to the theological student, is the 
law of habit. There are certain of its applications so very 
obvious that we need scarcely advert to them—as in the busi- 
ness of the pulpit, when employed by the preacher for giving 
emphasis and urgency to his calls of immediate repentance— 
seeing that every day of perseverance in the spirit and ways of 
ungodliness strenothens the inveteracy of this natural and uni- 
versal disease, and makes the moral recovery of those on whom 
all this earnestness is thrown away still more hopeless and im- 
practicable than before. At present we view it more as the 
indication of a natural regimen, the establishment of which 
seems to evince the purposes of Him who 1s at once the Creator 
‘and Governor of men, or what may be termed the policy of the 
divine administration. To explain our meaning it is not re- 
quired that we shall enter on the analysis or philosophy of | 
habit; for any conclusion which we mean now to offer is 
grounded on the most palpable of its phenomena—which are, 
first, the increasing facility of virtue to those who resolutely, 
and in the face of every temptation, keep by its lessons and its 
Jaws ; and secondly, the more prone and headlong tendency, 
aggravated and confirmed at length into the helpless necessity 
of sinning on the part of those who, given to self-indulgence, 
become the votaries of disobedience and vice. It is not of any 
reward for the one or punishment for the other coming ab 
extra that we now speak—of a local heaven, teeming with 
the means of enjoyment, or a local hell, where pains and suf- 
ferings are inflicted as the wages of iniquity. We speak of 
~ the effect which virtue and vice respectively have on the mind 
* Habitual and believing attention to the objective truths of Cliristianity is the 


creat instrument of bringing the mind into right subjective states.—1 John iv. 10: 
16,19; Jude, 20,21; Gal. ii 20; 1 Cor. xv. 2; John xvii. 17; 2 Cor, iii, 18, 
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and character of their respective followers, in that they tend so 
to fix and establish their own influence over them, that afcer a 
time they who have been righteous are righteous still, or they - 
who have been unjust and unholy are unjust and unholy still. 
It is of this subjective operation only that I am now speaking, 
and not of any other doom than the unchangeable moral doom 
which awaits the good and the evil. Men live long enough to 
see the exemplification of it even in this world, though perhaps 
it was greatly more patent in antediluvian times, though only 
realized there on one side of the picture, when the period of 
discipline extended to nearly a thousand years; and, as if in 
conformity with this, we read that the wickedness of man was 
great on the earth, which was corrupt and full of violence ; 
and also, as if to restrain our species from ever rising here, at 
least to such heights of irreclaimable profligacy, the natural 
life was shortened to a hundred and twenty years by Him 
whose Spirit would no longer strive with men, now advanced to 
« wickedness more enormous than could be any longer tolerated 
in the world. | 

19. This view might afford even to natural theology the 


glimpse of our coming futunty in another state of being. 


Suppose that there had been no death, but that an immortality 
on earth had becn alike stamped on two different societies—one 
of the virtuous and another of the profligate among mankind— 
the one ripening and expanding and confirming more and more 
every age towards the perfection of moral excellence, and the 
other in like manner towards the perfection, if we may so call 
it, of moral depravity—till the certainty of cach abiding by its 
own specific and now fixed character, had become absolute and 
‘erovocable, Had such been the arrangement, that terres- 
trial pandemonium which was realized before the flood would 
have been perpetual, and every new eycle of time would have 
brought an accession to its atrocities and its horrors. Now, 
to conceive of this as the real immortality which 1s in reserve 
for the wicked, we have only to imagine that they bear the 
identical habits and tendencies of their present life across the 
vrave with them to the place of their everlasting destination. © 
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We speak not now of their physical condition in respect of pain 
or pleasure there, but of their moral character in respect of 
worth or wickedness there ; and it does afford, even apart from 
revelation, a dubious, it may be, but still a likely perspective 
of the final issue of things—when, on the side of the upright, 
we shall behold an indefinite ascent in the ethereal heights, 
which never terminate, both of greater holiness and greater 
love; and, on the side of the reprobate, an always deepening 
hue of fouler depravity, of more fell malignity and defiance 
and rebellious hatred and hardihood than before, This were 
but the continuance or further development of a progression 
now before our eyes; and as such not improbable, even with 
no other lights to guide us than those of naked and unassisted 
theism—certainly strengthened, however, by the intimations. of 
Seyipture.* | 

20. And there is a harmony altogether worthy of cbserva- 
tion between the law of habit, which forms part of the natural 
economy of the human spirit, and a certain part or process in 
the revealed economy of the gospel. In virtue-of the former, 
let there to-day be a struggle between temptation and the 


sense of duty ; and should conscience, or this sense of duty, be | 


overborne, thon on the morrow conscience will offer a feebler 
resistance than before, and so temptation, still surer of the 
mastery, will at every renewal of the assault, speed onward 
with all thé greater certainty, and effect the work of moral 
deterioration. Now, in keeping with this, we are told in the 
Bible, that it is the Spirit of God who operates on the spirit 
of man, to stimulate both his aspirations after all that is good, 
and his resistance to all that is evil. Let us tmagine, then, 
that instead of complying with the suggestion of this heavenly 
visitant, we stifle and withstand it; then the distinct mtima- 
tion of Scripture is, that the Spirit is grieved by such a treat- 


* The tendency of moral qualitics to fix and perpetuate themselves in the 
character, till the wickedness or the goodness be so fur confirmed as to be irre- 
coverable : the miseries of the one and delhghts of the other may form the main 
ingredients of the eternal wretchedness or felicity in « future state. Rev. xxii. 
11; Gal. vi.7,8; Prov.i.381; xi. 30; Rom. xiv, 17, 
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ment—that He is alienated more and more the longer we per- 
severe in this neglect of Him and of His warnings—that He 
at length ceases to strive, and all His influences for good are 
withdrawn from a heart within which they had so often sought 
a lodgement, and as often been quenched and extinguished. 
. And so at last grace gives up the contest with nature—leaving 
‘¢ to the wild misrule of its own unchecked propensities, that 
it may be filled with the fruit of its own ways. It is thus that 
in the moral history of every unrepentant siner, these two 
laws—the law of habit and the law of the Spirit of God—tft 
‘nas it were to each other, and act conspiringly together to- 
wards the saine fearful result—a creature abandoned to itself, 
and left without any counteractive influence to stay or to mi- 
tigate those evil passions which had been fostered through life ; 
and which, with all the tenacity of an, undying worm, will 
cleave to him as their prey and their victim through eternity.* 

21. But ere that we have finished this contemplation, we must 
have recourse to another law of the mental physiology. We 
have already seen that the affections of our nature, whether 
good or evil, are strengthened by indulgence, till at length, 
through the operation of habit, they beeome the fixed and irre- 
versible principles of our character, with full ascendency over 
us. Now, couple with the force of this moral necessity the 
undoubted fact of the happiness, the inherent and essential 
happiness, which lies in the exercise of our good affections ; and 
the wretchedness alike inherent of every spirit that is corroded 
or tempest-driven by the venom or violence of bad ones—and out 
of these elements alone both a heaven and a hell can be ima- 
gined, where either virtue is its own roward, or vice its own self- 
tormentor through eternity. We dispute not the possibility or 
even the likelihood of other ingredients—of the physical de- 
lights and gratifications which a beneficent Father might shower 
down among the habitations of the righteous; of the physical dis- 





* In harmony with the law of habit is, gencrally speaking, the method of the 
Spirit’s denling with men: withdrawn from those who resist Him, given in larger 
measure to those who obey Him. Acts v.82; Markiv. 25; Epb. iv. $0; 1 Thess. 
v.19; Gen. vi. 3; 1 Jolin v. 16. 
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comforts and agonies which are ministered in ceaseless vengeance 
throughout the region of the ungodly. But there lies a great 
theological lesson, not only in the effeet of repeated acts to stamp 
a perpetual character, but in the effect of character alone and 
of itself, on our state of enjoyment-—whether we look, on the 
one hand, to the heart’s ease, the complacency, the oil of glad- 
ness, the thousand pleasurable sensations attendant on the love 
of God and the happy consciousness of His favour, the sweets 
of charity between man and man, and, along with the sunshine 
of their mutual confidence, the play of those mutual sympathies 
which act and react, when gratitude and good-will come together, 
in cordial and confiding fellowship; or, in contrast with these, 
the reverse influences of a distempered morale, when envy and 
suspicion and hatred and discontent fret and tumultuate in 
every bosom, and ever and anen break forth in storms of fer 
cest controversy—where allis darkness above them, among crea- 
tures thus living in the state of defiance to an angry God, and 
all is moral anarchy around them, among these same creatures 
fired with licentious or vindictive passions against each other. 
There is, we say, a lesson of soundest theology to be gathered 
from such a contemplation. It demonstrates of how little avail 
justification were for the happiness of our eternity if not accom- 
panied by sanctification, It tells us that though the righteous- 
ness of Christ were made judicially ours, so as to invest us with 
a full and valid title of entry into heaven, yet our salvation 1s 
incomplete unless the graces of His character become personally 
ours, so as to qualify us for heaven’s exercises and heaven’s joys. 
The gospel has not broken up the connexion between love and 
enjoyment on the one hand, between hatred and misery on the 
other. These abide the unrepealed, the invariable sequences 
of our spiritual economy—so that to make good the happiness 
of heaven, it is as indispensable as evcr that we acquire the 
spirit and the character of heaven. This we know from the 
distinct and repeated averments of holy writ; but it 1s well 
that on thé foundation of mental science we can raise another 
invineiblé barricr against the errors of Antinomianism. 

22. To obey God is followed up by the ereater facility of 
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obedience—to sin against Him is followed up by the greater 
necessity of sinning, In the one case we become every day 
more proficient and accomplished than before, as the scholars of 
righteousness—in the other more helpless and degraded than 
before, as the slaves of iniquity. This might well be called a 
regimen of moral rewards and moral penalties; and when we 
join with it the consideration that virtue has its own native 
pleasures, and vice its own native disquietudes and pains, then 
do we behold in the spirit of man, constituted as he is, a self- 
working mechanism by which the sanctions of law are executed, 
and the government of a holy Lawgiver isupholden. Under such 
a diseipline as this, which is in perfect analogy with all that 
passes before us, we might see in the eternity of hell-torments 
—not, as has been represented by the enemies of the Christian 
faith, 2 monstrous disproportion .between the punishment and 
the crime—not a wretchedness that never ends in return for 
the wickedness of a brief and ephemeral life-time—but we see a 
wickedness confirmed and unrepented of here carried with all 
its acquired tendencies and habits across the grave, and perpe- 
tuating itself there in new and multiplied and ever-recurring 
transgressions. The sufferings are bound up with the sins ; and 
the one is eternal just because the other 1s eternal. The crea- 
ture suffers everlastingly just because he sins everlastingly ; and 
in his awful destiny we behold, not an endurance that never 
ends in remuneration for the offences of a few years, but the 
continued operation of that law by which sin and suffering do 
constantly follow each other, whether m the present or in a 
future state of existence. It is not because we like to indulge 
in a cold-blooded speculation that we give forth this argument ; 
but because of its urgent and immediate bearing on practical 
Christianity—seeing that it would slacken the operation of 
every motive to flec from the coming wrath, 1f men were un- 
taught the lesson that now or never was the alternative on 
which their eternity was suspended; and that m striving to 
be might and religious here, they in truth were sfriving for 
their all. 

23. Many other applications of the mental physiology might 
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be adduced, and of its service in conducting to a right and a 
wise deliverance on theological questions. At present, how- 
ever, we shall give but one specimen more, and which we select 
as among the best of these adaptations. We are indebted for 
it to the admirable sagacity of Bishop Butler, who first dis- 
tinguished between each of the special affections and that more 
general affection which is the love of self; and then pointed out 
the difference between what he calls the terminating object of a 
special affection, and that accompanying pleasure which is felt 
in the indulgence of it. Take compassion for an example of this. — 
The proper object of this affection is the relief of misery, in the 
fulfilment of which object it rests and terminates. It is obvious 
that the more intense the compassion 1s, the more intently will it 
be set upon its object, to the exclusion for the time being of every- 
thing else from the mind—having all its regards monopolized, 
as it were, by the wretchedness which is before it, and actuated 
by no other desire at the moment than that of doing it away. 
It is thus that he demonstrgtes the disinterested character of 
this, and indced of every special affection whatever—it being 
quite clear of every such affection, that it is wholly distinct 
from the love of self; and that the stronger it is, the mind is 
all the more thoroughly engrossed with its own proper object, 
and so more away from the consideration of self, the gratifica- 
tion of which, or the advantage.of which, forms no part at the 
time of its aim or of its thoughts. And yet this does not hin- 
der, but that in the indulgence of this affection there might, 
and indeed from the very nature of affections we thmk that 
there must be, an accompanying pleasure. Nay, the stronger 
the affection, the greater must be the pleasure. And yet it is 
not this pleasure that the mind is looking to, or laying itself 
out for; but, recurring to our example, it looks to another's 
wretchedness alone, and lays itself out for the relief of that 
wretchedness alone. This has been most felicitously illustrated 
by Butler from the appetite of hunger—the proper object of 
which in*the use of food is relief from its own cravings, not the 
pleasure of eating. And as of this appetite, so of every special . 
affection. The object to which it seeks, and in whieh it finds 
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its rest and its complacent gratification, is altogether distinct 
from the complacency itself, or from the enjoyment which ac- 
companies the gratification. This enjoyment though felt by 
self is not the thing aimed at by self; and though incidental 
to every special affection, yet is it but an accessory or collateral, 
and as distinct from the object. of the affection, as the way toa 
landing-place is distinct from the landing-place. This may 
appeara subtle, but is a most sound and substantial distinction 
notwithstanding ; and of the very greatest use, particularly 
in ethical science, where it cuts up by the roots both the selfish 
and the utilitarian systems of morality. 

24, But it is of value in theology also—more particularly in 
enabling us to adjust a question which has been raised about 
the disinterested love of God. Every special affection, in fact, 
may be said to be disinterested—and that in respect of its hav- 
ing a distinct object of its own, separate from the good or the 
advantage of self, the love we bear to which being properly 
the only selfish affection of our nature. In this sense, the 
ravenous appetite for intoxicating liquors, when looked to philo- 
sophically, is just as disinterested as is the urgent feeling of 
compassion—both of them being set on distinct objects of their 
own; and neither of them certainly having the good of self for 
ita aim, which propcrly and scientifically is the alone interested 
pursuit whereof the mind is capable. And it is Just so of our 
love to God. There is pleasure in the exercise of this special 
affection as in every other ; but this pleasure is only the accom- 
paniment of the affection and not its object-—-the mind in the 
act of its indulgence being wholly away from self and wholly 
aet upon God, or upon the graces and glories of His character. 
Notwithstanding then of the accompanying pleasure, 1t is still 
a disinterested affection—nay, the greater the pleasure the 
‘more disinterested it is—this pleasure, it is clear, being in pro- 
portion to the strength of the affection, which strength of affec- 
tion ensures that the mind at the time of its exercise 1s all the 
-maore intently set upon its object, and all the more away 
from any reflex or subjective regards upon itself. Altogether it 
May be said to form an exquisite principle in the constitution — 
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of the mind, that when indulging a special affection, then in 
very proportion as its own enjoyment is less in its thoughts, or 
less the object of its desire. because then engrossed with wholly 
another object, the greater is that enjoyment. We are not 
denying that the love of self is a legitimate affection, far more 
than very many of the special affections which could be named: 
we are only saying, be they good or evil, they are all of them 
distinct from the love of self, and that although each ministers 
to the gratification of self, in the act and at the time of its own 
gratification, One’s own happiness, which is the proper object 
of self-love, is a fair and right object of pursuit and calculation. 
Our Saviour on earth served and suffered for the joy that was set 
before Him ; yet is it nevertheless true, that the highest of our 
joys in heaven never can be reached but through a disinterested 
medium—the love of God for Himself—the love of holiness for 
its own sake.* 


* Every special affection is distinct frum the love of self, and the pleasure which 
acconipanies the indulgence of such is distinct from the object in which it termi- 
nates.—Heb. xii. 2: Matt. xix. 19; xxii. 37. 


CHAPTER [11 


ON CERTAIN INITIAL CONSIDERATIONS PRESENT TO EVERY MIND, 
AND WHICH LAY THE OBLIGATION UPON ALL OF GIVING TO RE- 
LIGION THEIR SERIOUS ENTERTAINMENT. 


1. Bur far the most important lesson in the science of the 
mental physiology is the supremacy of conscience—the disco- 
very also of Bishop Butler, or at least first given forth by him 
in clear and formal announcement for the benefit of the world. 
Yet we have reserved it for our present Chapter, because we 
hold this law to be the real originator of certain moral forces 
which operate in every mind, and give it the first impulses to- 
wards any earnest thought or inquiry after God. 

2. We do not think it necessary to expound here this great 
principle, which Butler has set forth with so much perspicuity 
and philosophical precision, Let me refer you therefore to the 
three first of his famous fifteen sermons, all of which are worthy 
of being most seriously pondered by the theological student ; 
and whereof those now specially recommended are capable, we 
think, of being so used and applied as to give him a most com- 
manding position at the outset of his professional studies. A 
few of thesé applications it shal] now be our endeavour to unfold. 

3. The sense of right and wrong is universal in our species. 
This moral faculty has been termed a voice within us; and if 
so, there is no speech nor language where the voice is not 
heard. The evidence for a universal conscience throughout the 
human family is to be found in the vocables of all nations; and 
could so very extensive an induction be made, might be found 
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piecemeal, and with no exception, by successive acts of distinct 
individual converse, save in the cases of infancy. and idiotism, 
wherever man or woman was to be met with. Certain it is, that 
missionaries, whose field of enterprise is the whole earth, eveno. 
its most remote and savage lands, when they speak (and it 18 
among their first and earliest themes) of good and evil in the 
sense of what ought and what ought not to be done, they do 
not startle the natives as if by the utterance of things unknown, 
but meet with the full sympathy at least of their understand- 
ings, or with the response of a ready intelligence everywhere. 
There is, as part and parcel of their mental constitution, a judg- 
ment of what is right and what is wrong in every bosom, though 
we do not contend for the absolute uniformity of these judg- 
ments. Our concern at present is with the faculty, or judge 
in every breast—and that whether or not there be a perfect 
identity in the verdicts which are severally given forth by them. 
We hear much of the diversitics in their moral cstimate of the 
same thing, which obtain among the people of difterent coun- 
tries and ages. It is not essential to any reasoning of outs 
that we should now attempt any explanation or adjustment of 
these diversities. We believe it to be a semblance, and httle 
more ; and that on the application of right tests for the deter- 
mination of this matter, it will be found that the same iniquities 
are condemned, and that goodness and truth and honesty are 
justified and held in reverence all the world over. 

4, But it is not with the lessons of conscience that we at pre- 
gent have to do, or with the uniformity of these lessons, It is 
of the authority wherewith they are given forth that we now 
speak—an authority felt by all to be rightful, whether de- 
ferred to in practice or not. It may not be the habit of all 
men to obey conscience ; but it is the sentiment of all men that 
conscience ought to be obeyed. This is necessarily involved in 
the very idea of conscience~its precise function being to take 
cognizance of the right and the wrong—of the ought and the 
ought not. The supremacy of conscience may be regarded 
thefefore as an identical proposition. To say that it is nght 
to obey conscience, is but to say that it is right to do what is 
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right. he faculty then which thus tells of the right and the 
wrong, is in its very nature the master faculty of the mind. 
When it speaks, it must, from the office which essentially be- 
laags to it, be with the voice of one having authority—stand- 
ing as it does from the lessons in which it deals, with the right 
and in the relation of a supcrior over all the other desires and 
faculties of our nature—and being not the teacher only, but the 
commander of righteousness. Her part is that of lawgiver to 
the mind, and that whether we perform our part or not of 
obedience to her laws. Her right is not, abrogated by our re- 
bellion, any more than the government of a nation is cast down 
from its legitimacy, though cast down from executive power in 
the anarchy of the state, or by the lawless insurrection of its 
subjects. This is the supremacy of conscience, as first expounded 
by Bishop Butler. Whether she be sovereign de facto or not, she 
is sovereign de jure, and as such, recognised and read of all men. 

5. This, then, is the faculty which each man feels to be 
striving within him—a judge within the breast; and to make 
the impression more complete, with the power too of sum- 
mary execution, both for the dispensation of rewards and 
the infliction of penalties—an instant complacency in the act 
of well-doing, the bitterness of remorse in the retrospect of 
evil. It may be difficult to estimate the strength of argument 
for a God in this phenomenon of a universal conscience, the 
supremacy whereof is felt by all men; but it is not difficult to 
imagine what thoughts, what apprchensions, it will suggest to 
each man. The feeling of a judge within him will not fail 
to be associated in his mind with the idea of a judge over him, 
in the shape of an impression at least if not of an inference 
We do not speak of what might logically be made of this phe- 
nomenon, or how much a reasoner might tell him to believe 
because of it. We speak of that which passes singly and spon- 
taneously in the homestead of the man’s own thoughts—or what 
it is that, with the constant presence of such a monitor, his 
spirit will at times conjure up in its own solitary workings, and 
apart from communion with all his fellows. We speak of that 
which takes place in the cell of his own feelings, and his overt 
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cogitations ; and affirm of every man, that, exercised and les- 
soned by these, he cannot make escape at least from the notion 
ofa God. I will not say at present whether these must give 
him the belief, but they will at least give him the conception 
ofa God. If not convinced of Him, he will at all events con- 
ceive of Him. It is in virtue of this ever busy and ever whis- 
pering conscience within him, if there be not the certainty, not 
even the probability, there will at the very least be the imagi- 
nation of a God. It is this faculty in truth, with its ever recur- 
ring instigations, which gives to humanity its strongest sense of 
a God. Apart from revelation, it is the theology of conscience, 
and not the theology of academic demonstration, which origi- 
nated or upholds religion in the world. Itis because of this part 
or peculiarity in our mental constitution that we have a popu- 
lar theology anywhere, nor can we explain it otherwise than by 
the universality of such a constitution that we have a popular 
theology everywhere. This tallics at all points with the ex- 
perience of missionanes. They may make utterance of. God 
with as much freedom in the ear of the rudest savages as they 
do of right and wrong; and the theological is not more strange 
to their hearers than is the ethical conception. The two concep- 
tions, in fact, seem to be intimately blended in every bosom, in- 
somuch that we are not sensible of the inference which conducts 
by one step from the feeling of a supreme conscience within, 
to the notion of a supreme God who is above and over us. 

6. And here let me intimate once for all, that I have no 
confidence even in the gencral doctrine of innate ideas, and 
can see no evidence for the human mind having the innate 
idea, and far less the innate conviction of a God. We cannot 
enter into the reasonings, or rather the strenuous asseverations, 
of Fenelon and others on the subject of what may be termed 
an instinctive or intuitive theism. We think that the univer- 
sality of the notion, and the want of all sensibie reasoning which 
could have led to it, might be otherwise accounted for; and that 
the account is Just to be found in the felt supremacy of conscience. 
Sudh is the rapidity of our mental processes when often re- 
peated so as to have become familiar, that a process of but one 
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&tep, though in reality an inference, may well pass for an intul- 
tion ; and thus may it fare with man when he reasons from his 
conscience to his God. The transition from the one term to 
the other may have been too quick to be noticed by him; and 
thus it may happen that what he really sees through the medium 
of an argument, he may think that he sees by an immediate 
perception of the mind. Wespeak ambiguously on the subject, 
as we should like to do of everything that is either too distant 
or too minute for observation. I cannot tell of the infinitesimals 
that are beyond my eye-sight, and have not yet been brought 
up to vision by microscopes of greatest power; and yet far be- 
neath this limit there is room for many a world of wonders, of 
which, however, it is my soundest philosophy to say that I do 
not know, and therefore cannot tell. And there are infinitesi- 
mals in time as well as space, among which I am unable to dis- 
tinguish between the instant and the successiye; or, when the 
question is of mind and its phenomena, to fetch up the secrets 
which lie in its hidden region of littles, so hidden as to be a 
region of invisibles—-and thus tell which is the intuition, or 
which is the rapid inference that flashed with lightning speed 
from premises to conclusion. There is a ne plus ultra beneath 
which, or on the other side of which, we must submit to be 
ignorant ; and therefore though we will not deny, we are 
as little willing to affirm, that man has an intuitive sense of 
Deity—more especially, as in the felt supremacy of conscience 
we are presented with at least a likely explanation. Certainly 
it is not on the basis of any mystical intuitions—and we only 
call them mystical because they are unknown—that we shall 
seek to strengthen any theology of ours. All our preferences 
are for the definite and the unquestionable ; and with the rich 
abundance in our possession of distinct and satisfactory proofs 
both for the natural and the Christian theology, we should feel 
it unpardonable if we led you to associate with either, the un- 
certainty or the haze of any darkling speculation.* 


* Conscience a universal faculty, and the impression of a God equally so; furming 
a valid ground for holding religious converse with men all the world over.—Rom. 
vu. 14,15; Luke xii. 67; Acts xxiv. 16. 
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7. But without determining this question, or how the notion | 
of a Deity may have been originated—-whether in the shape of 
a certainty, or a conjecture, or even of a bare conception— 
enough for our purpose now that this notion exists, be it the 
fruit of an intuition, or of an inference grounded on the felt 
stirrings of a conscience within the heart. Ifin the form of a 
certainty, then did we but know the will of God as well as His 
being, it would demand our instant obedience. If in the form 
of a conjecture, then, let the likelihoods on which the conjec- 
ture is founded be strong or weak, they demand an instant in- 
quiry. If even in the least and lowest form of an imagination, 
then—for there is what may be called a moral counterpart to 
the mere thought of God—it would demand our solemn and 
serious entertainment. ‘To the thought of Him alone, and that 
m all the gradations of it which can be specified, from a passing 
fancy to a sure and settled conviction, there is a certain duteous 
response by the mind, which, according as given or withheld, 
will be a test of character, serving to discrimimate between the 
natural earnestness of one man on the subject, and the natural 
indifferency or dislike of another—between him who would 
smother or dismiss the idea on the moment of its presentation - 
before him, and him in whom it awakened not the curiosity 
alone, but the heartfelt desire to seek after God, if haply he 
might find Him. In the first chapter of the Romans, where we 
read of the world’s declension into the lowest depths of ungod- 
liness, one of the charges against our degenerating race 1s, that 
they liked not to retain God in their knowledge. Now it is 
the very same charge, for it would mark the same essential 1m- 
piety, if, after having lost this knowledge, they still persist in 
liking not to recover it. It 1s in truth the very same phase of 
disposition or character, that we should like not to recover God 
to our knowledge as that we should like ‘not to retain God in 
our knowledge. Now the entertainment we give to the mere 
notion of a God will, in the eye of one who can weigh the 
secrets of all spirits, decide whether we have this liking or have 
it not. In other words, there is as much of a rudimental and 
remaining theology in the world as to make all men the fit 
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subjects of a moral reckoning, and so of being judicially dealt 
with for their treatment of a God. | 

8. The whole spirit of ungodliness might be exhibited by 
one who knows not the certainty of a God, simply if he will 
not attend to the question of His existence, and cares not to 
inquire after Him—just as there might be the very essence of 
ingratitude in my treatment of the anonymous benefactor, who 
by his secret donation, has raised me from deepest indigence, 
and given me the comfort and independence of a home, while I 
take no step—and that because I have no wish—to ascertain him. 
It is precisely thus that the specific character of irreligion might 
be exemplified without the evidences of religion having ever 
been studied or understood—if not by my hatred or disobe- 
dience of the God whom I know, at least by my willing igno- 
rance of Him whom I do not know, and in that I seek not and 
aspire not after the Being who, for aught that 1 can tell, has 
called me forth from the chambers of nonentity, and given me 
place and entertainment in the territory of living men. This 
principle carries back a responsibility even to the confines of 
atheism—nay, enters within its limits, and subjects to an ac- 
count the furthest off whether in darkness or im scepticism, for 
their indifference to the question of a God. It dees not tell 
them that in the absence of proofs they ought to have believed , 
but it does tell them, that with the likelthoods, yea, with but 
the ,possibilities of such a Being, they ought to have inquired. 
There lie here the materials for a reckoning which might be 
carried round the globe, and so as to bring one and all of the 
human family within the awards of a judgment-day. Tt is well 
to know how far into the region of mental alienation from God 
the challenging power of religion might be carried ; and most 
satisfactory to understand, that associated even with the faint- 
eat glimmerings throughout the transient thought or imagina- 
tion of a Deity, there is a moral force which should tell wpon 
all consciences, and lead the remotest outeasts of our species 
to look and long for further indications of Him. 

9. And if this be true, even in regard to the credenda of na- 
tural religion, it is still more palpably true of the Christian 
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faith. Though we should have no right to demand for it the 
instant belief, we may have a full right to demand for it the 
instant attention of all men. It may not on the first notice, 
like a visible object seen at a single glance, announce, and all 
at once, its own verity; but such may be its verisimilitudes, 
such, if not the proofs, may at least be the precognitions of its 
trueness, as to challenge, and most rightfully to challenge, 
our prolonged regards to it. If Christianity have nothing to 
show at the outset which entitles it to bid our summary and 
immediate conviction, this, at the very least, can be said of it, 
that it shows as little, we think infinitely less, to Justify our 
summary rejection of it. There is such an aspect of credibility 
as fully entitles it to a trial, and enough to convict us of moral 
unfairness if the trial be not given. All that we msist upon at 
present is not a favourable verdict, but a hearing; and that we 
_ incur the peril of an ignorance or unbelief which might be 
ruinous if the hearing is not bestowed on it. Should a pro- 
fessed messenger from a distant friend place himself before you, 
then the more creditable the whole tone and bearing of the 
man, the greater is your delinquency if, when he offers to put 
the credentials of his authenticity into your hands, you dismiss - 
him from your presence without the examination of them. 
And it is precisely thus that, anterior to all examination of its 
evidences, we might incur the guilt of neglect or contumely 
towards the author of our being, just by our heedlessness and 
still more by our premature rejection of a professed message 
from the upper sanctuary—and that not because we have with- 
stood those manifested proofs which should have led us to be- 
lieve, but because long prior to this we have withstood those 
incipient premonitions or likelihoods of its truth which should 
have led us to inquire. | 

10. And we may here advert to the reasonings of Butler, 
who, when speaking of an evidence far short of certainty, tells 
us that probability is the guide of life. And it is true that in 
the prosecution of our temporal interests, we proceed not on 
the certainty of an attainment, but on the chance of an attain- 
ment—embarking, for example, on many an enterprise, not 
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because we are sure of its object, but because, if meeting with 
the same good luck, we may succeed as well as some who have 
gone before us. There is often true wisdom in this—whether 
to try our fortune in the pursuit of what is good, or to escape 
a hazard in the avoidance of what is evil. And thus he tells 
us, that though we had but a probability on the side of reli- 
gion, it is our highest prudence to act as if it were absolutely 
true—so as thereby to secure at least the chance of a blissful, 
and to shun the risk af a wretched eternity. He, it is to be 
observed, insists on the prudence of thus dealing with mere 
probabilities ; I insist on the principle of thus dealing with 
them. He on the peril we incur by our neglect of them; I on 
the guilt that we incur by our neglect of them. It is true that 
by neglecting these probabilities we might forfeit the good 
of our eternity, but not unless in this neglect there had been 
a, previous deserving of the forfeiture. And we trust to have 
made it palpable that there is such a deserving—and especially 
in our disregard of those likelihoods at first sight, those pre- 
sumptions however slender, those prima facie evidences, which 
however slight as claims on our belief, should have been held 
all-powerful as claims or calls upon our attention. To have 
been heedless of a message, even with the faintest plausibility 
of its being sent from God, is in a measure to have been heed- 
less of God Himself; and an entertainment of it ig not more a 
question of highest interest than of highest duty. There 1s 
something greatly worse than folly in this reckless unconcern 
for a professed if at all a likely revelation from heaven. There 
is in it a culpability of the gravest sort—the criminal indiffer- 
ency of man to his Maker—the very essence, in truth, of direct 
and daring impiety. 

11. It will now be understood what the principle is on which 
a minister has o rightful claim upon the attention, and might 
ply such topics as would give him a powerful hold over the 
popular conscience, and that in his very first dealings even 
with a congregation of the most illiterate and depraved hearers. 
For each has the feeling of a judge within the heart, who tells 
him of the difference between right and wrong; and each has 
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the counterpart apprehension of a judge over him who takes pre- 
sent cognizance of his doings, and will take future account of 
their conformity with this law in the heart of every man; and 
each besides has the consciousness of his own innumerable 
delinquencies from the rule of righteousness, even in his own 
sense, and according to his own standard of it; and on such 
ready-inade premises as these, might the voice of a preacher 
from without, re-echoed to by the voice within, awaken amongst 
any people both the deepest convictiong of guilt, and the dread 
anticipations of a coming vengeance. It is not necessary for 
this that there should be the absolute and entire certainty of a 
God: it is enough if there be but the apprehension of a God. 
They could not without violence to the light of their own 
minds, glimmering and dubious as it is—they could not stifle, 
we shall not say their own belief, but their own thoughts, their 
own conceptions of a judge and of a judgment-day. I¢ is thus 
that at the very outset of his ministrations, will a bearer of the 
gospel message, in the popular creed and popular conscience 
alone, meet with a rudimental theology everywhere that should 
respond to his first appeals and first arguments; and on this, 
as on an initial vantage-ground, might he rear and carry on- 
ward his further demonstrations of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
How it is that he finds acceptance for these it will be our part 
to explain, when we deliver our views of the internal evidence 
for the truth of Christianity. Our present object is to state 
what the considerations are, not on which we carry the belief, 
but on which we carry the attention of the people, and dispose 
them for a serious entertainment of the question. They are 
such considerations as have been known to constrain and 
solemnize and overawe even the rudest children of nature. It 
1s enough that they be the children of our common humanity, 
that they might be fit subjects for the overtures of salvation— 
whether brought to their doors by clergymen within, or by mis- 
slonaries beyond the limits of Christendom. 

12. But though it may be premature to enter yet on the 
reasons which operate even in the mind of an unlettered 
peasant, when in the true sense and significancy of the term 
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he becomes a Christian, it is not too early to apprise you of 
this as a sure and settled principle—that no man, whether 
learned or unlearned, can have the faith which makes him a 
Christian, without having a reason for the faith. We hear of a 
popular ant also of a hereditary faith ; but really without evi- 
dence it is no faith at all. It may be fancy; but we will not 
admit it to be belief, nor will we recognise him who owns it as 
a believer, unless it be a belief grounded on evidence; and 
we know not a more interesting question for students of theo- 
logy, the future guides and instructors of our country’s popula- 
tion, than what that evidence can be which determines, and 
rightfully determines, an ordinary workman to receive his bible 

a true and authoritative message from God. It is not the 
historical evidenee; and the question 1s, what other evidence 
there is distinct from this and distinct also from many other 
proofs which receive a literary and argumentative treatment 
whether in authorship or in the halls of theology—-and which 
tells on the understandings of the common people at that great 
mental transition which all those men undergo who pass out of 
darkness into the marvellous light of the gospel? Our only 
reply at present is—that there 1s such an evidence, and that 
without it there may be a semblance or profession of the faith ; 
but not the reality of that faith which is unto salyation.* 

13. But recalling ourselves from this ulterior part of the 
course, and coming back on natural theology, we cannot, 
though still engaged with the premonitions only rather than 
with the proofs for a God—yet, even at this rudimental stage 
of our argument, we cannot take even a temporary leave of 
this great phenomenon—tlie supremacy of conscience, without 
telling you how much more it is than a premonition; and that 
it is Indeed a proof, the strongest we think within the reach or 
compass of the heht of nature. It is undoubtedly the most 
influential of all the natural arguments, and the one to which 
were most indebted for the existence of a popular theology 





* No people so far back in ignorance and apathy ns not to be responsible for 
the entertainment they give either te the denunciations of Ged’s law or the invi- 
tations of His gospel.—_Rom.i. 14; 2 Cor. ii, 14-16; Heb. xii. 20. | 
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in the world. That in every single specimen of our race there 
should be a faculty which claims to be the guide and superior 
of all our actions—that this faculty should announce to each of 
us, and with a voice of authority, what we ought and what we 
ought not to do—that the reward of a present complacency 
should be distinctly felt in every bosom in obedience to its dic- 
tates, and that as distinct a present remorse should follow the 
violation of these, suggesting thereby the fancy or the fear of 
a coming vengeance—there is something in all this which 
powerfully speaks both to the being and character of a God, 
which tells of a living artificer for this moral mechanism of ours, 
and who has imprinted on it the traces both of His love for 
righteousness, and of His hatred for iniquity. 

14, And here we would remind you of Bishop Butler's ad- 
mirable illustration, when he makes use of the analogy between 
the function of conscience in a man, and of the regulator in a 
wateh—arguing of the one that, if it proves a maker, whose 
design it was that the watch should move regularly ; then, by 
parity of reasoning, that the other proves a maker also, whose 
design it was that the man should walk conscientiously. And 
the argument may be obscured, but it is not wholly obliterated, 
by some posterior derangement which cither the material or 
the moral machinery may chance to have undergone; and in 
virtue of which the regulator may have lost its control over 
the movements of the watch, or the conscience may have lost its 
power of command and direction over the devices and doings 
of the man. Still the design of the original formation might 
be apparent in each of them, so that we might distinguish in 
both between the first structure and the consequent aberrations 
which they had respectively undergone. We might still see, 
both from the position of the regulator and its obvious bearing 
on the other parts of the apparatus, that it was inserted in the 
place it occupies for regulating the force of the instrument, and 
causing it to keep time; and it might be alike obvious, fom 
the very office assigned to conscience—that of telling him in 
whose bosom it was inserted, what he ought to be and to do 
—that it was placed there for the express purpose of keeping 
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him in the walk of duty. By a stress on the one, the re- 
gulator may no longer retain its efficacy ; by a perverting in- 
fluence on the other, the conscience, though still the rightful, 
may no longer be the real sovereign—yet, though overborne in 
the anarchy and insurrection of the lower powers, does it never- 
theless send forth a reclaiming and remonstrating voice that 
bespeaks the high original from which it has fallen. We will 
not dwell on the striking accordancy between this phenomenon 
of our moral nature, and the record which has been handed 
down to us, both of the first estate in which man was created, 
and his subsequent degeneracy therefrom. We are not yet 
drawing on revelation ; but, looking apart from its lessons alto- 
gether, would view the supremacy of conscience in the light of 
a mere fact or finding on the territory of human experience ; 
and there is none within the whole range of it which we not 
only say more promptly and powerfully suggests, but none 
which more authoritatively sanctions the idea of a God. 

15. Before we proceed to enter at full length on the proofs 
for a Deity, let me remark a singular advantage which we con- 
ceive ourselves entitled to claim at the very outset of our in- 
quiries—grounded on a principle quite familiar to those who 
are at all intelligent or expert in argument—we mean the 
difficulty of establishing a negative, when put in that form 
which demands an extended survey over some certain amount 
of space or time ere we can make it good. There is no doubt 
a way of so restricting or limiting the negative proposition as 
would put an end to aught of peculiar difficulty. But let us 
have recourse to examples. It might be affirmed of a certain 
individual, that yesterday, and at a given place, he did per- 
form a benevolent action. This is an affirmative proposition, 
and if true, it were easy, with the advantage of such specific 
circumstances, to lead proof for establishing the truth of it. 
But in precise counterpart to this, the negative proposition 
might be offered, that at that time and in that place he did not 
perform the benevolent action. Why, if aided by these speci- 
fications, it might be as easy to make good this proposition as 
the former; but let us dismiss the specifications, or at least let 
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us very much widen and enlarge them, and then observe the eifect. 
Let the proposition now be, that last year he performed a be- 
nevolent action, This is an affirmative; and if he who hazards 
it has ground for the assertion, he will soon come at the par- 
ticulars by which to make it good—as the person who was the 
object of the charity in question, the house perhaps wherein 
the act of kindness was rendered, the witnesses who can vouch 
for its reality. Let us now try a negative proposition of the 
same range, and say that he did not perform a benevolent ac- 
tion all last year. Only think in the absence of the alone 
competent testimony, which is his own, how difficult, if indeed 
not impossible, it were to make out the proposition. Why, 
for this purpose you would need to track his whole history for 
a twelvemonth, and that some one should have kept by him, 
and haunted all his footsteps, and kept an eye upon all his 
outgoings, and taken account of every movement, and not for 
a single day or hour or moment intermitted his close and con- 
stant espionage. ‘This is one instance, and it is akin with all 
others, of the difficulty which there is in establishing a nega- 
tive. And you may see how the difficulty could be many-fold 
aggravated by generalizing the negative still more—as if, in- 
stead of saying that he had not performed a benevolent action 
all last year, we should say that he had not done so during the 
whole of his lifetime. Why, it would just require that the 
vigilance which it were most difficult to keep up ‘even for a 
single day, and which were brought to the verge of impossi- 
bility if it had to be maintained throughout a year—that it 
should be still further extended to a whole generation. It were 
plainly impracticable. 

16. But let me give an example which involves the clement 
of space, as the other did the element of time. Let us conceive 
that in a certain island recently discovered, and yet most 1m- 
perfectly known, the affirmation was made by one of its visitors 
and explorers to his fellows, that there was a crater within its 
limits, bearing every appearance of an ancient though now 
extinct volcano. If he spoke knowingly and truly, he would 
be at no loss to establish this positive averment—his proots 
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being concentred on a given spot, to which he could guide 
his companions. But, instead of this, let the negative proposi- 
tion be ventured, that there was no such crater, and not the 
vestige of one in the island—it is not by the mere visit of one 
locality, as in the former case, but by a search and entry upon 
all the localitics, that the proposition could be disposed of, 
by either being verified or disproved. It must be obvious to 
you, that the difficulty is Just in proportion to the largeness of 
the subject over which this said negative proposition is made 
to extend. Had the island been twice as large, it would just 
require twice the labour to make good the negative which had 
been uttered regarding it. Had it been the size of our own 
Britain, it would have required an cnormous survey to make 
good the denial of any crater being to be found within its 
borders ; and you can easily imagine such an enlargement of 
the territory, that to substantiate the same proposition through- 
out the whole length and breadth of it, would, for the mere 
imduction of the requisite and indispensable evidenec, have 
bafiled the attempts of the whole species for many generations. 

17, You will now understand the tremendous presumption of 
him who could venture on the negative proposition, and so as 
with ail the confidence of one who had ascertained it, to say 
that thero is no God. There is all the difference of infinity 
between the affirmative and the negative proposition on this 
question, Ifa God there be, He might imprint the signatures 
of His existence on some hand-breadth portion of the immensity 
which He fills; and we discover that He is, on some picce of 
exquisite workmanship that lies on little room before us, ag on 
a single leaf of the myriads that wave mmnumerable in the 
forest, or in the structure of a single eye, which condenses more 
of evidence for design than we at least can descry on the broad 
face of the heavens above our head, or in the construction of a 
whole planetarium. Nay, more impressively still, if there is a 
God indced, He might deposit a conscience in every bosom, and 
so plant the lesson of His reality within the narrow homestead 
of one’s own thoughts. But only think of the mighty travels 
which that spirit must go through, who shall be entitled to pro- 
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claim thata Godis not. He must deseribe all space. He must 
explore the records of all ages. He must light on every world, 
and after Raving made search and entrance in one and all the 
chambers of immensity—aftcr having compassed and become 
the master of all time and all truth and all nature, then, and 
then only, is he able to tell that throughout all the amplitudes 
and all the recesses of a universe which he had thoroughly ex- 
amtned, the traces of a God were nowhere to be found. 

18. You will now see the difference between two things which 
have never been sufficiently distinguished from cach other— 
atheism and antitheism. The proper opposites to each other 
on the question of a God are theism and antitheism, held re- 
spectively by those who believe in the existence of a Deity and 
those who deny it. Atheism, rightly understood, stands in the 
position of neutrahty between these antagonists. It 1s an un- 
believer, whereas antithcism is a disbeliever. The one refuses 
the doctrine of a God, because of the want of proof for His 
existence. The other does more than refuse—it resists the 
doctrine of a God: but to be justified in this, it should be able 
to allege the proofs which 1 has gathered against Ilis exist- 
ence. Atheism is a blank negation, and nothing more ; and for 
the mind to be left mm this state, it is cnough that the arguments 
for a God should make no impression on it. Antithcism, again, 
is @ strenuous and resolved adversary; though for the mind to 
be put into this state, it should first have confidently ascer- 
tained that there 1s no God. Atheism refuses to affirm that 
there ts a God; but neither will it deny Him—its being the 
midway and ambiguous state of pure scepticism. But there is 
nothing sceptical in antitheism—for while atheism, though it 
complains of the lack of evidence, can yet affirm that a God 
may be; antitheism, as if it had not only repelled the positive 
but established the negative on this question, lifts the confident, 
dogmatic assertion that God is not. We have already said 
enough to expose the monstrous pretensions of this dogmatism, 
and how both sound logic and sound experience alike reclaim 
against it. | 

19, One ean imagine the proofs for a God being less and less 
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satisfactory to various minds, which we may conceive placed in 
receding order till we have reached the point of atheism, We 
could recede no further back without entering on the region of 
antitheism ; a position this utterly incompetent to every limited 
creature, barred as he is from it by the impossibility of esta- 
blishing a negative on the question of a God. All reason and 
philosophy therefore will agree in this, that there 1s a ne plus 
ultra in that direction; so that the greatest point of remote- 
ness from belief ina God which any, whether of loftiest or most 
limited intellect, can assume, unless resolved on the abjuration 
of intellect altogether, is that of blank and negative atheism. 
Our frst. converse then might be held with the occupiers of this 
ground, for antithcism and antithcists we may well now give 
up as sufficiently and fully disposed of. One might understand 
such a lack of all impression from the argument for a God, as 
to admit the possibility of atheism. But it docs give a sin- 
rularly advantageous outset to our reasoning on this question, 
its being so clearly made out that aught beyond this is really 
impossible; and that a man eannot profess to be farther gone 
in his infidelity than atheism, but by a violent outrage and 
transeression of every principle of cvidence 

20. But previous to all argumentative dealing with him, let 
it be observed, that if, on the one hand, our antagonist can go no 
farther back than to the atheism on which he 1s posted, we, on 
the other hand, can earry as far back the power and urgency 
of those moral calls and moral considerations, on which we have 
been demanding the earnest, solemn, and respectful attention 
of all, to the question of a God. The voice of demand and re- 
_monstrance which we have lifted on this subject reaches even 
io the atheist. Lie may not have even in its slightest degrec 
the conviction of a God. But enough for our initial treat- 
ment of him that he has the conception of a God. He knows 
what is meant by the utterance of His name. The possibility 
of His existence he cannot deny, without incurring all that de- 
linqueney of understanding which is implied in antithetsm. 
He may allege the want of proof that » God there is; but for 
aught he can tell, a God may be; and he incurs a delinquency 
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_ of heart if the thought of God, even in this incipient form, have 
entered his mind, and been present there without an effort or 
a wish to ascertain Him. We are not asking belief without 
evidence at his hands. We only ask him to look our way, and 
not shut his eyes—or listen to the advocacy of a God, and not 
shut hisears. The call surcly is imperative thus far, and ought 
at least to evoke atheism from the fastness which it occupies. 
And if it do not—ifits reckless and unfaltering disciple, resolute 
in his adherence to the infidelity which he loves, refuse to cast 
a persevering regard towards the quarter in which, if anywhere, 
a God 1s to be found—if he will thus brave all the hazards of wil- 
ful ignorance on a question which, for aught he knows, involves 
the relation whercin he is to stand for ever with the first Parent 
and greatest power of the universe ;—then whatever be the 
obscuration which now rests on this first and greatest object in 
theology, atheist though he be, its corresponding ethies are at 
play—telling him of obligations which it is his duty to per- 
form, and which it will be at his peril to violate ; and making 
itclear, even to his own conscience, that there is a guilt of the 
same species resting upon him, who cares not to know of a yet 
uncertain God—-asgn him, who, in the presence of a manifested 
Deity, could trample on His sovereignty, or bid mmsulting de- 
fiance to the mandates which had issued from His throne. 

21, Our present argument mvolves in it the principles on 
which might be vindicated the religious education both of the 
children in afamily, and of the general peasantry in a land. In 
beginning with either, we shall of course find a great destitu- 
tion of knowledge, and of that only belicf which deserves the 
name—a belief grounded upon evidence. Yet in the minds of 
both there is what may be termed a sufficient elementary prepar- 
ation for the commencement of our efforts—a sort of natural 
rudiments anterior to our very first lessons, and preparing the 
way for them. There may beforehand be indefinitely little of 
religious knowledge, and yet enough within them by which to 
test and to evoke the religious character or disposition when 
the offer of this knowledge is first given to them, so as to con- 
stitute them, even at this initial stage, the fit subjects of a moral | 
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and judicial cognizance. However incapable a child may be of 
dealing argumentatively with the question, he is abundantly 
capable, and at the first dawn of his understanding, tg conceive 
of God ; and giving forth a duteous response of right and ap- 
propriate feeling, to be solemnized by the idea of Him. This 
shows itself in very early life; and from that moment there 1s 
room and reason for a religious discipline. Not that there is 
yet enough of light in the embyro intellect by which to esti- 
mate the proofs either for a God or for a Bible, but enough of 
light in the embyro conscience by which to challenge its earnest 
docile reverence for these, when the light of the parental 
mind is brought to bear upon it. It-is true that it ts only in 
its ‘own light that it can apprehend or judge or believe, But 
previous, and it may be long previous to this, may it both feel 
and give way to the obheation of attending and considering and 
dwelling upon the thing set before it in the hght of another-— 
and of giving earnest heed thereunto till the day dawn and the 
day-star arise in its own heart. It is this precedency of the 
moral to the intellectual, and this direction or charge which the 
one rightfully takes of the other, that rationalizes, if we may 


so express it, the whole business of reliyiousseducation ; and it 


is on this principle that we should meet the invectives of those 
who, to philosophize the process, would wait the devclopment of 
full-prown faculties, and meanwhile withhold the lessons of this 
sacred scholarship altogether—a system on which rchgion and 
all its blessings would spcedily disappear from the land. 

22, Aud the same neglect and abandonment which would 
prove ruinous in a family, would also prove ruinous throughout 
a country at laree. If the moral exigencies of a household de- 
mand the parental rule for which we are contending, no less 
do the moral exigencies of a nation demand what many would 
stigmatize as a priestly rule; but Which is just that guidance 
of a population by the ministers of Christianity in the ways of 
truth and wisdom, whereby men are conducted to all the bless- 
ings of order and prosperity in the life that now 1s, and to the 
higher blessings of a glorious immortality im the life that is to 
come, Doubtless, there is a certain authority implied in such 
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a regimen as this, if by authority be meant the constraining 
influence of a call on the attention of the people to a subject, 
by the proofs of which their understandings have not yet been 
convineed or enlightened. But there is no infringement of 
liberty in such constraint, when 1t 1s the constraint of their 
own conscicnees; or if, when the Sabbath bell summons their 
attendanee on the lessons of religion, they yield it obedience 
under the feeling and impulse of their own sense of obligation. 
The discipline of a parish and the discipline of a family can 
both be vindicated on the same principles. In neither can the 
conviction be made to outrun the evidence ; but in both the> 
attention beforchand must be effectually challenged and en- 
listed, else no conviction will follow. And for this, God hath 
opened a way for His own messengers, and so as to provide 
them with an intreduction to the hearts even of the most pro- 
flivate and uniettered peasantry on earth, He has not left 
Wimself without the vouchers of His own reality, i the mner- 
most recesses of their moral nature—insomuch that if the 
voice lifted in their hearing do not awaken them from the 
lethargy of their deep irreligion, there is enough m the high 
argument wherewith it was charged, to supply the materials of 
their most righteous and everlasting condemnation. 


BOOK U1. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
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CHAPTER 1, 


PROOFS FROM EXTERNAL NATURE FOR THE 
BEING OF A GOD. 


1, We do not stop to consider those arguments for the 
Divine existence, which however extolled and valued in their 
day, have since not only met, what appears to us, with a solid 
and conclusive refutation, but have been set aside by' general 
consent as baseless and unsatisfactory. Some of these reason- 
ings, however, still deserve to be studied, if for nothing more 
_ than because they are at once specimens and products of high 
talent—not however as belonging any longer to the subject of 
theology, but only as belonging to the literature of the sub- 
ject, though that part of it which has now gone by. The first 
and foremost of these spécimens is the famous a priore argu- 
ment of Dr. Samuel Clarke, which, along with the consideration 
whereby it has been finally disposed of, is altogether worthy of 
being mastered—even though the whole fruit of the conquest 
and acquisition should be the discovery of wherein it is that 
its real weakness as well as its great apparent strength lies. 
If by such an effort we do not build up the science of theology, 
we may at least throw light upon its history, and obtain a 
view of that which in itself is abundantly interesting—the 
genius of speculation and philosophy in olden times, 

2. But besides this, there is another class of arguments which 
we feel equally inclined to discard. Besides the a priori there 
is a certain @ posteriori style of reasoning, which to our appre- 
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hension, is alike invalid and meaningless with the former. It 
begins with matter as an effect, and would thence reason up- 
wards toa cause or maker for it. But then it views matter | 
not in its beneficial adaptations, not in the obvious utilities to 
which it is subservient, not in any of those goodly arrange- 
nents which bespeak design, and so a designer; but it views 
matter barely as existing, and from this property alone would 
‘it infer an antecedent mind which had summoned it out of 
nothing. To make this good, it tells us that eternity is incom- 
petent to matter—for had mattcr been from evcrlasting, no 
adequate causc cay be given, no sufficiens causa why matter 
should not be here as well as there, or why all space should 
not be equally filled by it; and so, because all space is not so 
filled by it, matter must have had a beginning, or must have 
been created. It 1s not necessary that matter should be or- 
ganized or ordered in any certain way to furnish these reason- 
ers with their argument fora God. Itis enough that matter 
but exist ; and so on this very general property, that of mere 
entity or being, do these scholastics found their inference of a 
God. ‘This property of existence is indeed a very general 
one—insomuch that it cannot be claimed as the special or 
exclusive object of any of the other sciences, and must there- 
fore fall within the province of metaphysics, which, agreeably 
to our definition, takes cognizance of tliose higher and larger 
generalitics that are suggested by the comparison of the 
sciences with cach other. The property of existence is quite 
one of these larger gencralities—entity—a property which 
belongs not to the objects of one science alone, but is shared 
in common by the objects of far the greater number of the 
sciences. This entity, then, has no ordinary claim to be 
viewed as a metaphysical property ; and the reasoning found- 
ed on, it is eminently metaphysical. We say once for all now, 
what we have said at greater length clsewhere, when treat- 
ing on the metaphysics of theism, that it is a reasoning which 
makes no impression whatever on our understanding; and 
taking our final leave, therefore, of all such arguments, let us 
now cast about and see, whether somewhere within the limits 
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of sense and experience, there be not some firmer stepping- 
stone and surer pathway to the knowledge of a God.* 

3. It is coming down from this obscure and lofty transcen- 
dentalism when we pass onward from entity, common to all 
being, to the other and more special properties of matter, 
which form its constitution and its laws. We often hear of the 
wisdom of nature’s laws; and it may be well thought, there- 
fore, that in the consideration of these, we shall meet with 
more of solid and intelligible argument than heretofore in 
favour of a Deity. And yet it will be found that it is not in 
these either, not in the mere laws or powers or properties of 
matter, where the main strength of the reasoning lies. The 
truth is, that grant but the existence of matter-—~and we see 
nothing in the metaphysical argumentation grounded upon this 
as its alone element, whence we can clearly or conclusively 
infer a God——but only imagine it to exist, and it were difficult, 
nay impossible, to imagine that, along with existence, 1t should 
not have properties of some kind or other. The bare circum- 
stance of matter having those adjuncts which are commonly 
termed properties, will searcely, if at all, advanee our argu- 
ment for a God. And what is most decisive of this is, that 
without something else done to matter than endowing it with 
its present and actual laws—and on which something we shall 
found the main reagonings of this Chapter—it would have been 
impossible to raise an orderly universe out of a chaos; and 
what is more, take that something away from matter, leavmg 
to it all its laws, and the universe with its goodly arrange- 
ments would lapse again into a chaos, or heaving mass of tur- 
bulence and disorder. To illustrate our meaning by exam- 
ples. The law of impulse is a law; but the fact that all the 
planets have recetved an impulse in one direction, and in 
virtue of which they do not fall te the sun, but are kept out 
in the. circumferences of their respective orbits around him— 
that is not a law but a disposition, and though it were put an 
end to, the law of impulse would remain precisely as before. 


* We have no confidence either in Dr. Sanmuel Clarke’s, er in any other of the 
later a. priori arguments for the hcing of a God.—Rom. i. 19-20 ; Heb. xi. 38. 
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And so the law of digestion in the animal economy is a law; 
but the placing of the gastric jyice in the stomach, or of teeth 
for the previous and necessary mastication of the food in its 
passage downward to this receptacle, or of the innumerable 
vessels for the secretion of that saliva which acts upon it as a 
solvent to facilitate the result, the various placings of these in 
their several localities are not laws but dispositions, In like 
manner the law of refraction in optics is a law; but the situa- 
tions and forms of the different humours in the eye, the mus- 
eles wherewith it is beset, and which regulate the distance at 
which the pencils of refracted light converge into a point, at 
this very distance belind a canvass named the retina, and on 
which in consequence the images of external objects are formed 
—these are not laws but dispositions, and without which the 
laws themselves could never have brought about any of the 
fulfilments which are now specified. Such dispositions are in- 
numerable. Every animal and every vegetable structure teems 
with them, Among the first that occur, let me instance the 
eye-lashes, of the greatest use where-they are placed, and 
which they could be nowhere else, for the protection of this 
delicate organ; and the nails, in the very position where they 
are most serviceable, instead of being protruded as . useless 
exerescences on other parts of the body ; and the thumb, in 
relation to its counterpart fingers for the purposes of holding ; 
and the cutters and grinders, which were they to change 
places, would be far less commodious for the act of eating ; 
and a countless host of other collocations, whether in plants or 
in bodies of living creatures—all of indispensable utility, and 
alt of which are most obviously distinguishable from laws. 
Now, what we affirm is, that even though we should admit — 
matter, with all its laws, to be cternal—if ever these disposi- 
tions had a beginning, it is not the laws, the blind headlong 
forecs or laws which could ever have originated them; or, on 
the other hand, should these dispositions over be destroyed, it 
is not the laws which can replace them. . 

4. Herein lics the main strength of our argument for a God, 
as furnished by the contemplation of external nature. Whether 
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indeed we reason on a divine or a human workmanship, the in- 
ference of design is grounded in both on the same kind of data. 
But it is obvious that in the case of the human artificer this in- 
ference is grounded on the dispositions of matter, and on these 
alone. We do not accredit him either with the creation of the 
material that he uses, or with the establishment of any of its pro- 
perties. He takes matter as he finds it ; and, without attempt- 
ing to communicate to it any new laws, he can ‘but avail himself 
and try to make the most of the laws already in operation ; 
and this he does simply by fashioning things aright and 
placing them aright—and so putting that matter, which he 
neither called into being nor endowed with its properties, 
into the way of being moved or directed towards the accom- 
plishment of some purpose that he has in view. In the exeecu- 
tion of a machine, he only gives to each thing, of previous ex- 
istence and propertiss, which passes through his hands, its right 
size, its right form, its right situation. He does not give its 
elasticity to the mainspring of a watch: he only so relates it 
to the other machinery that 1t may give impulse to the whole. 
He did not ordain the mechanical powers ; but he avails him- 
self of one of these, when, by a succession of levers, each con- 
nected with the others by the teeth and pinions of a wheel- 
work, he institutes a series of increasing velocities between 
the central force and the revolving second hand. It was not he 
who established the law of equal vibrations in a pendulum or 
balance-wheel ; but it is he who fixes the wheel in that posi- 
tion, where it restrains the movement, and keeps 1 at a wni- 
form pace. It was not he who established that law to which the 
regulator is indebted for its power either to accelerate the mo- 
tion or to retard it ; but itis he, who, knowing the law, assigned 
to the regulator that place of command where alone it could 
guide and overrule the motion. It was not he who gave the 
class its transparency ; but it is he who spread it over the face 
of the timepiece, at once protecting it from injury, and yet 
leaving open to the observation of the eye the characters which 
are praven thereupon. In a word, he is the author only of the 
dispositions in this mechanism, and not of the laws. His sole 
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office is to put things of right quality, size, and form, into their 
right places ; and yet though this be all he does, it is enough to 
imprint the unequivocal traces of design and a designer upon 
his performance ; and to leave this resistless attestation, that 
the hand of an artist has been there. He ordains no law, he 
eommunicates no property. For example, it is not he who 
gives to flint its power of striking fire with iron; yet he gives 
full indication ofthe purpose and the purposing mind that has 
been concerned in the fabrication of a gun-lock, by giving to 
the flint and the iron their respective places, so that the fire 
which is struck out between them shall light the gunpowder 
that has been sct in the pan below. Neither hath he estab- 
lished the law or property of deflagration; yet does he sufi- 
ciently impress another mark of intelligence on this product of 
human skill, by the position of the touch-hole, and so the open- 
ing of a passage from the kindling without to the combustible | 
within. We trust that this distinction between the dispositions 
and the laws is sufficiently apparent, and needs be traced no 
further, though observable in cvery combination of means or 
materials for every useful end which the hand of magn at the 
bidding of his mind has had to do with—as a ship, or a steam- 
engine, or a printing-press, or a plough, or a carriage, or an 
implement of any sort where two or more things are so put 
together as to subserve some obvious utility, which may be 
gathered from the mere inspection of the machine itself, and 
especially when we see it in actual operation. Without the 
dispositions the laws could do nothing of themselves; for, 
let the parts of any of the instruments now specified be taken 
down and thrown together at random, they would but exhibit 
a little chaos, and give no mark whatever of any skill having 
been concerned in the chance-medley arrangement which lay 
before our cyes ; nor would even ali the laws of nature that 
we know of bring order out of this confusion, They are the 
dispositions, and they alone which have to do with the setting 
up of these respective machines—though, after they have been 
set up, they are the laws which have to do with the working of 
them. In the workmanships of art the artificer man is hmited 
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to the dispositions, the laws having been found to his hand ; 
yet in the various machines which are of his setting up we can 
read the incontestable signatures of a contrivance and a con- 
triver. In the workmanships of nature, the artificer or yet 
unknown God may have both created the matter and estab- 
lished 1ts laws as well as its collocations; yet, Just as in the 
human fabrications, it is not in the laws, but m the machinery 
of our world that we discern the indications of a Deity, He 
may have—we are sure that He has—established the laws of 
matter; but still it 1s by its dispositions that we discover Him. 
It is not through the medium of the laws which keep the 
machine in motion, but through the medium of the dispositions 
by which the machine was set up, that we desery the finger of 
an artificer in the mundane system around us. We do not ask 
if ever a time was when the matter of the.world had no exist- 
ence, or if ever a time was when the laws of this matter were 
not in operation ; but if ever a time was when the present order 
of the world—its machinery and exquisite organic structures— 
had yet to be set up? It is in these then that the wisdom of 
a presiding mind is most Icgibly held forth to us—these form 
our chief, 1f not our only materials on the field of external 
nature for the demonstration of a God.* 

5. This distinction of ours between the dispositions of matter 
afid its laws serves for a mighty disencumbrance of the whole 
argument, relieving it of much that is weak and obscure and 
questionable. We affirm not the eternity of matter, save for 
the purpose of bringing out our conclusion. When reasoning 
on the present order of things, we do not need to prove its 
non-eternity—an attempt this on which a deal of most unsatis- 
factory metaphysics has been expended. It is a lesson which 
might come to us from another quarter, and accordingly it has 
been given forth distinctly and decisively by a well accredited 
revelation. Whether the light of nature be competent or not to 
the discovery that the matter of our world was created out of 


* The main argument for a God from the external world lies not in the laws of 
matter, but in its dispositions.—Gen. i.; Ps. civ.; exxxix. 14-16; Jub xxvi.: xxxvi. 
‘26-98 + xxxvil., xXXix. 
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nothing, it is well that on the basis of a most familiar expe- 
rience it can discern so clearly and affirm so undoubtingly, when 
looking to the manifold and goodly dispositions which obtain 
in the actual system of our world, that the master-hand of a 
great and intelligent Architect must have becn concerned. in 
them, who, whether the materials had a previous existence or 
not, must have put them together into all those innumerable 
varicties of orderly and beneficial collocation which are every- 
where around us, and make the whole of visible nature instinct 
with the evidence of a Deity. In as far as the argument is 
founded on the dispositions of matter, and neither on its exist- 
ence nor its laws, there is a perfect kindredness between the 
works of nature and those of human art; and all-that seems 
necessary to render the inference of a God who willed and 
designed, not the substance of the world, but its present sub- 
sistent economy into being—is to prove that this economy had 
& commencement, or was not from everlasting. 

6. Ere I proceed to point out where it is that this proof is 
‘to be found, let me state the argument of this lecture in 
terms suggested in a felicitous and memorable distinetion by 
Professor Robison, when, in the introduction to his “ Course of 
Natural Philosophy,” he took a general view of the philosophy _ 
of external nature, and assigned the proper place and deserip- 
. tion to its respective sciences. He first made a general divi- 
sion of the whole into two sciences—the one being the science 
of contemporaneous, the other the science of successive nature ; 
or to express it differently, the one the science of objects, the 
other of events; or differently still, the one the science of all 
those sensible properties in matter which exist together at the 
same moment m space, the other the science of those processes 
which require time for their evolution and accomplishment. 
The forms, the magnitude, the dispositions of bodies, and of 
their several parts, all belong, it is obvious, to the former, or 
to contemporaneous nature; whereas processes, all of which 
are referable to certain forces or laws, such as the mechanical 
forces, or the laws of chemical affinity, or the laws of physio- 
logy and electricity and magnetism and optics—these must 
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be assigned to the latter department, or to the science of suc- 
cessive nature. Now, by one of Mr. Robison’s fine generaliza- 
tions, the former is termed natural history, the latter natural 
philosophy ; and were we to announce the principle of our argu- 
ment in the nomenclature of these definitions, we should say— 
that if the arrangements of our existing natural history were 
destroyed, there is nothing in the laws of our existing natural 
philosophy which 1s fitted to replace them; or what 1s tanta- 
mount to this, if ever a time was when the present order, the 
presont economy of things, was not, it could never have been 
set up, never have been established, by all the known powers of 
nature put together; so that to account for its endless variety 
and number of useful collocations—such as on the ficld of human 
experience, when we have access to the cause which gave them 
. birth, we never see brought forth at random or originated in 
any other way than by a designers hand—we, in the defect of 
all visible agencies on the theatre of sense and observation, are 
shut up to the fiat and interposition of a God. 

7 There are certain reasonings in behalf of a commencement 
for our present order of things which we shall here omit, and 
that not altogether from their want of strength, but from their 
want of obviousness, and just because we can afford so well to 
give them up. That our present animal and vegetable races 
should have subsisted from all eternity, for example, is one of 
those odd imaginations of atheism which could perhaps be 
effectually disposed of by general considerations, such as the 
extreme difficulty of concciving an eternal succession of gene- 
rations ab ante, and extreme unlikelihood of a chain that 
stretched in that direction to infinity—where each link was 
dependent on its immediate predecessor ; and yet where all 
together, the series on the whole, was independent of any 
cause, ab extra, which could be assigned for the existence of 
it. It certainly does mark the strange and incongruous cre- 
dulity of scepticism—properties which, however seemingly op- 
posite to each other, are often conjoined—that it should take 
refuge and feel itself secure in such an hypothesis as this-— 
which when itself complains of the difficulties that encgmpass 
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the religious system, might well be urged home as one among 
the many and far more formidable difficulties of infidelity. 

8. And neither shall we insist now on the historical proofs 
for a commencement to the present system of our world— 
though this might well be deemed as the most appropriate 
evidence for the truth of an event, a thing in itsclf historical. 
But we shall meanwhile forego this argument also, though, had 
we entered on it, we should have felt ourselves entitled, and 
that in strict philosophy or on the clearest and most received 
principles of sound criticism, to have drawn largely on the 
Jewish records, or writings of the'Old Testament ; and this in 
the face of a very general disposition to set them aside as wit- 
nesses— because themselves regarded, while the investigation is 
gomg forward, as prisoners on their trial. There is a perver- 
sity on this subject, which we have elsewhere attempted to 
expose ; and in virtue of which the best vouchers of all anti- 
quity are liable to be set aside, merely because from their hun- 
dred-fold greater evidence than that of all the others which 
have come down to us from the remoter periods of the world, 
they have long commanded the faith and veneration of ages. 

9. But instead of entering either on a metaphysical or én the 
historical argument for a commencement to our present world, 
let us sce whether more palpable and satisfying indications of 
this might not be collected, simply by looking directly and out- 
wardly on the scence of observation, as spread out before us. 
One thing is obvious, that there are eauses now at work, which 
if not counteracted, must at length issue in the submerging of 
all the dry land on the face of our globe under the waters of 
our present ocean, or in the total demolition of that platform 
which serves at once for the occupancy and the sustenance of all 
the living generations of land animals, There are agents in 
nature, as of frost, for example, under the operation of which 
the hardest of carth’s rocky materials are in successive layers 
loosened and pulverized, or are separated and fall in large 
masses from the precipices to which they have adhered for ages. 
In either way, and more rapidly, we believe, by the slow unob- 
served dissipation of its substance in those minute particles which 
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are constantly sealing off from day to day, and from hour to hour, 
than by those mighty avalanches which occur at longer intervals 
of time, burying villages m their ruins, and covering the plains 
below with the wrecks and memorials of a great catastrophe— 
but in either way are the sighthest mountains on the face of our 
globe, the Alps and the Andes of our present continent, let- 
tine themselves down from the lofty eminence which they now 
occupy. But this process of descent and disintegration will 
not stop here. The same power which severed these fragments 
from their original rock, continues to act upon them; and if 
not previously transported t the rivers, or led where they are 
subjected to other forces, will, in the course of years or centu- 
‘rics, reduce them to the dust of the field. And neither is this 
their final resting-place—for there they are lable with every 
shower that falls to be carried so far downward in furrows, till 
after many thousand perhaps of successive journeys, they mingle 
with the stream, where they are quickly transported in the 
form of sediment, and lodged in the bottom of the ocean. And 
this process is mightily hastened both by the undermining of 
every river's bank, and the perpetual action of the waves along 
the margin which separates the land from the sea—an action 
which never ceages to reiterate by impulses of countless num- 
ber on the shore, and against which the firmest battlements 
along the coast are at length destined to give way. It is to 
the incessant motion of the atmosphere, the most restless and 
susceptible of all our elements, that this demolition is mainly 
and primarily owing—for it is both the bearer of those vapours 
which, deposited in rain, act by a descending force upon the 
uplands, and it is the impellent of those waves which operate on 
the beach—beside that by its own direct impulse on the dry and 
powdery soil, it scatters the loose earth in every direction which 
the winds of heaven might take, but yet so as that by the unfail- 
ing law of gravity, the matter of our dry land must be ever tend- 
ing to a lower level than before. The progression we admit 
to be exceeding slow—nor can we tell how many thousands are 
the generations which must elapse before it reaches its accom. 
plishment. But it should be remembered that eternity forms 
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an element of this calculation ; and with this high reckoning 
on our side, we can with all confidence affirm of the earth we 
tread upon, that it is posting visibly to its end—that it will 
not survive the indefinite tear and wear of centuries, that it 
now wastes and waxes old, and must ultimately disappear, 
when over the whole face of our world there shall be nought 
but one howling wilderness of waters.* 

10. It is from what we behold of this process at present, and 
m transitu, that we infer the certainty of its future termina- 
tion. But with equal confidence might we infer the certainty 
of its past commencement. For’ if it never had a beginning, 
then at all events it could not have subsisted to the present day— 
seeing that there could only be a definife time between its out- 
set and its final consummation ; so that if for the former extreme 
you have to go upward among the viewless recesses of the 
eternity behind us, then the whole process must have elapsed 
long ago, or rather, for the latter extreme also, we should have 
to go upward among recesses alike inaccessible, and alike be- 
yond or above all our powers of computation. 

1]. But we are aware that when the argument is put in this 
form, it is capable of being evaded. We may be told that pos- 
sibly there is an elevation of the land by the expansive force 
of heat from below, which would compensate for the causes of 
its degradation that we have now specified. At this rate the 
present living generations might still be kept above water, and 
so have leave to be sustained and perpetuated everlastingly. 
It will be better therefore that we go at once to the direct proofs 
which observation offers, and which have been so multiplied of 
‘late years, for the commencement of our present system—even 
though it should be only to establish a matter which might well 
seem so unnecessary to be argued at all, as that the present 
animal and vegetable races have not subsisted from eternity. 
We should not grudge the superabundant evidence that might 
be adduced upon this question—seeing that it lands us in the 
hearest and most experimental demonstration which can be 


* The present system of things contains within itself the elements of decay.— 
2 Cor. iv. 18; Job xiv. 18,19; Heb. i. 10, 12. 
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gathered from the phenomena of the matcrial world for the 
intervention of a God. 

12. In building up this argument it is chiefly on the science 
of geology that we draw, which of late years has obtained so 
ereat, and still rapidly growing, an accession to its facts and its 
evidences, Till the time of Cuvier, its observations were almost 
exclusively mineralogical—directed as they chiefly were to the 
structure and distribution of a]l that various matter which forms 
the crust of our globe. On this largcand broad field of survey, 
the views which it gave forth were of a general and extended 
character, relating principally to the lie and inclination of those 
numerous layers which are so visible everywhere on the sur- 
face of the earth, and at the greatest accessible depths beneath 
it, to the order in which these seem to have encrusted each 
other, and to the distinction between the stratified and crys- 
tallized rocks. The origin of the latter formed one of the greatest 
controversies in the science. Both parties held the common 
opinion that the matter thus crystallized was at one time in a 
liquid state ; but the great dispute turned on the solvent power, 
or whether the matter in question had been melted by heat or 
dissolved by water. With this, however, and many other di- 
versities, there seems to have been a very general agreement 
amongst all—with the exception of those who have been termed 
the Mosaic geologists—that this earth has been the theatre of 
many and great revolutions—that the present economy of 
things has arisen from a chaos brought on by the last of these, 
but that each of the former catastrophes was also. succeeded 
by a peculiar economy of its own, that in hke manner as now, 
the innumerable rivers which are wearing down our present land, 
bearing it down in sediment, and spreading it in successive 
layers over the bottom of the sea, and so as to form the strata 
of the next order of things which will come after the present 
one, 1n like manner, under each of the former economies, strata 
were deposited in the same way, and so as to form the materials 
of that economy by which it was succeeded and replaced. It is 
thus that geologists tell us of the distinct and successive forma- 
tions which have taken place in the history of our vexed and 
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agitated globe; and from the relative positions of which they 
ean assign their order of succession, or the relative positions of 
each of them. 

13. But they are the discoveries of Cuvier, now in rapid pro- 
cess of multiplication and enlargement by those who follow 
him in the same walk, which promise to make geology one of 
- the most interesting of the sciences. What we now advert to 
is the wondrous field of observation which has of late been 
opened up to us in the numerous organic remains that lie 
scattered through all these formations, with the exception 
perhaps of the one or two oldest in the serics as laid down by 
geologists—so numerous that they have now been systematized 
into a fossil botany and fossil zoology—the botany and the zoo- 
logy, therefore, it might well be concluded of former worlds, all 
successively overspreading the same globe with the one that we 
now tread upon, but constituting wholly different surfaces, made 
up of other seas and continents and islands from those which 
compose the present geography of the earth. We now walk on 
a platform of our own, raised above the waters by an elevating 
power from beneath, and clothed with its own peculiar herbage, 
for the sustenance of its own pecuhar tribes and genera and 
species of living ercatures. But mineralogists can tell, and 
that on the evidence of mincralogy alone, of the wreck and the 
wear of older platforms, now gone by, each undergoing the 
same process of decay along which our present world 1s visibly 
hastening to its end, and each attesting its own station in the 
order of descent by the place which its ruins now occupy. But 
the testimony of these observers did not command the general 
attention, or far less the large, if not the general assent which 
is now given to it, till they were followed by another class of 
naturalists, who superadded a distinet and independent evi- 
denee of their own, and which, by the very foree that hes 
in its combination with the other, makes it, in our estimation, 
well-nigh irresistible. We mean that of the comparative anato- 
mists, or rather the students of organic nature, alike in its 
animal and vegetable departments, whose province 1t 1s not to 
study the composition or arrangement of the rocks, but certain 
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minute characters that are graven thereupon, and in conse- 
quenee of which they can tell that each distinct formation—. 
each platform or economy of other periods, whercof it was the 
relic and the representative—had, like the existing panorama 
on which we now open our eyes, its own peculiar botany, its 
own peculiar zooloey. Or, m other words, from the study of 
these characters alone, and which have been well denominated 
the archives of the globe, we learn that each of these bygone 
worlds had other plants than ours, and was peopled with other 
generations both of land and of sea animals. Altogether it is 
a wondrous contemplation to which geology of late has intro- 
duced us—vast and sublime as astronomy itself; for each 
science deals with the element of immensity, the one being the 
immonsity of space, the other of time—the one carrying us 
abroad over the plains of an infinitude that knows no bounds, 
the other upward to the heights of an unknown antiquity, and 
among the primeval counsels of a God who is unsearchable. 
In looking back through the ascending generations of men to 
our own patriarchal ages, we feel as if a mighty period had 
elapsed from the commencement of our world; but to think of 
our world as itself a generation, or but one in a pedigree of 
worlds, the single link of a progression which moves with giant 
footstep from one system to another—thus to lift our compu- 
tation from thousands of years to thousands and millions of 
eenturies—to trace a way, not through successive eras of our 
own solitary race, but from one dynasty to another of successive 
creations—it is this which proves so baffling to man’s spirit,’ 
and gives an emphasis unfelt before to the saying of an inspired 
patriarch, who, after having exhausted his description of God’s 
present and visible works, or as it were his last and nearest foot- 
steps, exclaims that these are only parts of His ways; for how 
small a portion ts heard of Him, and the secrets, whether of His 
mighty power or mysterious purposes, who can comprehend 7? 
14, But out of these materials let us construct our argu- 
ment for the hand of a God, or the intromission of a Divine 
power with the steps of that process which geology, in the light 
of an evidence growing every day, now sects before us. In the 
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first place, it is observed of the animal remains in the proxi- 
mate formation, or that which immediately precedes our own, 
that they indicate a good many of the existing species, and 
some even of the existing genera of our present cra; but that 
in the next higher formation the number of these is greatly 
diminished ; and that after having reached one or two more in 
the order of ascent, all traces of such living creatures as those 
by which the earth is now peopled wholly disappear. Take, 
in connexion with this, the now all but universal faith of na- 
turalists: first, that there is no such thing as spontaneous 
generation—that each animal comes from a parent of its own 
likeness ; and that out of this established line of transmission, 
there is not, so far as we have observed, a known power in 
nature, and not any combination of powers, whether eleetric, 
or chemical, or mechanical, or of whatever description, which 
has yielded any product that approximated in the least to an 
organic creature, having the functions of life, and all those 
numerous collocations of parts and members and vessels, of nice 
and curious workmanship, which are indispensable to its being. 
And secondly, add to this the no less generally received doc- 
trine, that all the distinct species of animals are separated by 
invineible barriers from cach other—that there is no transmu- 
tation of them by intermixture into a progeny of different sorts 
from the parentage which gave them birth, for that the power 
of further descent is arrested at the first step of any such 
mongrel generation. Conjoin these two doctrines, and then 
ask whence was it that the present genera and species of our 
globe took their commencement? for in a few steps upward 
among the formations which preceded our era, we lose all trace 
or vestige of the existence of any of them. Not from an ante- 
cedent parentage of their own likeness, for none such in the 
older periods of the world are to be found. Not,from an ante- 
cedent parentage of different likeness, for thus to suppose that 
the zoology of our present has sprung from the zoology of alto- 
gether dissimilar characters, in the eras that have gone before 
us, were in direct contravention to oursccond law. And finally, 
as not by birth, so not by any composition of any other sort 
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that lies within all the known powers and resources of mate- 
rialism, for this again were as direct a contravention to our 
first law. Ina word, we know of no power in all the magazines 
of nature that could have originated the new races, whether of 
animals or vegetables, which now replenish our world ; and at 
no transition in nature’s history do we meet either with a more 
palpable necessity or more palpable evidence for the finger and 
forthputting of a God. 

15. It is obvious that in proportion to the number of inde- 
pendent circumstances which meet together in one combination, 
each and all of them being indispensable to some end of obvi- 
ous utility, the greater is the unlikelihood of their having met 
at random, or by the headlong operation of blind and uncon- 
scious forces; and what is tantamount to this, the greater is 
the likelihood of their having been joined and fitted to each 
other by a designing cause—by an intelligent Being who both 
devised the end and devised the means for its accomplishment 
—who both conceived the purpose and had the power, as 
evinced in the actual forthputting, of carrying into effect. The 
concurrence even of but two such circumstances, if necessary, 
and at the same time effectual for some given fulfilment, would 
yield a certain amount of probability that for the sake of this 
fulfilment they were so adjusted to each other. This proba- 
bility would be greatly enhanced by the accession of a third 
circumstance, and would increase most rapidly—at more, m 
fact, than a geometrical pace-——were a fourth or fifth or sixth 
circumstance added to the number of them, each being essen- 
tial to the production of some obvious and desirable end, till, 
as must be well known to every one conversant m the doctrine 
of chances, should there be anything like ten or twenty inde- 
pendent conditions that enter into some useful combination, so 
as to form an instrument or mechanism of any sort, the numerl- 
cal proof yielded thereby of its being not a blind or fortuitous 
product, but the product of a contrivance, and come from the hand 
of a contriver, exceeds all computation, and at length comes in- 
definitely near to a moral certainty. It is this which gives such 
force to the demonstrations of complex anatomy, and makes 
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them so immeasurably superior to those of simpler, though 
sublime astronomy, in the argument for a God. Nature, it is 
true, in all her departments abounds in those collocations which 
bespeak a designing cause, so as to be everywhere instinct with 
the evidence of a divinity, but this evidence is vastly more 
intense in a collocation of many than of few parts. The ma- 
_ nifést office of the eye is sceing. Yet who can tell the multi- 
tude and variety of separate conditions which are requisite for 
the due performance of this function—as a right disposition of 
the refracting humours—-the form and relative position of the 
different lenses—the structure, I understand, of one of these 
lenses, not, 1t would now appear, having a surface of continuous 
curvature, but formed by a congeries in thousands of minute 
and microscopic planes, and these with a most precise mathe- 
matical adaptation to the object of carrying forward the rays 
of light unmixed, and free of all optical confusion till they 
make a distinct image on the retina behind ; and then, beside 
the eye-lashes, which serve for a screen of defence, we have the 
muscles wherewith the organ is se curiously beset, all in right 
place, yet within such limitations in the range of their com- 
mand as might best reeulate the motions of the eye, whether 
for the protection of so delicate a mechanism, or for the direet 
purposes of vision. We give a very imperfect description ; but 
we are quite safe in afhrming, that within the narrow compass 
of an eye there is a greater condensation of evidence for a 
Deity than we can gather on a broad and general survey of the 
heavens, from the motions or the relation of part to part of our 
mighty planetarrum. Within the limits of a hand-breadth, and 
under our rmmediate observation, He has made a more legible - 
inscription of Himself than can be descried by us, at least 
among all those wonders of the firmament which the telescope 
has unfolded—and this on but a single organ of the human 
body. That wondrous microcosm which teems and is crowded 
all over with innumerable collocations and fitnesses, not of 
convenience only, but of indispensable necessity for upholding 
man in the state and with the functions of a living creature— 
insomuch that we do not overstate in our reckoning when we 
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affirm, that for the purpose of ensuring to him the ease of every 
moment, ten thousand independent circumstances must meet 
together, the failure of any one of which would be death or in- 
tolerable agony. You cannot wonder then at the value we 
have for the argument in which we expatiated on the palpable 
and manifold evidence for the mterposition of a God—at that 
period when a new economy arose from the ruins of the one 
that had gone before it, and the earth, which had been de- 
solated of its old, was replenished with new generations. 

16. There is no need of any peculiar mental mstinct, any 
principle of evidence suz generis, to warrant this conclusion, or 
vindicate it against the exceptions of sceptics and unbelievers. 
The evidence on which we now proceed is strictly an experi- 
mental one, and of such familiar application, that probably not 
« day passes without our being called to ground an inference 
or judgment thereupon. When we look ona house with its 
numerous conveniencies, we instantly pronounce it to have been 
the fruit of contrivance, and that it indicates a contriver ; and 
it is not for a different, but for the very same reason, that when 
we look on the world with its countless adaptations to the com- 
fort and sustenance of those who live in it, we pronounee it to 
have been the formation of an Architect of adequate skill for 
devising such a fabric, and adequate power for carrying His 
scheme into execution, Or, limiting our view still further, in 
the teeth of an animal there arc as obvious characters of design 
as in the ribs of a grate; or, when we see the vent which 
surmounts the one, and serves the manifest purpose of convey- 
ing upward the smoke which is formed there, we ascribe the 
purpose to a purposing mind, and it is on no other principle that 
we read a purpose and require a purposing mind to aecount for 
it, when we see that tube or pathway in the animal fabrie which 
conveys its masticated food from the mouth to the stomach. 
And there is nothing to distinguish here the succession of 
cause and effect from any of the other and ordinary sequences 
which take place in nature. From a work that bears upon it 
the usual and obvious characters of art, we infer an artist—just 
as from the posterior we infer the prior term of any sequence 
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whereof we had before observed both its terms and the conjunc- 
tion between them. Should we once see a workmanship of this 
sort proceed from the hand of a designer, then when another 
such workmanship comes under our notice, we infer design and 
a designer for it too, in the very manner that from the sight of 
any other consequent we infer the antecedent that usually gives 
birth to it. Let A bethe prior and B the posterior term of any 
sequence between which experience tells that there is the rela- 
tion of invariableness, so as to follow each other im the order of 
cause and cffect, then when we see A we should anticipate B, or 
when we see B we should infer A; and just as the terms of any 
such succession might be represented by these symbols—the 
application of heat to ice by A, and the melting of. it by B ; or 
an impulse by A, and the resulting movement by B; or the 
contact of a lighted match with gunpowder by A, and ita defla- 
gration by B; or the presence of the moon in the firmament 
above by A, and the elevation of the waters in the ocean be- 
neath by B,—so without singularity or deviation of any sort 
should we liken ‘to these the forthputting of a contriver’s skill, 
which we would represent by A, and any given mechanism 
that we would at once represent by B, if from the very inspec- 
tion of it and of its useful collocations, we could gather some 
purpose which it served, or some function it was fitted to dis- 
charge, In this last suecession, too, we should cither antict- 
pate B from the appearance of A, or infer A from the appear- 
ance of B, precisely as we do in all the other successions of 
nature or history. The argument by which we rcason upward 
from a workmanship to a workman, or from a structure of any 
sort in which we behold part adapted to part in the relations of 
convenience and order, to an artificer of adequate strength and 
skill for the completion of it—this argument is strictly and 
altogether an experimental one, and to ‘seek for any other on 
which to vindicate the conclusion, beside being mystical and 
unsatisfactory, is, in our apprehension, wholly uncalled for. _ 
17. Nor do we think that any othersolution would have ever 
been attempted, but for the imagination of its being called for 
to meet the infidel objection of Mr. Hume, which might shortly 
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be stated thus, That the world is a singular eifect. He says, 
and truly, that to warrant the inference from a consequent which 
we have seen to its antecedent which we have not seen, we 
must at some time or other have had the completed observation 
of both. We must have seen both A and B, and at least one 
exemplification of the conjunction between them, ere that from 
elther apart we can conclude of the other, whether it be an 
antecedent or a consequent. Now, we see the consequent a 
world ; but we never saw the antecedent a God who made the 
world, and of course never saw Him employed in the making 
of it. It might be fair enough having once scen the watch- 
maker, and a watch coming forth of his hands, when we next 
see a watch, to infer a watchmaker. but when did we ever see 
a world-maker, or a world coming forth of his hands? To 
reason from the one to the other, we must have had direct cog- 
nizance of both—not a half observation only, buf an indispen- 
sable whole observation. Jt is here Mr. Hume contends that 
the frailty of the reasoning lies; and it is thus that he would 
nullify the whole of that proof for a God which hes iy the 
argumentum a postertorr. 

18. It was to meet this that both Reid and Stewart felt 
themselves driven to the necessity of allering a separate and 
original principle of evidence, which before their time never had 
been heard of Theycontended that our inference of design or 
of a designer from his work, is not grounded on the recollec- 
tions of experience at all—that it is not in fact an inference, 
but an intuition, yet as deserving of our confidence as any 
axiom or first principle of reasoning—it being of the same 
rank not with the truth that we land in at the termination of 
a logical process, but Jigher than this, with the truth from 
which we take our departure at the commencement of it. This 
was truly venturmg a great deal. It was staking the first and 
foremost truth in natural religion on a before unheard of alle- 
gation—linking it with what at best was a questionable novelty, 
so in fact as to mystify-the argument, and place on a basis that 
was altogether precarious, the evidence for a God. 

19. Now, for ourselves, we do not see the necessity for mak- 
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ing this argument other than experimental, as we have amply 
endeavoured to demonstrate in another place. Let us but diseri- 
minate between what is essential and what is accessary in the 
two terms of a causal succession, and we shall find that there is 
no sincularity whatever in that which we see in a world, and 
upon which we ground the inference of a designing and intelli- 
gent Maker. For you will observe that it is not upon a whole 
world, but upon a something in the world that the inference is 
grounded. It1is true that we have never seen a whole world 
made, but we have seen, times and ways without number, a some- 
thing made or done which is in the world, and from which some- 
thing alone we infer that it had an intelligent Maker. To illus- 
trate our meaning, it is not from all which is in, or all which 
is of and belonging to a watch that we infer a watehmaker. 
It is not because m one part of this mechanism you see gold, 
and in another silver, and ina third steel, and in a fourth glass; 
or, in other words, 1t 1s not because of its materials that you 
infer a maker. Neither is it because of the various properties 
which fall under your notice when you contemplate this work- 
manship—as the elasticity of one part, or the transparency of 
another, or the flexibility of a third, or the different weights and 
colours of its different materials ; or, in other words, 1t is not 
because of mere properties or powers which reside in the watch 
that you infer a maker for it. You do not accredit the author 
of this piece of art either with the creation of its’ matter, or 
the establishing of any of those laws which have to do with 
the performance of its evolutions and the result of them—for if 
the machine were taken down, and its fragments huddled at 
random into a little chaos, then with the same matter and the 
same properties as before, all the marks of contrivance would 
vanish, and nothing be left to indicate acontriver. Now, what 
precisely is 1t that has disappeared so as to obliterate the evi- 
dence for design in this fabrication ; or what must be done with 
the various pieces now lying confused and in chance-medley 
_ before us, to restore the indication at one time so palpable of 
a designer’s hand? We have just to set it up in the same order 
by placing part to part in the same relation as before. We have 
f 
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neither to produce the matter, nor yet to ordain its properties, 
We have only to fashion and arrange the matter; and in its 
dispositions alone, in the collocation of parts by which certain 
means are adapted to some certain end, in this, and this pre- 
cisely, do we infer the characters of design in a watch, and from 
this infer that a designer’s mind and a designer’s hand were 
concerned in the formation of it. It 1s not on a whole watch 
that the inference is based; 1¢ is on a something in the watch, 
and that something 1s the adaptation of means toan end. Now,. 
there is nothing singular in this. So far from a rare and un- 
exampled procedure, 1% 1s one that we witness every day, and 
IN conjunction too with the cause which gives tt birth—a pur- 
posing mind which alms at some given object, and for the ful- 
filment of that object, sets fit things in fit places. The whole 
matter is familiar as household words, at least as daily and 
hourly* household acts—as the placing, for example, of the fire- 
irons beside the chimney, or of dishes on the table, and of chairs 
for the company to sit around it; or of books and papers, and 
implements of writing on the desk that.is before you ; or of 
clothes in a wardrobe; or of a thousand other distributions of 
order and convenienee, to which every apartment in our dwelling- 
places bears witness, and every shelf along its walls. The only 
difference between these and implements or machines is, that 
whereas the parts of the former, of the products that come from 
the hands of our menial servants, are laid out loosely, though 
in order, to serve some brief temporary purpose—the parts of 
the latter, of the products that come from the hands of our ar- 
tizan, are laid out in order too, but fastened and fixed together 
so as to form a useful instrument for some use or other that 
may last for years. In either way, the adaptation of means to 
an end is one of the most familiar and oft-repeated consequents 
which fall under the observation of every man, and that too in 
conjunction with the antecedent purposes and doings of some 
one who put together the means with a view to the end. So 
that when we see it in a watch, we are presented with no no- 
velty ; and it is on the basis of a most manifold and multiplied 
experience that we infer, not we repeat from the whole waich, 
* 
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vi. 


for it. 

20. And as of watch-making, so of world-making. We never 
saw the production of that whole assemblage called a world, 
which in its totality therefore is to us a singular effect. But 
we can break up this totality. We can detach in succession 
those parts from it which do not belong to our main argument, 
or scarcely enter into our consideration at all when reasoning for 
a God, till we arrive at that in which chiefly, if not exclusively, 
lies the burden of the argument. It is not on the matter of the 
world that we rest our conclusion. It is very little on the laws 
of this matter. But they are its dispositions which form nearly 


_ the all in all of our demonstration—even those dispositions 
which present us, in countless thousands and endless variety, 


with the adaptations of means to ends. This act of adapting 
means to ends is what we do ourselves, and see others doing 
every day ; and in every instance of such adaptation, viewed 
a$.a consequent, and when we have access to the antecedent 
which gave it birth, we uniformly find that it was a purposing 
mind which descried the end and suggested the means which had 
been put together for its accomplishment. So far then from 


= being without experience, when we refer the adaptations of the 


world to a God; and still more, so far from experience being 


against a God, the denial of a God were against all our expe- 


rience. The world viewed as an aggregate, is a singular effect ; 
but that which is in.the world, adaptation of means to an end, 
is not singular. Andit is by fastening our attention upon this 


as the only essential consequent which -we have to do with in our 


advocacy for a God, that we dispose effectually of the difficulty 


é 


thus thrown in the way. We stand in no need of any peculiar 


or original principle to help us out of it.. The recollections of 
our daily experience are quite sufficient to warrant the conclu- 
S100 ; and lt as Satisfactory to think, that as by putting out of 
| the existence of matter and its laws, and 
ow to its collocations alone, we make an escape 
he obscure and. Se meinen which 
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‘imitation that we are enabled to meet the most formidable 


* 


objection ever constructed. by atheism against the existence of 
a Deity. 

21. It requires thought and the exercise of some discrimina- 
tion to detect this sophism. It might be felt that the refuta- 
tion is still imperfect and must ever remain so, not only be- 
cause we have never seen a world made, but because we have 
never seen the very collocations which are in the world, and. 
on which we frame our argument, actually put together by any 
artificer who devised them. We never saw, for example, the 
setting up in this way of such a aaasont as those of an insect 


ora Hower ; and so the imagination might still keep its ground 


that oie we. have seen these identical iver springing forth 
of a designer’s hand, we cannot reason either from the one or 
other for the wisdom in which they originated. But it 1s not 
on the adaptation for the ends of these particular formations 
that our reasoning is essentially founded. Enough if there be 
in each Of them adaptation for an‘erfd, for any end. It 1s 
this last which we eliminate from the group of accessories by 
which it might be encompassed, and hold forth as being strictly 


and precisely that posterior term whereof the prior term is an 


intelligent author. It is true that we never saw the adapta- 
tions of any natural mechanism springing forth of a contriver’s 


hand, any more than we ever saw the making of a world. But 


as little, it may be, did we ever see the making of a watch ; 


and we should therefore be subjected to the very same disad- 


vantage in that we had -never witnessed the formation of an 


instrument for the meastirement of time. But the measure- 


_ .ment of time is not only the end, it is also an end ; and adap- 


a thousand times over.. Tt is Ravengh that of this las 


os ~ tation for an end ‘is that of which we have seen many thou- 


~ sand’ exemplifications. We have only to make this further 


abstraction from the end to an end, to get at 
~ consequent on which the inference is founded 


‘which is in the watch—adaptation for an end,* 








e only essential 
(vis true that 


we may never have seen a watch made, but V @seen that 








its prior term, or the ‘antecedent design in whieh. 
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the constant and manifold experience ; and thus we can pxo- 
nounce on an infinity of things as having sprung from design, 
though, in their aggregate or totality, we had never once seen 
them in the hands of a maker—be it a watch, or a plough, or 
a gun-lock, or a steam-cngine, or a spinning-mill, or, finally, a 
world. Each of these may be to us a singular effect, when 
viewed as a whole; but there is that enveloped in each on 
which alone the argument essentially hinges, and in which 
there is no singularity. In order to find it, though we should 
never have witnessed the production of any of them, we have 
but to look at the products themselves—to inspect their various 
mechanisms, and there see in cach the manifest subserviency 
to some end or other & their respective collocations. So it is 
that although we never saw a watch made, we infer the watch- 
maker; and so it is that, although we never saw a world made, 
we infer the world-maker. We were not present to witness the 


_ event when our universe arose at the mandate of its Creator ;. 


yet 18 it a universe which holds forth to present and palpable 
observation the insignia of its origin. Adaptation to an end, 
that character with the reading and interpretation of which 
we have been familiar from infancy, is inscribed on it every- 
where ; and from the simple relations which obtain among the 
orbs that roll above, to the manifold and niultiform relations 
of uscfulness among the parts of animals and vegetables below, 
do we behold all nature instinct with the mind of a Divinity 
—-all teeming and alive with the evidences of a God. 

22. It is satisfactory to rescue this argument from the mys- 
ticism which had involved it; and, at the tribunal of expe- 
rience, to obtam for it the verdict of those ordinary principles 
on which we judge and reason every day of our lives. 
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CHAPTER H. 


PROOFS FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HUMAN MIND, AND FROM 
ITS RELATIONS TO EXTERNAL NATURE, FOR THE BEING AND 
CHARACTER OF GOD. ® . 


1. WHEN we look to the mind singly; and with the view of 
finding in its constitution the evidence for a God—aif we suc- 
ceed at all, we shall find that, generally speaking, it is evi- : 
dence of wholly another sort from that which hitherto we have 
becn cmployed in contemplating. The evidence presented In 
the world of matter is mainly founded on combination—the 
combination of a number of distinct parts or circumstances, 
the meeting together of which subserves some end of obvious 
utility, and which utility would be greatly impaired, if not al- 
together defeated, by the want or withdrawment of any one of 
these circumstances. It is quite clear that the more numerous 
they are, the more unlikely it is that they should have met 
fortuitously ; and hence that every addition to their number 
must enhanece the evidence of their having met designedly and 
not at random, or under the direction of a purposing mind 
which ordered the concurrence of so many things for the sake 
of that resulting and useful fulfilment which ensues from it. 
They might be so many as to make it the most violent of all 
improbabilities that they should have come together blindly or 
by chance, yet so as that some manifestly desirable end should 
be obtained by the conjunction of them. And this is the great 
use in theology of those complex and organic structures which 
so abound in the material world, and which, in proportion to 
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their complexity, or to the vast number of separate parts and 
conditions that enter into the formation of them, are all the 
more pregnant with the evidence for a God. 

2. Now this is not the kind of evidence that we should look 
for in the constitution or in the phenomena of the mind—that 
mind which many conceive to be a simple and indivisible unit. 
But without venturing to speculate on the substance of mind, 
let us take account of any of its phenomena—as, for example, 
the compassion that is felt on the sight of distress. We are 
here presented with a simple sequence of two terms—first, the 
perception of another’s misery, and then the pity that is felt ; 
and this is all the cognizance that we can take of it. ‘There 18 
here little or no combination, but of two things at most—the 
sight of an object and its consequent emotion, a simple succes- 
sion; but which, simple though it be, well-nigh exhausts all 
the description that we can offer of the share which the mind 
has in this result. In this respect it stands widely contrasted 
with the share which the body, through its organ of seeing, has 
had in it; and perhaps there cannot a better example be given — 
of the difference in question between the mental and the ma- 
terial, than when we contemplate the simple phenomenon of 
vision in the mind, and the anterior process of vision as carried 
forward and modified in that curious, elaborate, and highly com- 
plex organ, the eye—in which alone it will be found, on the prin- 
ciple of chances, that there is a million-fold greater amount of 
that evidence which is founded on combination, than is yielded 
by the mere apposition of these two things—first, the sight of 
a certain object, and then the sensibility that ensues from It. 
If here we have any of that evidence at all which lics in the 
adaptation of part to part, we have none at least of that mul- 
tiple evidence which is yielded by every addition to the num- — 
ber of them. It will be found then, that matter far outpeers 
mind in that evidence for a God which is grounded on com- 
bination. 

8. Yet mind, too, has an evidence of its own, though ofa 
different sort, perhaps logically as strong, and at all events 
influentially far more effective, than that which science has 
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laid open in the organizations of the material world. It even 
adinits of being stated numerically, though when subjected to 
this kind of computation, it would seem to fall indcfinitely 
short of the other; for the whole value of it cannot fitly or 
adequately be represented by numbers. Yet to a certain ex- 
tent it can. For, going back to our former instance, by a very 
general law of mind, though lable at times to be disturbed and 
modified, the sight of distress is followed up by a sense of com- 
passion and the desire to relieve it. Now we can imagine it 
to have been otherwise—that the sight of distress should be 
followed up by the savage delight of cruclty, and a desire to 
agoravate and enhance it. Or there might have been still a | 
different law. Our nature might have becn so constituted 
that the spectacle awakened in us no emotion whatever, but 
could be gazed upon with downright apathy or indifference. 
Here then are three varieties; and that the one out of these 
three should have been selected which is most accordant with. 
our notions of a benevolent God, affords a sort of arithmetical 
evidenee for a Being of this exalted and amiable character 
having had to do with the formation of our world and of those 
who live in it. But we shall drop this considcration—for the 
streneth of the evidence on which we are now to enter is a 
thing to be felt rather than calculated. When we view the phe- 
nomena of mind in connexion with the question of a God, we 
cannot but feel that there is an evidence in these which outruns 
arithmetic, and seeks no aid from such computations as those 
on which we have proceeded hitherto. It seems to leave all 
reasoning behind it—though we cannot but think that there is 
a reasoning, though it may be only of one step, by which the 
conclusion is arrived at. The interrogations of the psalmist— 
He who formed the eye, shall He not see? He who planted the 
ear, shall He not hear? He who pave man understanding, 
shall He not know ?~are all of them so many acts of reasoning, 
which require time for their utterance by the mouth, but which¢ 
in the mind itself are performed with almost the speed and 
certainty of consciousness. When we try to assign an origin 
for mind and its various phenomena, we cannot but refer, as 
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if by the tact of an immediate sympathy, to an anterior mind 
which gave birth to this product of its own likeness, and 
stamped its own qualities thereupon. It might seem to be an 
intuition, though in reality it be an inference; and we are all 
the more helped to it by our sense of the utter discrepancy 
between mind and matter, and our experience of the wide 
interval which separates all the combinations and forces of the 
one, whether in their results or tendencies, from all the feelings 
and faculties which belong to the other. If apart from the 
established lines of transmission, and all of which have demon- 
strably had a commencement, we never saw the least approxi- 
mation made to an organic being by all the powers and ele- 
ments of matter however blended—~then most certainly, and 
with still greater emphasis, may it be said that we never saw, 
in the working of these same elements and powers, the slichtest 
tendency or movement towards the formation, even in rudest 
embryo, of a thinking creature. 

4. And first and foremost of all those mental phenomena, 
which tell most promptly and most audibly for a God, is the 
felf movement or voice of a conscience within us—that faculty 
which assumes a direction or mastery over the whole man; 
and amid the wild uproar of our inferior yct powerful and 
headlong propensities, causes itself to be heard as one having 
authority. Wedo not say that at all times it causes itself to 
be obeyed ; but obedience is that to which, if it cannot enforce, 
it at least claims; and the rightfulness of the claim, whether 
it be yielded to or not, 1s at least deferred to and recognised 
by all men. When conscience tells us what we ought, we feel 
that it is what we owe; or, in other words, we owe the debt, a 
debt of fealty and subjection, whether we pay the debt or not; 
and like the creditor who perhaps cannot exact his dues, he can 
upbraid the debtor who withholds them, and speak to him the 
language of reproach and remonstrance in return for his wrong. 
* And he can do more than reprimand: he can at one time punish 
our disobedience with the inflictions of remorse, just as at an- 
other he can reward our obedience with the feelings of com- 
placeney—and thus perform within our breast all the offices of 
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a judge and of a lawgiver. We need not wonder that the felt 
presence of a monitor who can thus lift a voice of warning, and 
inflict the vengeance of an offended sovereign if we do not 
listen to it, should with so much force and readiness suggest 
the idea, and more than this, we doubt not, the conviction— 
the firm, yea the sound and warrantable conviction, of a God 
—based, too, on an argumentum a posterior’; and if not the © 
result of an inferential process, since to be a process it must 
consist of several steps, yet as good as this, an instant con- 
clusion of the mind, and which comes to us as if with the 
speed of lightning, in the course of one rapid transition from 
the fecling of a judge within the breast, to the faith of a judge 
and a maker who placed it there. This internal evidence out- 
weighs in impression, and perhaps also in real and substantive 
validity, all the external evidence that lies in those characters 
of design which are so variously and volumimously inscribed on 
the face of the material world, It has found an access for 
itself to all bosoms. We have not to look abroad for tt, but 1 
is felt by cach man within the little homestead of his own 
heart ; and this theology of conscience has done more to uphold 
a sense of God in the world than all the theology of academic 
demonstration.* 

5. But though conscience be the great master-phenomenon 
or faculty wherewith to build up a natural theism—yet is mind 
replete with other evidence, worthy at least of being stated, 
however short in practical influence of that voice within, which 
is the first and greatest witness fora God. Next in authority, 
however, to this greatest of all our vouchers for a divinity, 
may be regarded those two counterpart phenomena whereof we 
have the undoubted experience—a very intimate and familar 
expericnce too——we mean the happiness attendant on the exer- 
cise of good affections, and, corresponding to this, the misery 
attendant on the working and the indulgence of bad ones, It 
is not of the complacency that follows, whether the sensations or - 
the acts of kindness, nor yet is it of the self-dissatisfaction that 


* The supremacy of conscience the greatest and most influential argument for | 
the being of God.—1 John ill. 20, John viii, 9; Acts xxiii. 1; Acts xxiv. 16. | 
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follows the sensations, still more the outbreakings, of male- 
volence and anger, that we now speak; for these, as being 
the sanctions wherewith conscience enforces her dictates, form 
an integral part of her testimony for a God; but, distinct 
from this, we speak of the pleasure on the one hand, and pain 
on the other, of the very sensations themselves—the former 
being sweet to the taste of the inner man, and the latter hav- 
ing in them the bitterness of gall and worm'wood. For besides 
the self-approval and the remorse, both of which are retrospec- 
tive, there is an immediate sweetness in the mere presence or 
contact of a benevolent fecling, and a bitterness, as distinct 
and immediate too, in the fiery agitations or brooding purposes 
of malice and revenge. And the same holds true of all the 
other virtues and their opposite vices, It is not the mere con- 
sciousness of integrity and honour which forms all the pleasure 
that lies in the exercise or possession of these moralities ; but 
there is a certain-ethereal and unclouded satisfaction, as if one 
breathed a clearer and healthier atmosphere, in the moralities 
themselves. And in like manner, it is not the sense of self 
degradation which constitutes all the discomfort that one feels 
in plying the low arts of deception or dishonesty; but in the 
very element itself, call it of fraudulency or falsehood, there is 
that dissonancy between the belief of the inner and the profes- 
sions of the outer man, which of itself is directly adverse to 
the day-light and harmony of the soul. And the same holds 
of purity or temperance on the one hand, and the ignoble 
subjection of our better nature, on the other, to the solicitations 
of a tyrant appetite—or of the contrast which obtains between 
the untroubled serenity of a mind that wields the mastery over 
all its inferior affections, and that chaos of turbulence and dis- 
order into which the same mind is thrown when tost and tem- 
pest-driven in the anarchy of those various passions which it is 
unable to control. In the peace and enjoyment of the good 
affections there is a very present reward, in the disquictude 
and agony of the evil affections, there is a very present ven- 
geance ; and connecting such a regimen with the character 
of Him who ordained it, we shoul&- infer that we lived under 
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the administration of a God who loved righteousness and who 
hated iniquity.* 

6. It is obvious that were the views of an inquirer after God 
confined to the material world, he could infer nothing from all 
that he saw as to the moral, but only as to the natural attri- 
butes of its maker. There might be works both of exquisite 
contrivance and stupendous greatness which bespoke the power 
and skill of the artificer who framed them ; but apart from life - 
and mind, or m a mere system of inanimate things, where 
there could be no room for the display either of his regard for 
happiness or of his regard for virtue, of which all things below, - 
as being without sensations and without sentiments, were alike 
incapable—~it is obvious that we could gather no indication 
whatever of either the benevolence of a parent or the right- 
eousness of a sovereign. If he lived in a house but without a 
family—then our only lessons could be drawn from the struc- 
ture of the one, and none from his treatment of the other; or 
while the abundant manifestations both of strength and of in- 
telligence might thus be given, there would still be no vestiges 
by which to tcll either of the beneficence by which he glad- 
dened the hearts of his creatures, or of the justice and love of 
virtue that characterized his administration over them. It is 
only now, then, that we have entered on that department in 
the creation around us, whence we can infer aught as to the 
moral character of Him in whom it may have originated, and 
by whom its laws and processes may have been ordained. We 
can only judge of this from the way in which he deals with 
creatures possessed of life, or who themselves are capable, 
whether of the right or wrong in character. Should we dis- 
cover, in the actual constitution of things, a manifest subservi- 
ency to their enjoyment ; or still more, that, in general, happi- 
ness went along with rectitude, and that misery.was the usual 
attendant upon its violations—we should hence infer a reigning 
benevolence or a reigning justice in the administration of the 

* The pleasure attendant on good affections or deeds, and the pain attendant 


on bad ones, form an evidence for a God who loveth righteousness and hateth ini- 
quity.—Psalm xix.11; Prov. xi.30; Fs. lvu. 20. 
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universe ; but as neither of these perfections in the abstract 
could, any more than an abstract wisdom, have given rise to 
a concrete world—we should reason from a character to a 
being, and-so arrive at the conclusion of a wise and just and 
benevolent Creator, by whom ¢hese various perfections were 
realized. 

7. We have already, in looking to the mental constitution 
by itself, or singly to one mind as apart from its relations either 


_to all other minds, or to external nature—-we have already 


taken notice of certain principles or tendencies within us, from 
whence we might infer the greater likelihood of our having 
proceeded from the hands of a good and righteous, rather than 
from the hands of an unjust or a malevolent God. The most 
decisive indication of this is given by the lessons of conscierice, 
which might well be regarded as the laws of Him who planted 
this monitor in every bosom, and as interpretative therefore of 
the will, and so of the moral nature of the Lawgiver. And, 
generally, it will be allowed that these lessons are on the side 
of humanity and truth and uprightness and temperance, which 
characteristics might be carried upward to Him who deposited 
this natural law in the heart of man, and which not only 
serves for the authoritative guidance of our conduct, but on 
which, as upon an inscribed tablet, we may read what be the 
virtues of the Godhead, Its dictatcs and its prohibitions are 
alike the indices of what He loves, and of what He hates: and 
they tell us at once ef His preference for all that is good, and 
His antipathy to all that is evil. And besides the evidence 
which lies in the mandates of conscience, there is a distinct and 
additional evidence in the inherent pleasure of the acts or affee- 
tions which it enjoins, and the inherent misery of the acts or 
affections which it forbids; and this over and above the com- 
placency which attends our review and retrospect of the one, 
and that agonizing remorse which attends our review and re- 
trospect of the other. We have thus a multiple evidence in 
favour of the love which God bears to virtue—first, in the bid- 
dings of conscience ; secondly, in the sweets of an approving 
retrospect ; and thirdly, in the present agreeableness to the 
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taste of the inner man, whether of the deeds or the desires of 
righteousness. We have the precise counterparts of these, and 
which combine into an evidence alike strong for the hatred 
that God bears to wickedness, This triple sanction for the ob- 
servance of morality on the one hand, and against the violation 
of it on the other, speaks forcibly for the kind of regimen 
under which we sit, and so for the character of Him who hath 
erdained it—the regimen or administration of a God who is, 
the patron of all virtue, and of all vice the enemy and the | 
avenger. 

8, But these indications brighten and multiply on our 
hands, when, instead of looking to one mind apart, we look on 
the relations between mind and mind, or to their reciprocal 
influences and bearings on each other. For if goodwill on the 
one hand be a pleasurable sensation, alike so on the other is 
the gratitude that is awakened by it. If there be a felt com- 
fort and clearness in the sense that one has of hid own integ- 
rity, there is a pleasure also on the part of others in the sen- 
timents of respect and confidence which they award to it ; and 
thenee again a tertiary pleasure in the breast of him who to 
the enjoyment which lies in the consciousness of his own worth 
and honours, superadds the enjoyment which lies in the esteem 
of his fellows; and this again reflected upon them in his cor- 
dial acknowledement for their expressions of reverence and re- 
gard, whether rendered to him by assembled citizens in some 
formal and collective testimony, or showered along his daily 
and familiar path in the salutations of the street and of the 
market-place. There is altogether a prodigious amount of hap- 
piness in the play and reciprocation of these social virtues, in 
the demonstrations of mutual regard, whether amid the settled 
affections of home, or even on the wayside, as evinced by the 
passing smiles and recognittons of our daily companionship. 
And there is a like multiplying and repeating process in the 
counterpart misery which 1s worked off throughout every aggre- 
gate of human beings by the acting and re-acting of the bad 
affections—by looks of mutual hostility or disdain; by vio- 
lence or injustice on the one hand, and the fierce outeries of 
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resentment on the other; by the war even of words only, the 
strife of tongues, apart from all injury either to property or 
person; by the heart-burnings of emulation among families ; 
the manifestations of contempt or hatred; the dark and brood- 
ing purposes of revenge.. There is cnough in moral elements 
alone to make a heaven or a hell of two distinct societies: and 
if our nature be so constituted, as that universal virtue would 
give rise to an earthly paradise, and universal vice to an 
earthly pandemonium, let reason tell the greater of the two 
likelihoods, or whether we have been originally fashioned by 
the hands of a righteous or by the hands of an unrighteous 
God. 

9. And this seems the right place for considering the diffi- 
culty under which natural theology lies, when called to ae- 
count for the miseries of life ; and when triumphantly asked by 
sceptics and unbclievers—why, under a regiinen of perfect 
benevolencd, there should be any misery at all. We cannot offer 
a full or absolute reply to this question; but we think it can 
be far more satisfactorily disposed of than by the reply which 
is commonly given. There are many who, as Paley and others, 
attempt to strike a sort of arithmetical balance between the 
good and ill of our world—between the amount of its enjoy- 
ments on the one hand, and its sufferings on the other; and 
who, m the great superiority or overplus of the former, would 
ground their vindication of the divine benevolence in the face 
of all those undoubted pains and calamities that flesh is heir 
to. We do not feel the strength of this reasoning. In the 
first place, we are not sure of the computation. We should 
imagine it exceedingly difficult, nay impracticable, to form 
aught like a precise estimate, first of the felicities, and then of 
the distresses of life; and then to take the summation of each 
so as to come at the difference betwixt them. We have.no faith 
in a calculation grounded on data of so much uncertainty : 
and even though we had—though presented with demonstra- 
tive evidence for a vast excess on the brighter side of this 
comparison—the mystery were far from being dissipated, or 
the difficulty which has now been started were far from set at 
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rest. The question would perpetually recur—why, under a 
government of boundless power and perfect goodness, there 
should be a deduction at all from this boasted aggregate of 
happiness by any wo or any wretchedness whatever? And 
this deep enigma is tenfold aggravated by the awful mystery 
of death—that sweeping and universal law of mortality, which 
cuts short the fairest promiscs of humanity, and consigns to 
the hideousness of the grave all the bliss and beauty of its, 
successive generations. 

10, But though we cannot resolve the enigma, we can creatly 
alleviate it, by taking for the basis of our solution a wider 
view than the calculators we have now spoken of generally 
entertain of the character of God. They for the most part 
proceed on His benevolence alone—as if this were the single 
attribute of the Divine nature. Instead of which let us ima- 
gine for a moment that the attribute of righteousness were 
superadded ; and then see whether this hypothegis would not 
furnish the materials for a likelter explanation of that pheno- 
menon—the existenee of evil, which has so puzzled and per- 
plexed the philosophers of all ages. It will give substance to 
the hypothesis, and dispose us to entertain it as a reality, if 
we view the phenomenon not merely in itself, but view it in 
connexion with its proximate and at the same time its palpa- 
ble causes. We shall not pretend to any absolute solution for 
the origin of moral evil—though we think it can easily be 
shown that, while we fear it must ever remain a difficulty that 
cannot fully be unriddled on this side of death, yet the evi- 
dences, whether of the natural or the Christian theology, re- 
main unshaken by it, The first origin of evil, viewed im all its 
eenerality-—-that is, as comprehensive both of the moral and 
the physical—this, we fear, is a problem which, as related to the 
perfections and purposes of the uncreated mind, lies beyond the 
limits of our terra cognita. We cannot trace this progression 
upward to the throne of the Divinity, and so as wholly to dis- 
sipate the obscuration which lies on His character and ways. 
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within the confines of our daily and familiar observation. We 
cannot say why it is that evil, in its generic acceptation, as 
including both the moral and physical, should have been per- 
mitted to enter within the precincts of the universe of God. 
But it is a great thing to say, that the physical, in the vast 
majority and amount of it, comes in the train of the moral - 
or, in other words, that the sufferings of humanity are mainly 
resolvable into the sins of humanity : and though we cannot 
just say that if there was no sin there would be no suffering, 
certain it is that if a perfect and universal virtue were to reign 
upor earth, not only would the miserics of earth be indefinitely 
léssened, but the best enjoyments of heaven, if not in degree 
at least in quality, be generally realized. The niisery viewed 
in itself might be a phenomenon wholly inexplicable; but it 
throws a flood of light upon the question when viewed in con- 
nexion with the proximate cause which gives it birth—the 
vicious and distempered affections to which, both in greatest 
bulk and in greatest number, the chief discomforts of our exist- 
ence are owing. The capabilities of the world te make a vir- 
tuous species happy, do of themselves attest and vindicate the 
benevolence of God; and if this object be defeated because we 
are depraved, this only proves that while God loves the happi- 
ness of His children, He loves their virtue more. It but super- 
adds the attribute of righteousness to His attribute of goodness, 
and tells us that we are the subjects of a Parent’s discipline 
as well as of a Parent’s care. 

11. When man provides for his own good by the exercise of 
his own skill, as in the building of a house or the construction 
of any other work of art and utility, we are apt, in accounting 
for the existence of such a product, to stop short at the wisdom 
of man, and omit all higher reference to the wisdom of a God 
who furnished him with his various faculties and powers, and 
made him capable of all the devisings he can perform by means 
of his fitly endowed mind, as well as of all the doings that he 
can perform by means of his exquisitely fashioned hand. But 
when any good ts provided for, not by a reasoning process on 
our part, but by means of a simple and headlong propensity, 
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' weare not sompt in this casc to lose sifht of the wisdom of 
God in the wisdom of man. This might be illustrated by the 
works of inftrior animals which we do not accredit with the 
sagacity or foresight put forth by ourselves—as when instead 
of a man buylding a house, it is the case of a bird building its 
neat, or of a bée constructing, and with all the nicety of mathe- 
matics, its hexagonal cells—which we ascribe to the promptings 
of a blind instinct, and not to the anticipation or mechanic 
skill of these little artificers. This instinct on tie party? 
creatures unable to care or calculate for themselves, as we do, 
we are more ready to carry upward to a God who cares and 
calculates for them, and so provides them with all the instincts 
which are necessary for their wants. The inference is quite 
a right one that we make in regard to these lower animals , 
but it is not right that we should fail to make it in regard 
to man-—tor his higher faculties in truth bear all the more 
emphatic and enhanced testimony to that God who has given 
him more understanding than the beasts of the field, and made 
him wiser than the fow Ts of heaven. 

12. But so prolific and overpassing is the argument fora God, 
that we can accommodate it even to this tendency, erroneous 
though it be, and so cause it to overcome even the infirmity of 
our own wayward Judgments, Man has not been left to him- 
self, any more than the inferior animals, for the care of his own 
preservation ; and instead of this interest being altogether con- 
fided to his own wisdom, or his own vigilance, he too has been 
fitted with a number of unreflecting instincts and appetites, but 
for the impulse of which he would inevitably perish. There 
cannot be a more palpable exhibition of this than is afforded 
by the appetite of hunger, which both reminds and urges man 
by 1ts periodic calls to the food that is needful for his susten- 
ance, and seems planted there to serve the office of a moniter, 
who might prompt him at right times to take of that aliment, 
on the neglect of which for a few days there would ensue his 
dissolution, And the same holds true of his mental as well as 
his bodily affections. When danger threatens, it is not cnough 
either for escape or for protection, that under the government of 
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reason he should adopt hy. right 1 measures by whitah { to atria: , 
to resist it; but whether towne his flight or to stimulate his 
wakeful diligence, there is inserted within his bosoff the affectic 


of fear. When an infant is born, it is not enougl th at nature has ” % 
provided the material nourishment which keeps itm life; but fe ting 
* the indispensable safety of the little stranger, nature has als *. 





planted the strongest of her instincts in the heart of its mother? 
who under the impulse of an affection that never weariles, ceases 
“not day ior night to tend and watch over it. When the patriot” 
of high emprise, by the darings and deeds of heroism, achieves 
the deliverance of his country, it is not enough that reason - 
Shall caleulate the merit or decree the reward; but the instant 
sentiffrents of gratitude and admiration are tind to arise im. | 
“every heart, and as instant a feeling of triumph in the breast = 
of ‘the hero when the loud echo of a nation’s applause has @ © 
reached him. It is thus, that if we go in detail over all the 
emotions or special affections of our nature, we shall find out 
a final cause for the establishment of every one of them, and so 
the uses of a mental economy might bespeak the design of its 
formation as clearly and decisively as do the uses of a material 
framework. A mother’s affection surely tells as significantly | _ 
in this way as does a mother’s milk; or the fear which «% * 
speeds the footsteps of an animal from the pursuit of its enemy, 
as do the muscles which execute the movement, or the angér 
which rises and repels on the moment of injury, as does the 
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** natural armour wherewith it meets the aggression, or the cover- «* 


ing which serves as a shield to defend from external violence. 
Neither the individual nor the species, whether of man or the- . 
inferior animals, could long subsist without these manifold con- ‘ 
stitutional tendencies which owe neither their end nor their. % 
origin to the wisdom of the creature, but which, subserving.as . @ 
they do the obvious purposes of safety or enjoyment, must. bé | 
referred to the wisdom of a God.* | 
* 138. When one takes food, it is generally at the instigation 


* As the beneficial instincts of the inferior animals prove the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of a God, the intelligence wherewith man is gifted enhances the proof—Job 
xExv. 11; xxxii, 8. 
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. ascribed to Him who inserted the,appetite. Or, in other 
| rds, the bengfit of this law in our physical economy is in no 
ue to the wisdom of man; and in as far as it indicates 






di egign, must be wholly referred to the wisdom of a God. But 


fhis consideration admits of being extended from. a provist6®n 


4 - made for the good of the individual, to a provision qaade fors 
“the complex and general good of society. Take for an ex- 


<4 -} ample, and as a counterpart to the general law of hunger or 
“appetite for food, the almost as general law of an 1 Head ca aga 
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wealth, up to the measure at least of every man’s fit a 
<6 Opportunities of realizing it. Under the impulse of this affection, * 


we*see each man intent on the prosecution of his own personal 
interest and advancement, making this a distinct and separate 
object of very strenuous exertion ; and pursuing it, not merely 
with all the force of an instinctive desire, but often with an 
intelligence and reach of anticipation which prove that the very 
highest powers of the understanding have been enlisted in the 
service. Still the anticipator shoots no farther onward than to 
his own private and peculiar advantage—to the object either of 
providing a competency or building up a fortune for himself 
and his family. He does not think of the ulterior good which 
he and millions of others in the same walk of business or in- 
dustry along with him are at the time doing for society at large, 


* any more than in the act of eating, he thinks of the indispens- 
able benefit he thereby renders to his corporeal framework 


The gratification of his hunger is the terminating object in the 
one case, and the gratification of his appetite for gain is the 
terminating object in the other. Than these he looks no far- 
‘ther; but there is one who does look farther, and in the poste- 


* rior or remoter benefits which result from each of them, He 


makes signal demonstration of a prescient and a purposing mind, 


whether in building up the structure of a single man, or form- 


ing from an-agegregate of men the structure of a human society. 
VOL. VII. 4 
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of Jaunger and: without any a a fecard to the good of 
Et animal system. In this matter, t 1eny: “there can be no fore- 


“wp aight ascribed to him who feels the appetitey but it is altogether 
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Each individual of that vast assemblage who compose a popu- 
lous city, or a mighty empire, or the whole family of man, con- 
centrates almost all his attention and all his efforts on his own 
single prosperity ; and from such a multitude of independent 
forces, each having a separate aim and direction from all the 
rest, one might have anticipated nothing else than a perfect 
chaos of conflictmg interests, out of whieh it were impossible 
to form an organization that could work harmoniously towards 
any great and beneficent result, or with such a principle of 
vigour and endurance that it could last for a single day. Now, 
what is the fact? Mow docs it fare with the gencral benefit of 
society, when each individual member of it is thus left to grasp 
and strurgle for his own special benefit? Economists can tell, 
that with but the maintenance of justice between man and man, 
the greatest economic wellbeing of a community is secured, by 
each being at liberty to improve his own condition and better 
his own circumstances as he may ; and that the mechanism of 
trade, with its various and complicated interests and numerous 
springs of activity, never moves so prosperously, or works off so 
great an amount of opulence and comfort as under this system 
of perfect liberty, when each aspirant in the busy walks of mer- 
chandise is allowed full scope for his own energies and his own 
views ; Or, what is tantamount to this, when nature is left spon- 
tancous and unfettered to the frec development of her own prin- 
ciples of action. Itis certainly marvellous that such should be 
the result, while cach of the mighty host of individuals who 
unconsciously helps 1 forward, looks not beyond his own little 
sphere, with no higher aim than the amelioration of his own 
statc, the sustenance, or it may be the agerandizement, of his 
own family. And the abortive attempts of human legislation 
to improve on this beautiful system, when by its restrietiong or 
its bounties in commerce, it only distempers and mars what it 
Jays its hands upon, strikingly sets off the superior wisdom of 
. Him who is the great, the original architect both of nature and 
of society, and the profound skilfulness of whose ordinations 
is never more convincingly shown than by the mischief which 


oo 
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is done when they are thwarted and interfered with by the im- 
potent wisdom of man.* 

14. So much for the economic good of society, But there 
are other ‘great and high interests which are provided for in 
like manner, and that by means of affections which speculators 
would fain root up, but that fortunately nature is too strong for 
them—such as the relative affections, which cosmopolites would 
extirpate to make way for their universal benevolence, but 
which, both by their strength and concentration, add prodi- 
giously, though in separate ‘family groups, to the amount of 
human happiness; and the sentiments of reverence for station 
and rank, denounced by revolutionists and radicals, but which 
are natural sentiments notwithstanding, and are of most power- 
ful efficacy for the cement and preservation of social order ; 
and the proprictary feelings, without which mdustry would 
fold her arms, and earth’s fertile territory. would be throughout 
a wilderness, instead of yielding in the produce of her reclaimed 


and cultured, because her appropriated acres, a sustenance, in 


every land emerged from barbarism, to millions of civilized men ; 
—-these various mental propensities are not the artificial pro- 
ducts of any human discipline, but parts of an original and 


- universal nature, which, looked to in connexion with their un- 


doubted effects on the order and prosperity of every common- 
wealth, strikingly demonstrate the superior wisdom of God— 
and all the more justified by its contrast with the folly of those 
reckless innovators whe seek to change both the constitution 
of man and the constitution of society in their ruinous and 
abortive attempts to establish an optimism of their own. 

15. There are other and most interesting walks even in this 
mental department of natural theology, on which we find it 
impossible to enter, and in which, as everywhere, we meet 


with fresh evidences for a God. At present we can say no- 


thing of man’s intellectual powers, or the adaptation of these 


* The instincts and affections of men work out beneficial resnits, with the pro-- 
duction of which neither the reason nor the moral principle of men eould have 
been intrusted..-Ps. Ixxvi. 10; Is. x. 7. 
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to external nature. We are not able to overtake the subject ; 
and for this best of reasons, the subject ‘is inexhaustible. ‘Tt 
partakes of the infinity of the Godhead, who has peopled im- 
mensity with the wonders of His hand, and imprintéd the ves- 
tiges both of His wisdom and power on a workmanship that we 
are wholly unable to explore, either in its variety or its bound- 
lessncss. We can deal but in parts or specimens of this high 
argument—for truly there is not a science, not a subject of 
human thought or observation, on which a natural theology 
might not be grafted. In every new field that we can set our 
foot upon we can gather new contributions to the evidence for 
a God. For doing justice to our theme, we would need to tra- 
verse the whole encyclopzedia of human Icarning, and even then 
should we fall infinitely short of an adequate demonstration— 
as far short as is the collective and accumulated wisdom of our 
species from the conceptions of Him whose government reaches 
from cternity to eternity, and the arm of whose might it was 
that created and upholds all worlds. But there is not merely 
the grandcur of the outline, there is the density and variety 
and microscopic exquisiteness of the filling up, which forces us 
to desist from an enterprise so baffling, as a full representation 
of Him who, in the expressive language of Robert Hall, subor- 
dinates all that is great, exalts all that is little, and sits en- 
throned on the riches of the universe, 
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CHAPTER III. | 


ON THE DEGREE OF LIGHT WHICH NATURAL THEOLOGY CASTS, AND 
THE UNCERTAINTY IN WHICI IT LEAVES BOTH THE PURPOSES 
OF GOD AND THE FUTURE DESTINIES OF MAN. 


1. There are many special purposes of which both the means 
and the fulfilment come under our observation, and which it is 
impossible therefore to mistake—as of our teeth for the masti- 
cafion of food, and of our hands for the manipulations of art 
and industry, and of our feet both for support and locomotion, 
and of the various senses whether in man or the inferior ani- 
mals, and of the thousand objective things which subserve 
their accommodation—as the light, and the air, and the ferti- 
lizing showers, and the manifold sorts of aliment suited to every 
sort of creature, and in which God hath not left Himself with- 
out a witness. In all these cases the design announces itself, 
and might be gathered from an act of inspection—when both 
the thing in question and the usc it is put to are made to pass 
before our eyes. And mnumerable are such things within the 
field of observation, and which we confidently refer to an ade- 
quate wisdom and power, and in the vast majority of instances 
to a benefieence too on the part ofa living and intelligent Deity. 

2. But it is of importance to remark that there may be 
innumerable palpable evidences of design in nature, proving 
that it has emanated from a designing cause; and yet with all 
this, we may be in utter ignorance of the great and general de- 
sign of creation, or of what may be termed the policy of the 
Creator, You may thus see at one glance what is the light and 
what the darkness of natural theology, as much light as con- 
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ducts us to a God, but as much darkness as leaves us in pro- 
foundest ignorance of His counsels, or of the drift and consum- 
mation of His ways. We know what the specific.designs of our 
eyes, and our teeth, and the various organs and parts of our 
bodies are-——all of them designs which imply a designer. But 
we know not—Nature, at least, gives us no information—of the 
design of God in the creation of man ; and after all that we can 
explore and ascertain on the field of the Divine workmanship, 
the enigma of man’s birth and being is still unresolved. And 
yet man 1s covered all over with the bright inscriptions of a Divi- 
nity that has had to do in the whole of his make and mechan- 
ism. We have thus the most overpowering cvidence that God 
is; but there is no evidence within the redch of our natural 
faculties that can dissipate the obscurity which shrouds the 
unsearchable counsels of the Deity.* 

3. On a ficld of battle, we might be able to read the de- 
sign, and to trace a designer’s hand, in every warlike instwi- 
ment that we meet, yet not be in the least helped by this to 
understand the policy of the war. And so might we be able to 
recognise the marks and indications of an artist's skill through- 
out every section in the territory of creation, yet remain alto- 
gether unable to comprehend the one great purpose of creation 


on the whole. We might assign in thousands what be the 


special and subordinate ends of the many obvious contrivances 
which we see everywhere around us, yet be as profoundly igno- 
rant as before of God’s end in the creation of the world. We 
can tell the meaning of every part and organ in the curious 
workmanship of man’s body, and yet be unable to say why man 
himself has been brought forth to fret his little hour on the 
stage of being, and after a few brief evolutions there, to sink 
agai into the nonentity from which he was taken. 

4. Nor do the discoveries of science serve to alleviate the 
mystery~—whether their effect be to lay before our view a 


* The clear and decisive evidences of design which creation presents in thousands 
of particular instances, perfectly compatible with the utmost ignaran¢e on our part 
af the general design of ercation._ Rom. x1. 38: I'salm exly. 3: exxxiz. 6; Isa. x1 
28; Job xxxvil.6; v. 9, 
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greater number of worlds, or to give us a more thorough in- 
sight into the mechanism and processes of the world that we 
ourselves occupy. If anything they but enhance the mystery, 
and make the purposes of the Supreme Being more inscrutable 
than before—just as the policy of an empire, because a higher, 
might prove a more baffling study than the politics of the town 
in which we live. The telescope which announces to us the 
reality of these distant worlds, casts no light upon their moral 
government. It tells us of a larger sovercignty, but gives no 
access +o the methods or the ends of its administration, and so 
places the mind of the sovereign all the more hopelessly beyond 
the ken of our faculties. The revelations of astronomical 
science make us no wiser in theology than before, unless in- 
deed they teach what they ought, the wisdom of humility, and 
lead us so to acquiesce in our own ignorance, that we shall 
either patiently wait the disclosures of futurity, or thankfully 
receive the informations of a higher wisdom than our own. 

5. And if the expansion of our knowledge beyond its for- 
mer limits bring no positive accession to our understanding of 
the ways of God—as little can our deeper penetration into the 
arcana and constitution of the things within our reach. The 
object of all physical investigation is to ascertain the order of 
those sequences which take place in nature, and which land in 
certain given results. We might in this way come to the dis- 
covery of many exquisite contrivances—such, for example, as 
the mechanism of the eye, from which we must irresistibly 
infer that the hand of a contriver was employed in setting up 
this apparatus for the purposes of seeing, And we can extend 
the same.inference to a countless number of other purposes—of 
which we can establish beyond all doubt that they were con- 
ceived by a master-mind, and executed with the skill and 
ability of a master. Yet, as we have already said, though we 
can read all these purposes with perfect distinctness, and refer 
them with the most perfect confidence to an intelligent de- 
signer, to a God, who, for mstance, in the creation of man, 
meant him to be a creature who could see and hear and hold 
converse with his fellows, and perform the various manipula- 
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tions which he can execute with his hands, and be able to 
transport himself from any one place to any other whither his 
feet can carry him. Though we are very sure that the God 
who made him had all these purposes regarding man, and has 
carried them into effect—yct the great and general purpose of 
his creation remains an enigma still; and none of the physical 
sciences, not even the physics of the mind, though carried to 
the uttermost limits of possible discovery, can help us to re- 
solve it. The mystery is tenfold aggravated by the thousand 
ills which are scattered along the journey of human life, and, 
above all, by its appalling termination in the agonies and the 
eruel separations and the dark and revolting hideousness of 
death. No philosophy, however searching, and however suc- 
cessful her search into laws and processes, can lift the veil 
which hangs over the policy that leads to results like these 
Nature is unable to comprehend the meaning or object of such 
a regimen; and natural theology uttetly fails in her attempts 
to resolve what in Scripture is significantly termed the mystery 
of God. 

6. We are obviously bordering on that great question which 
has exercised and baffled the highest powers of speculation 
amongst the philosophers of all ages—we mean the origin of 
evil—a subject on which we have presented our own views else- 
where,* and to these we can only refer. We attempt no posi- 
tive solution of this question; but are far from regarding the 
conjectural solutions of Leibnitz and others as altogether worth- 
less, It is enough for our purpose that they might be the just 
and true solutions, for aught we know. It is thus that the ob- 
jection grounded on this difficulty against the religious system 
in any form, if not mastered and overcome, ts at least neu- 
tralized. And so our hypothesis, even though unproved, if only 
not disproved, might be of service in theology. It may at 
least be as good as the infidel hypothesis opposed to it, and so 
give us a perfect warrant to withdraw from the hypothetical 
region altogether. We therefore gladly decline the task of 
soaring aloft among the mysteries of God’s universal govern- 


* See Works, vol. ii p. 286, 
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ment; and, quitting these transcendental themes as matters 
too high for us, would now limit our inquiries to such proba- 
bilities, if not such certainties, as are within our reach—and 
from which we might surmise, perhaps even discover, the pre- 
sent will and purposes of God respecting both the present 
‘duties and the future destiny of man. 

7. Into the future destinies of man there would be no 
room for inquiry if the period of our conscious existence 
were to terminate at death. We sce all that happens to man 
in this world; and if this be the alone theatre on which. he 
expatiates, we have but to trace his brief history upon earth, 
In order to ascertain whatever might befall him, from thd 
hour of his first appearance on the platform of visible things 
to the final consummation of his being when he is laid in the 
sepulchre. . If death be the ultimate extinction of every hu- 
man being, there were no call for argument or speculation 
on the subject of his future destiny, unless by this be meant 
the future destiny of the species, or of men taken in their 
collective and social capacity—a theme of fond anticipation 
to those cosmopolitcs and philosophical statesmen who speak 
to us of the perfectibility of our race, and the triumphs both 
of knowledge and virtue in the ages which are to come. But 
this is not our theme. It is not of the coming fortunes of the 
species that we now inquire, but of men taken individually ; 
and we repeat that such inquiry would be a pure work of ob- 
servation, not a question that required the exercise of our rea- 
soning faculties, in order to estimate its probabilities and its 
likelihoods, if man, in the act of expiring or of resigning his life, 
resigned it irrevocably—thenceforth to remain for ever uncon- 
scious as the clods of the valley, or as the dust out of which he 
was taken. Under such an economy there might rest a deep 
enigma on the purposes of God, or policy of the Divine admin- 
istration, in thus calling forth the successive generations of 
men to strut their little hour on the fleeting scene of mortality, 
and then fall back into the arms of everlasting silence. But 
however difficult to dispose of this mystery in the government 
of God, there would be no more difficulty in summing up the 
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whole fortunes of man from the beginning to the end of his 
ephemeral existence, than to assign any of those historical cer- 
tainties which occur within the limits of sense and observation. 

8. By our very inquiry then into the degree of light which natu- 
ral theology casts on the future destinies of man, we presuppose 
the likelihood of his abiding existence as a conscious being on 
the other side of death; and this suggests a preliminary ques- 
tion on the degree of that Nkelihood; or, on the strength of 
our reasons for believing in the duration of the vital principle, 
after that, by this great catastrophe, it has been removed from 
all human observation in this world—or, in other words, should 
"we make it a question, not of subsequent only, but of eternal 
duration, it resolves itsclf into the famihar and well-known 
question of the immortality of the soul. Now, apart from 
revelation, and on the supposition that we had no, other tribu- 
nal before which to try and to decide this initial question than 
that of natural reason, still we should be disposed to make 
natural theology the chief, or rather, the only arbiter there- 
upon. We are aware of other arguments being employed in 
behalf of the soul’s immortality than those which are founded 
on the consideration of God as the wise and righteous governor 
of men. There is besides a certain physical argument on which 
both philosophers and theologians have laid a greater stress in 
their reasoning on the subject than we ever found ourselves 
able to sympathize with. We feel no such confidence as 18 ex- 
pressed by many of them in the distinction which they allege 
between the nature of a spiritual and that of a corporeal sub- 
stance—the one simple, uncompounded, and therefore inde- 
structible, so as to retain its powers and properties entire after 
the dissolution of the body; the other, even though not anni- 
hilated, yet changing all its sensible properties, and assuming 
a wholly new character by the mere disintegration of its parts, 
as the material framework of man when it is deserted by that- 
spirit which both animates and preserves 1, and is resolved 
by the power of corruption into the dust of the sepulchre. We 
«confess that the demonstrations of those who reason thus upon 
‘the mere physics of the mind, and tell of the necessary and 
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natural connexion which subsists between the immaterial and 
. the immortal, have made little or no impression upon our under- 
standings, It is obvious that if fitted to work in any the con- 
viction of a future state, they should tell alike on the judgments 
of a rehgionist and of an atheist. For ourselves, in a matter 
which we conceive to be so utterly beyond the cognizance of 
man as that of a necessary connexion between the natural con- 
stitution of the mind and its eternal duration, we have no con- | 
fidence in the Judgment of either, and feel inclined to rest the 

determination of this question, not in any degree upon physical, 

but altogether upon moral and theological considerations. 

9. The first of these areuments is grounded on that general 
law of adaptation which is observable throughout all nature, 
and on which the theology of nature rests one of her strongest 
inferences for a wise and intelligent Maker of all things. The 
most important of these adaptations are those which obtain be- 
tween the affections and wants of the subjective living creature, 
and those objective counterparts of external nature by which he 
is surrounded, and in the midst of which he is placed. For 
example, we have light for the eyes, and an atmosphere for the 
lungs, and sound emanating from a number of ‘elastic bodies 
by a pathway of aerial vibrations to the organ of hearing; and 
food of various tastes for the palate as well as the gencral pro- 
perties of satiating the appetite of hunger, and yielding nutri- 
ment and support to the animal economy; and a number of dis- 
tinct fitnesses, far greater than can possibly be recounted between 
the inhabitants of different climes, and different elements, and 
their respective fields of occupation—as the wings of birds and 
the fins of fishes for expatiating in the several provinces which 
have been assigned to them; and manifold other congruities _ 
which 1t were impossible to sum up, and of which therefore we 
shall only give another example in the relation that obtains 
between the kind of digestive apparatus on the one hand, and 
the kind of aliment that is suited to it—the creature who is 
thus endowed being at the same time furnished with such 
teeth as are best fitted for the mastication of its approprigi 
food, and such claws as are best fitted for lavine hold of it. 
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Now these are all present or contemporaneous adaptations—or 
adaptations between the objective and the subjective, as they 
exist together in time. But besides these there are prospective 
adaptations—as in the case of the foetus, which is not only pro- 
vided with an apparatus for its nourishment in this its first 


state, but with an embryo apparatus also, which, of no present. 


use, is destined for the purposes of nourishment and support 
in its next state of being; and likewise in the case of the 
child during the first months of his infancy, whose teeth are 
then buried in their sockets, when they would obstruct his re- 
ception of the aliment suited to that early period, but are there 
reserved till the time of that indispensable service which, after 
their growth and development, they have to perform in using 
the aliment of a future period of existence. Now, analogous 
to this, are there no present faculties In man of no use, or at 
least of no commensurate use here, and which would prove to 
have been utterly waste and meaningless, if provided with no 
adequate object for their exercise on the other side of death? 
Do there not exist, even in the mind of a most unlettered pea- 
sant, now dormant capacities for all the sciences; and in his 
heart, though overborne here by the influences of sense and 
time, the germs of such a love as angels are said to feel, and 
such a virtue as reigns, we are told, on high among the choirs 
and companies of the celestial? It is not so with the inferior 
animals, among whom there is an actual fulness of enjoyment 
up to the measure and capacity of their actual powers of enjoy- 
ment. We sce no example of a waste feeling or waste faculty 
among them; but each, whether it be a bodily organ or an In- 
stinctive desire, is provided with an accurate counterpart that 
meets and fills it up in the objects within reach of surrounding 


nature. Not so with man, who would be an anomaly in crea- 


tion if, with his interminable longings, his powers of endless 
acquisition and improvement, his indefinite but here unsatiated 
conceptions after higher things, and the palpable inadequacy 
of all that is here below to meet the appetencics of a mind 
that heaves ambitiously upward tefitpes degrees both of know- 
ledee and eniovment than can eo realized on this side 
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of death—we say it were a violent exception to the great and 
general law of adaptation between the objective and the sub- 
jective, if no futurity on the other side of death were in reserve 
for a creature of such boundless and restless and yet unap- 
peased desires, in which they might meet with their commen- 
_ surate objects, and have the full gratification of them. That 
the creature man should be endowed with capacities and de- 
sires, and yet be left unprovided with objects whereon to exer- 
cise or to indulge them, were a sort of half-formed or unfinished 
economy, most unlike to all that we can observe in every other 
department of nature or experience, and most incongruous with 
all our notions of that wisdom which is so discernible in all 
creation besides, as one of the best established while also one 
of the highest of the natural attributes of the Godhead.* 

10, This then is our first. argument for the immortality of the 
soul, Our second, which we have always regarded as the 
stronger of the two, hinges also on a previous theology—drawn, 
however, not as the other is, from any of the natural, but from 
the moral attributes of the Godhead. We have ever thought 
that our clearest and most confident notions of the divine cha- 
racter were obtained through the medium of the conscience, 
which, as being at once the teacher and commander of nght- 
eousness within the breast, ushers in at once not the idea only, 
but a positive conviction of the righteousness of Him who 
placed it there. It is this sense of a righteous Lawgiver which 
suggests so promptly and so powerfully the apprehension that 
a day of retribution is awaiting us. We call it apprehension ; 
for any views we have of a future state of recompense stand 
infinitely less related to our hopes than to our fears, So that, 
speaking generally, indeed I might say universally, it is not 
because we are looking forward to the reward of our virtues’ 
that we anticipate an existence beyond the grave; but because 
we are looking forward to the punishment of our vices and the 


* The first argument for the immortality of the soul is grounded on the genera! 
law of adaptation, which would be violated if the boundless desires and capacitics 
of men were not provided: objects of a future and eternal state.—Hggl. 
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conscious misdeeds of our life and history in the world. Our 
prospects of immortality, as viewed in the light of nature, are 
associated with the dread of an avenging Deity, and not with 
the confident expectation, either of forgiveness, or far less of 
positive favour at His hand; and this because we view Him as 
a God of justice, and, at the same tinic, have a deeply-seated 
conviction within of the evil of our hearts and the evil of our 
ways. And if fear be a more vividly and sensibly felt emotion 
than hope, then, should the former and not the latter be the 
avenue through which the notion of its own immortality takes 
possession of the soul—if this do not give a stronger conviction 
of its truth, it will at least give a far stronger impression of it, 
and so enlist the whole man all the more readily and earnestly. 
on the side of practical religion. 

11. But there is another consideration of some force in this 
argument taken from the justice of God. He will not only vin- 
dicate His own cause by tho punishment of those transgressions 
which man commits against Himself—and this we conceive to 
be that suggestion of conscience which, far the most powerfully 
of all others, awakens in the heart both the faith and the fear 
of immortality ; but He also, as righteous Governor of the 
human family, will vindicate and redress every wrong which 
man commits against his fellows—bringing every question 
which death had left unfinished in this world to its final, 
which under a regimen of justice must be tantamount to its 
rightful termination in another. This, too, helps to sustain our 
belief in a future state. There are innumerable ills, whether 
in the walks of business or the recesses of domestic life, inflicted 
either by fraud or force, on many a helpless and undeserving 
sufferer, which never meet with reparation here, and of which 
therefore, we naturally imagine that there will be a reckoning 
and a settlement hereafter. The ery of the oppressed on earth 
reaches heaven’s throne, and enters into the ears of Him who 
sitteth thereon ; and by whose coming awards we expect that 
the appetency of our moral nature for justice will at length be 
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of natural theology in the world—insomuch that to it, the faculty 
of conscience, we mainly owe the two great articles of its creed. 
It is this conscience, as we have repeatedly affirmed, which tells 
most audibly of a God ; and to its forebodings also are we mainly 
‘ndebted for the faith of immortality in all ages. These two 
great lessons may have been given by revelation at the first ; 
hut it is not the reasoning of the schools, it is the universal voice 
of conscience which has reiterated and kept them alive through- 
out the whole family of man from gencration to gencration. * 
12. And here, too, we cannot fail to recognise in our attempt 
to establish the second of these doctrines what we have already 
found in our treatment of the first of them-—the great argu- 
mentative importance of taking along with us the justice of 
God ag well as His benevolence, when reasoning on any subject 
in theology wherewith the divine character hasto do. We had 
lately occasion to animadvert on the extreme difficulty of re- 
conciling the miseries of human life with the goodness of the 
Deity, if, restricting our attention to His goodness alone, we 
keep out of sight His righteousness and holiness and truth. 
Ror how is it that those reasoners proceed who make no 
account of these Jatter attributes, and look on the one perfec- 
tion of goodness or tenderness or parental affection as the all in 
all of our Father who isin heaven? Why, they have recourse to 
arithmetic. They institute a calculation upon the subject, and 
on their respective summations of all the ills of life and all 
its enjoyments, profess to make out such a preponderance of the 
good over the evil, as sufficiently to vindieate the benevolence 
of God, and this in midst of all the sufferings to which humanity 
is exposed. We shall not repeat what we have said on the 
extreme uncertainty and precariousness of such an argument, 
But we bid you recollect in what way the reasoning is extricated 
and placed on a surer and firmer basis—when we take a fuller 
view of the Divine character, and admit into our reckoning the 


* The moral argument for the immortality of man—tle strongest of all within 
the compass of the light of nature, pointing as it does toa future atate for the repa- 
ration of all the injuries of man towards God, or of men towards each other.—Eeel. 
xii. 14; xi.9; Matt. vi 19, 20; Isa. xi. 
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truth and justice of God as well as His loving-kindness and 
tender mercy. It makes all the difference which there is between 
entire and mutilated premises—the one leading to a stable, and 
the other to.a most lame and impotent conclusion. For, let us 
take the entire instead of the partial view of the Godhead, and 
then take the undoubted phenomenon along with us—that 
various and manifold as the distresses of life are, they in their 
vast majority and amount are referable to moral causes—that 
if men cease to be wicked, all wretchedness and wo would ina 
great measure be banished from society—-and that, such are the 
physical capabilities of our world for making a virtuous spe- 
cles happy, if the character of heaven were re-established upon 
earth, the blessedness of heaven would be forthwith realized, 
Thus if we take a sufficiently complex and comprehensive view 
of the economy under which we sit, and of all the elements 
which are concerned in it, we shall clear our way through dif- 
ficulties that were otherwise inexplicable—in so far, at least, 
that instead of a hopeless and impracticable enigma, we shall 
arrive at an approximate solution, with enough of likelihood to 
establish a clear preference over all the infidel theories which 
are opposed to it. And the explanation is, that God loves 
the happiness of His creatures, but loves their virtues more ; 
and though a God of love, who rejoices over the face of a smi- 
ling creation, He is also a God of righteousness, whose para- 
mount demand is for the moral integrity of all His offspring ; 
and who, in the exercise of a parental discipline, lets fall the dis- 
pleasure of his offended justice on the children of disobedience. 
13. Such, then, is the difficulty attendant on one treatment 
of the first great doctrine in natural theology—the doctrine of 
a God ; and such is the method of being helped out of it. And. 
there is a difficulty attendant on the very same treatment of its 
second great doctrine—the doctrine of man’s immortality ; and 
our method of being helped out of it is also the same. We do 
not see how it is possible to make out a theological argument 
for the immortality of the soul, if we have nothing else but 
the single attribute of the Divine goodness to go upon. Never- 
theless, many of those who take this defective view of the 
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character of God do make the attempt, and in this way they 
fail, They first reason for His goodness from the numerous 
beatitudes of human life, and then tell us of the many ills 
also to which it is exposed, and to repair whiche this same 
goodness requires that there shall be a futurity where compen- 
sation shall be made for all our sufferings, and where sorrow and 

sighing shall for ever flee away. You will perceive the frailty — 
of this argument in that it involves a petitio principti, and 
is chargeable with the vice of reasoning in a circle. If, on the 
one hand, we look to the goodness alone of the God who is above; 
and that apart from His truth and justice; and on the other, 
look to the phenomena alone of happiness and misery below, 
and that apart from the causes that gave them birth—then 
from the phenomena thus read and thus interpreted, which 
present us with but a limited and imperfect happiness, and on 
which there lies the burden of many and most grievous exeep- 
tions, we can only infer a goodness alike limited and alike 
imperfect, and burdened, too, with all the exceptions which are 
forced upon our observation in the scene before our eyes. To 
take up with a larger goodness than this, and thence to infer 
that there must be a future state beyond the prave, where ail 
the ills of our present state are redressed and rectified, is purely 
gratuitous. We have no right to assume a higher goodness 
than precisely that which things present lead us to infer; and 
if things present warrant the inference of such a goodness, 
then it were a contradiction to say that there is aught in things 
present which should require the vindication of it. It must be 
obviously a goodness which overlaps the phenomena of our 
visible world, or a greater goodness than that which we should 
conclude from the phenomena themselves-—it must be from the 
excess only of the one goodness over the other that we can 
reason for a better and a happier world than we now occupy 
——a world freed from the distempers which vex and agonize 
the life that now is. There must be a flaw in such an argumen- 
tation, by which we infer a goodness from the phenomena of a 
world that we do see—which goodness, at the same time, is so 
incongruous with these phenomena, that for its vindication we 
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so 


somethfhg illogical in this alternation—first from given pre- 
mises to a conclusion, and then from that conclusion back 
again, in order to extend and rectify the premises whence it 
has been drawn. There is an infirmity in the whole of this 
argument, but an infirmity which altogether arises from the 
confinement of our view to the one attribute of benevolence, 
as if by itself it constituted the entire character of God. 

14, And aceordingly, when along with His benevolence we 
admit His justice into our reckoning, the argument for man’s 
immortality is thenceforth placed on a basis of firmer contex- 
ture than before. In the first place, let both the happiness and 
the musery of human life be viewed In connexion with their 
causes, and we will not fail to observe that a universal virtue 
in the world would ensure an all but universal happiness, 
which, in the*great amount of it, is marred and prevented 
only by the wickedness of men~-a complex phenomenon this, 
that receives its likeliest explanation from the complex charac- 
ter of the Godhead, as made up not of perfect benevolence 
alone, but of perfect benevolence in conjunction with a justice 
that is also perfect and inflexible. Now, the economy that we 
should expect from the hands of such a God—we mean His 
ultimate and everlasting economy, whatever the preparatory 
steps might be which should lead to its conclusive establish- 
" ment-—were a creation within the precincts of which the union 
of perfect virtue and perfect blessedness were fully realized by 
one and all, whether of an unfallen or of a reclaimed family, 
over whom and in the midst of whom He rejoiced. Now, it is 
quite obvious of our present life that, though it might be a pre- 
paration for the ushering mm of such an economy, it 1s not the 
economy itself; for here the good and bad, the tares and the 
wheat, arc mixed together into one society; and not to speak 
of the triumphs of prosperous villany on the one hand, or the 
sufferings of injured and oppressed innocence on the other, the 
very presence and juxtaposition of moral evil, the very. conti- 
guity of the wicked to the righteous, so common within the 
hmits of the same neighbourhood, and often within the bosom 
of the same family, however useful it might prove an transitu 
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here for the eternity hereafter, is not likely to endure fr ever 
under the government of a God who, even with a benevolence that 
is infinite, might still be a God who loveth righteousness and 
hateth iniquity. There is much, therefore, in the state of our 
present world, when its phenomena are fully read and rightly 
interpreted, to warrant the expectation, that a time for the 
final reparation of all thosc grievous unfitnesses and inequalities 
is yet coming—when the good and the evil shall be separated 
into two distinct societies, and the same God who, in virtue of 
His justice, shall appear to the one in the character of an 
avenger, shall, in virtue of His love, stand forth to the other 
as the kind and munificent Father of a duteous offspring, 
shielded by His paternal care from all that can offend or annoy ~ 
in mansions of unspotted holiness. 

15. But for the element of justice, viewed as distinct from 
benevolence, both in itself and in the character of the Deity, we 
should have no stepping-stone by which to arrive at this con- 
clusion; and the utilitarian morality which would merge or 
eonfound these two into one, would obseure the evidence for 
the two great doctrines of our natural theology, while it feels 
no need, and therefore makes no demand, for any revealed theo- 
logy to supplement its lessons, and shed the lustre of a higher 
manifestation upon both. 

16. In as far as the intimations of conscience are felt or be- 
lieved by us to be the intimations of a God, in so far shall we 
be led to conceive of ourselves as placed under a moral govern- 
ment, and with the usual sanctions too—that is, of rewards 
for obedience, and of penalties for the transgression of its laws. 
The rudiments of such a conviction, we feel persuaded, are to 
be found everywhere; nor will it be found difficult to awaken 
it into something of a distinct and sensible form. This 1s 
often done by a voice from without—as of a missionary when 
he addresses, perhaps for the first time, the rudest of nature’s 
children, and may in his first lesson make mention of God 
and of His law. There is nothing in this that is incongruous, 
but the contrary, either with the notion of that Great Spirit 
who is recognised and commands the homage of the wanderipg 
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is imaged forth tm the idols of Hindostan. In short, let men 

in any region of the globe, on the one hand, of their 
Maker ang@ Sovercign, and on the other, of the rightful autho- 
rity which belongs to Him over the creatures whom He has 
made; and there may be Nature’s disinclination, but it 1s not 
Nature's darkness anywhere which prevents a ready coalescence 
with the theme. There is enough of light for the apprehen- 
sion of what is thus said even in the minds of savages; and if 
not enough to carry their belief, at least as much as should 
command their attention to the further lessons of him who has 
come to tell them of sin and of salvation. He does not outrun 
thir intelligence when he speaks to them of the great and in- 
visible Sovereign who is above, and of the duties which they 
owe to Him; and however pure and rational may be the 
theism in which he deals, there is a preparation beforehand in 
the consciences even of these simple wanderers of the desert, for 
the word thus brought to them from afar. 

17. Such is the natural theism that more or less prevails 
throughout the world—a certain sense of God and of His law; 
and, along with this as its unavoidable accompaniment, in all 
various degrees of strength and sensibility, a certain sense of 
guilt. For inseparable from their fecling of a law must be the 
feeling with all men of their distance and deficiency therefrom. 
Their own consciousness will tell how short, nay how contrary 
they are, from the standard and rule of their own consciences ; 
and by their disobedience to the voice of the monitor withig, 
will they estimate the measure of their disobedience to the 
counterpart voice of the Divinity above them. It is thus that 
_Nature’s sense of a God is so generally, we could even say so 

universally, followed up by Nature’s fear of an avenger; for she 
is wholly a stranger to that perverse and artificial sophistry 
which would sink the justice or authority of the Sovereign in 
the mere fondness of an indulgent parent; and so the theology 
of conscience, or which is the same thing, of humanity at large, 
is in all nations the theology of fear. Nature rejects the 
paradox, or rather the absurdity of a government without 
sanctions ; and hence, though aggravated and. distorted by 
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vatent throughout the world, but has a fowpgdation inthe just 
apprehensions of the human spirit. Jt is not confidence te 
propitipus, but it is the dread of an offended God, Which forms 
the prevalent religious feeling of our spectes—-as is manifest 
both in the sacrifices and bloody rites of Paganism, and-in the 
delusive opiates of Popery, which have been alike deviséd*te 
quell the misgivings that are felt in the hearts of all men. 

18, And this characteristic in the theology of nature 1s 
fully responded to in the science and the ethical systems of 
our best philosophers, insomuch that what forms the dread of 
the unlettered multitude, and therefore of httle account with 
some who but regard it as a mere popular sensibility, is £80 
confessed to be a great, nay an insoluble difficulty, in our schools 
of most enlightened jurisprudence. There is no escaping the 
conviction that a moral government without sanctions Is a 
nullity ; and that if God is to exact, and man at his pleasure 
with impunity to disobey—then the Sovereign of the universe 
possesses in heaven but the semblance of a throne. And the 
urgent question is—how ean the breach between God and a 
guilty world be repaired, or how can a readjustment be effected 
between a righteous Lawgiver and the transgressors of His law ? 
This is the question of all others on which the destinies of 
the human race are suspended. It is a question which nature 
ean originate, but which nature cannot resolve—a difficulty 
in which natural religion has landed the world, nay, which she 
erself has demonstrated, but from which she can discover no 
outlet, and devise no possible way of extrication. 

19. We are aware that some of the pious and well-meaning, 
but withal mistaken friends of Christianity, have looked with _, 
distrust and disquietude on the pretensions of natural theology, 
as if they dreaded every accession made either to her doctrines 
or her evidences by any of the sciences—lest, in the appre- 
hension of her diseiples, it should leave a gospel and a revela- 
tion uncalled for. Bishop Butler speaks of Christianity as a 
supplement to natural religion ; and it may readily be thought 
that the more which natural religion discovers, the less may 
Christianity have to supplement. But in truth it is all the 
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which the nat theology of science might possibly east a 


- gfBater li ht than the natural theology of conscience. Does it 


multiply 


e proofs for the existence of God ?—then,it only 










-solétm and respectful entertainment to any message that bears 
upon It the signatures of a likely revelation from Himself. Or 
doesi#' tell more forcibly and fully of His character ?—then 
surely will it but strengthen His claim of being listened to 
when He speaketh, and believed in when He makes: known 
His ways and His judgments to the children of men. Or does 
it look on the Divine economy under which we sit, as having 
Wit the nature of a Divine government, where God is the 
rightful Sovereign, and we the rightful subjects of His autho- 
rity? Does it look on the jurisprudence which this relation. 


ai 4 neces the obligation under which we lie, of giving most 


‘implies as a reality ?—then all we ask is but a philosophic 


“steadfastness and consistency at its hands, that it may look on 
the question, “ How shall God inthe high office of a Lawgiver 
deal with men, the undoubted transgressors of His law?” asa 
reality also, not to be blinked but disposed of. Or, by help 
of its sounder ethics, does it lead us to regard His truth and 
justice as no less the distinct and integral characteristics of 
the Deity, than are His benevolence or His wisdom ?—this 
does not lay the perplexity, but only makes it all the more 
helpless and embarrassing ; for how shall a God with such at- 
tributes leave either the sins of our history unreckoned with, 
or the sanctities of His own nature without a vindication ? M2o 
make clear the terms of this dilemma is one thing—to solve 
the dilemma is another. Natural theology achieves but the 


_ first. The second is beyond her. She can tell the difficulty, 


but she cannot resolve the difficulty. Revelation is called for, 
not merely as a supplement to the light and the informations 
of nature; but far more urgently called for as a solvent for 
nature's perplexities and fears. Natural theology possesses 
the materials out of which the enigma is framed ; but possesses 
not the light by which to unriddle it. It can state the ques- 
tion which itself it cannot satisfy; but the statement of the ques- 
tion is not the solution of it. Natural theology prompts the 
inquiry; but it is another and a distinct theology from that of 
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nature which meets. the inquiry, a llpgpastb thal 
do to be saved. 

20, There is no cause for jealousy. All the lusty vy 
science can shed upon natural religion only serves to 1 ketie * 9 
darkness of man’s ulterior prospects more visible than before. _ 6 as 
It manifests the danger, but casts not one ray of lighta va . 
method of deliverance therefrom. With every possibleicces- 
sion which can be made to its discoveries and its doctrines— 
so far from a revelation being thereby superseded, the genuine 
and legitimate effect on every rightly exercised spirit is to 
awaken a more earnest sense of its necessity. Let us imagine 
of natural theology that all which lies within her province were | 
brightened to the uttermost, and even to the degree of certainty e 
| otphad, after all, were the great certainty wherewith we had 

to do, and which should thus be placed in open manifestation: 

before us ?—that our guilty species is under the diSpleasuf® ~~ 
of an offended God, and ofi its descending way to an undone 
eternity. The place and the path of safety, if such there be, 
as being beyond her province, are alike unknown to her. 

21. The question is, How can a God of justice take into ac- 
ceptance the sinners who have broken Hislaw? Or how, after 
that His truth and the authority of His government stand 
committed to the penalties of their disobedience—how can this 
authority be maintained, and yet these penalties be averted— 
and without disparagement, too, to the high and holy attri- 
i of a nature which is unchangeable? This is that pro- 4 

n in the high jurisprudence of Heaven which angels might - 
desire to look into, but which even angels might not beableto — __ 
resolyve—and far less can natural theology, limited as it is ~~ 
within the humble range and humbler faculties of men. Na- 
tural theology might announce the problem, but cannot re- 
solve it. It might brighten even into clear and capital letters 
the wording of the question ;. but it can neither frame the 
reply, nor furnish the premises on which it shall be founded. 
There is not, therefore, an utter extinction of all light; for if 
so, both the question and its answer had been alike unknown 
to us, Nature cannot be in total darkness, else it never could 
have lifted the inquiry—Wherewithal shall men appear before 
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| total darkness for the answer or way of j a “os 
| inf ry, and all the light which it has, instead — | 
to dissipate thé mystery, only serves to deepen it 





‘ follows not, because natural theology is the precursor 
stianity, that it is in the same way that a premiss goes. 








af Beforttits conclusion. There i is no logical dependence of the “a oi 
latter upon the former ; and far less could we take our depar- 9 4: @ 
. | ture from the former, so as to arrive by the footsteps of a logical ‘a eae 
- demonstration at a discovery of the latter. Itis not anargu- ae 
mentative priority, as in a process of reasoning, orofsynthetic — 
defivation, but only an historical priority in the mind of the Be 
% inquirer. The natural precedes the Christian theology, just as e 


the cry of distress precedes the relief which is offered to it, or, 
#rather, as the sensation of distress precedes the grateful an 
“& “willing a@ceptation of the remedy which is suited to it. Ming: 
though in full possession of a natural theology, never could, by 
ally method of deduction, have fancied or framed the system of 
, Christianity*out of it. Yet this hinders. not that when. Chris- 
tianity is brought to him by external revelation, a most precious — 
and satisfactory evidence, even the evidence of their perfect 
adaptation, may be struck out between its doctrines on the one 
hand, and the felt wants or aspirations of nature upon the 
other, The light which resides in natural theology singly 
* never could have led to the discovery of the gospel ; but when. 
natural theology and the gospel are brought together, the 
 jJunct light which thence arises might lead to the discernm 
- of its truth. The complete adjustment which obtains paces | 
_ the parts of the one and counterparts of the other, might be- 
speak the intelligence of a God, and demonstrate of Him who 
is the Author of human nature, that He is the author of Chris- 
| tianity also. It is thus that the law in our hearts might still per- 
ie form the same office which the law of Moses did in the days of the _ 
apostles—when, acting the part of a schoolmaster for bringing 
men to Christ, it shut them up unto the faith of His gospel.* 














| 2 * * Every possible addition to the evidence of natural theology but enhances the 
_.» difficulty of the question, Wherewith shall a man appear before God T and so en- aah 
Sn | - hances our need of a revelation.—Acts xvi. 80; Gal. iii. 28; Ps. lxxxv. 10. 





BOOK III. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. — 


CHAPTER I. 
CERTAIN PREFATORY REASONINGS, 


], THERE are some who must be satisfied that a revelation ig 
necessary, ere they will proceed to inquire whether it is true. 
There seems to be no logical propriety in this. It presumes a 
greater acquaintance with the principles and policy of the 
Divine administration than actually belongs to us We may 
be far more able to estimate the palpable evidences of a fact 
than to assign the hidden causes in which it originated, and just 
because we are better qualified to observe than to speculate. 
A revelation is an historical event; and to ascertain if it have 
actually and historically taken place, all that may be re- 
quired is to examine the monuments of its reality which are 
still before our cyes, or trace the vestiges left behind it upon 
earth. But ere we can decide upon its necessity we must know 
the purposes of God, or be able to tell the reasons of state 
which influence the proceedings of heaven’s high monarchy. 
It savours more, we think, not of modesty alone, but of philo- 
sophic wisdom, to quit the transcendental for the accessible 
inquiry, or to recall ourselves from the distances and the depths 
of an unknown territory, that we may become learners, and 
be acquainted with the certainties at hand. 

2. There are two distinct aspects under which this necessity 
for a revelation might be contemplated. It might be viewed 
elther with a reference to the general state of mankind before 
and after the introduction of Christianity, or with a reference 
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to the wants and personal feelings of a single inquirer. It 1s 
chiefly in the former of these lights that this theme has been 
regarded by those who have tried to make it subserve a demon- 
stration on the side of the Christian religion: and so they tell 
us, a8 does Dr. Leland in his book on this very subject, of the 
state of morality in the heathen world. They present us with 
a contrast between ancient and modern times; they expatiate 
on the darkness and the idolatry of paganism, and hold out a 
frightful picture of the atrocities and the vices by which so- 
ciety was distempered ere that the light of the Christian reli- 
gion shone upon our carth; and on these premises would they 
base a presumption, if not a strong probability, for that religion 
being true. Still my preference is for making a short cut, as 
it were, instantly and at once to the main question, by laying 
an immediate hand on its direct ovidences, so that instead of 
getting at the truth of the gospel through the medium of its 
necessity, I should feel as if I were treadmg ona far more solid 
pathway, or making a far surer transition by turning about the 
inference, and stepping onward to the necessity for a gospel 
through the medium of its truth. We think that ours 1s a safer 
ground, whereas that there is a somewhat of the a preort spirit 
in their method of dealing with the question. We confess our 
inability to surmise, and far less to affirm, what God will do in 
given circumstances ; and would far rather place our confidence 
in the formations of history, if she have any to offer, on what 
God has done. We know vastly too little of that mysterious 
Being who suffered so many ages of darkness and depravity to 
roll on ere that Christianity arose upon our world, and still 
leaves the great majority of our race unvisited and unblessed by 
her Uluminations—we confess ourselves too unequal to the ex- 
planation of such phenomena as these, for confidently saying 
that because men needed a revelation, therefore, as a-matter of 
necessary inference, a revelation was in all! likelihood, if not in 
all certainty, to be looked for. For ourselves, we do not feel 
the strength of this argument, and can therefore have little or 
no value for it. We would rather limit ourselves to thé task 
of seckinge what 1s or what has been, than speculate on what 
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should be. The a priert evidence which would lead us to an- 
ticipate, is, in our reckoning, of no estimation when compared 
with the @ postertort evidence which would lead us to infer ; 
and therefore, instead of founding our convictions of the truth 
of the gospel on the real or the imagined necessities before- 
hand for such a dispensation, would we look both to the event 
in itself, and to the events which followed it, and thus build 
an areument for the reality of our faith on the basis of its 
existing memorials and its recorded testimonies. 

3. But there is a difference between this historical necessity, 
if it may be so termed, for a revelation, which reasoners try to 
make.out by a general survey of the state of the world, or its 
various countrics, In times preceding and those which fol- 
lowed the Christian era, and that experimental necessity which 
is felt by individuals, whon, labouring under the conviction of 
guilt, they seck for a place of enlargement and deliverance 
therefrom. The latter, we say, is far more available than the 
former in the way of argument for the faith. And the differ- 
ence is this—that in the one case the inference is grounded on 
what we think to be the hkeliest for God; in the other case, 
the inference is grounded on what we find to have been the best 
for ourselves; or, in other words, there is all the difference be- 


- tween a fancy and a finding. The one is an exeogitation, the 


other an experience; and so much better than the former as 
we know ourselves better than we know God. And let it be 
observed that experienee never speaks more powerfully home 
than when it is on the question of our lite or death, or a matter 
in which our own personal interests and feclings are vitally 
concerned. When the consctence-stricken sinner 1s made to 
feel that he is in the hands of an angry God—when pursued 
by the sense alike of cult and of danger, he casts about for a 
way of extrication—when after, it may be, a thousand weary 
and anxious and unavailing efforts his mind 1s at length put 
into busy converse with the gospel of Jesus Christ, and for his 
complicated distress finds a precise counterpart in the complex 
proposition which is set forth there, a remedy of various parts 
suited all over to his felt and various exigencies—whien he finds 
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that its doctrines on the moment they are embraced give peace 
to his heart, and that its precepts, when they become his adopt- 
ed taskwork, serve to purify and exalt his nature : and, above 
all, that its bidden prayers are followed up in his own experi- 
ence by the fulfilment of its declared promises—in all this 
there is the light of a most precious and satisfying manifesta- 
tion to him who is the subject of it. With him it was the felt: 
necessity of a revelation which conducted to the persuasion of 
its reality. Its impulse carried him to his Bible; and because 
of the striking and numerous adaptations in this book to the 
peculiarities of his own constitution, he recognises an Author 
who could find His way through all the arcana of his moral na- 
ture—a way so ahen to the first conception, and so much above 
the discovery of man, that verily God must have framed this 
volume, verily God must be in it of a truth,* 

4, But it is altogether worthy of being observed, that though 
it was a felt necessity which gave the first impulse to this train 
of reasoning, the mere necessity itself would have proved a 
most insuflicient basis for it. The necessity could never of 
itself have led us to devise, and far less to discover the truths 
of that gospel which has only been made known to us by a day- 
spring from on high. The disease of our nature could not 
alone have sugwested the remedy; and it is only when this 
felt disease and its proposed remedy are brought into juxta- 
position that the light of a satisfying evidence is struck out 
from the adaptation between them. We must haye both the 
objective and the subjective before us ere we ean perceive their 
fitness to each other, or infer from this observed fitness that a 
designer had to do with them. Still the fitness of the Bible, 
or of the truths which arc in it, to the necessities of the human 
spirit, may as clearly evince the hand of a designer in the con- 
struction of this volume, as the fitness of the world, or of the 
things which are in it, evinees the samc hand in the construction 
of external nature. They are both cases of adaptation, and the 
one 1s Just as good an argument for a revealed as the other is 


* Difference between the historical and the personal necessity for a revelation. 
The historical not overlooked in Scripture.—Rom. i, 21, 22, 
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for a natural theology. The argument is altogether premature 
if we propose to base it on the necessity alone. But take the 
remedy along with it, and the reasoning changes its character 
by changing its place. Instead of a conjectural a priors, it now 
becomes an experimental and an @ postervort argument.* 

5. But there is another topic, which, as affecting the poste- 
rior evidence for the truth of revelation, may require to be 
adjusted before that we enter on the consideration of that evi- 
dence. The greatest of our historical proofs in behalf of Chris- 
tianity is the miraculous power said to have been put forth 
by its first teachers, as the evidence of their supernatural! 
commission ; but it has been contended thaf such in their very 
nature 1s the meredibility of miracles, as to place them beyond 
the reach of history altogether, inasmuch as it does not lie 
within the power of this great informer of all that is past to 
accredit such events as these, Certain it is, that the greater 
the unlikelihood of any event, the greater is the amount of evi- 
dence required to satisfy us of its truth; and that such unlike- 
lihood bears a proportion to the rarity of its occurrence. Now 
what class of events is more infrequent than miracles? The 
common language respecting them may be very incorrect, but 
still it 1s because of their exceeding rarity that we hear them 
spoken of as phenomena, not only unsupported, but even as op- 
posed by all experience. May not their improbability then be so 
great as that no testimony can possibly overcome it? One thing 
is obvious, that whatever the improbability of a miracle being 
true, there is no improbability in testimony being false. There 
ig something very uncommon in a miracle, but there is no- 
thing uncommon in a lie ; and surely it seems the more rational 
alternative to believe in that which is common, rather than in 
that which is uncommon ;—so that by this mode of reckoning 
—and it does look very plausible—when a miraculous story is 
brought to our ears, rather than admit the miracle as true we 
should count on the story as not true. This, though briefly 


* The personal necessity for a revelation not in itself an evidence of that revela- 
tion, but the adaptation between its proposed remedy and the felt necessity or 
disease. giiigst induential argument.—i Cor. xiv. 23, 24. 
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expressed, forms the substance of Mr. Ifume’s famous demon- 
stration, not against the alleged miracles of the gospel only, 
but against all miracles ; and thus he tries to make good the 
position, that to establish the truth of a miracle 1s an achieve- 
ment utterly beyond the power of testimony. 

6. I have clsewhere met this argument of Mr. Hume’s by an 
attempted refutation of my own.* What led me to bestow upon 
it an independent treatment was that I did not feel satisfied 
with any of the former replies made by his antagonists on the 
side of Christianity. Of these the fullest and ablest is by Dr. 
Campbell of Aberdeen, whose book on miracles I recommend. 
to your careful and attentive perusal. Te quite sueceeds in 
bringing his adversary into inextricable difficulties, but without, 
in my opinion, clearing his own way to an unassailable position 
for the truth which he defends. It is quite possible to silence 
an opponent by convicting him of sundry and glaring derelic- 
tions from his own principle, yet without substituting the true 
principle in its room, or setting it there on its right and just 
foundation. And accordingly, the attack first made by Hume 
has been renewed at various times by his successors in infi- 
delity—more especially by Laplace, in his Hssaz sur les Proba- 
bilités, and in the Edinburgh Review of this treatise. This 
last performance was exceedingly well met shortly after 1t 


made its appearance in an able pamphlet by Dr. Somerville, 


the minister of Drumelzier in Peebles-shire. I still felt, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding the partial successes by which this 
one and that other adversary was disarmed, there was still 
wanting a thorough exposition of the whole argument—which 
I desiderated all the more, that I had long been impressed with 
the possibility of putting the matter in such a light as might 
conclusively settle the question, and place it for ever beyond 


_ the reach of controversy. What I have since published on this 


subject in a preliminary chapter of my book on the Evidences 
of Christianity, was originally given in four lectures to the stu- 
dents of this class, but which I must now, if possible, condense 
within the limits of a single address. 


* See Works, vol. ii. p. 70. 
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7. We, in the first place, then would discard the peculiar prin- 
eiple adopted by Dr. Campbell respecting the evidence of testi- 
mony. We do not think that our belief in testimony is an 
ultimate law of the human mind, or that it rests on any dis- 
tinct and separate principle of its own. We conceive that our 
faith in testimony is just as resolvable into our faith in the 
constancy of nature, as is our faith in any other of those in- 
numerable cases, where from one term of a formerly observed 
sequence we infer either that it has been preeeded or that it will 
be followed by some certain other term. An cvent which we have 
not seen, and the testimony which brings it to our cars, we re- 
gard simply as the terms of a progression, whereof the testi- 
mony 1s a consequent, and the event an antecedent; and of 
which we conceive that they stand related to each other now 
in the same way that we have observed them welated to each 
other before. Or, in other words, we infer the truth of the 
event from its heard testimony, just as we infer the reality of 
any antecedent trom its observed consequent ;—in short, wer 
should meet the deistical just as we have already met the 
atheistical reasoning of Mr. ume. We think it quite unneces- 
sary to have conjured up a new principle for the refutation of 
either. We fear that this has not only mystified but weakened 
the defensive argument——for a God in the one imstance, for a_ 
revelation in the other. If we must assign two separate and. 
independent sourees for these two kinds of evidenee—we mean 
the evidence of testimony and that of experience—then we 
should not know low to confront them against cach other, or 
how to institute a comparison between them, any more than we 
should know how to strike a balance between things Incommen- 
surate, and therefore incommensurable—so as to say, for ex- 
ample, whether this line or that surface is the greater of two 
quantities, Tlings to be compared with each other in degree, 
must in kind be homogeneous. And thus, if our faith in testi- 
mony is to be held as distinct from our faith in experience, we 
should be utterly at a loss to decide whether the event of whith 
we have been told, or the opposite event which we should have 
inferred4@™” the usual way in which antecedents and conse- 
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quents follow each other, which of these is to be regardett*as 
the more, and which of them the less credible of the two. 
There can be no proportionality, at least assignable by us, unless 
there be a common standard of measurement betwixt them. 
We should therefore like, if possible, to raisc our argument in 
defence of miracles, even as we did our argument in defence 
of a God, on an experimental basis. It is for this reason that 
we were led to accept of Mr. Ilume’s premises, and with him 
to view the question as a contest between opposite experiences. 
8, But while we dissent from Dr. Campbell respecting the origin 
of our belief in testimony, this is not essential to the validity 
of our argument in reply to Mr. Ume. Whether Dr, Campbell 
be right or wrong in his mental theory, the credibility of 
miracles, on the report of eye-witnesscs, is still eapable of hay- 
ing the experimental test applicd to it ; and our position 1s, that 
it will survive the application. A refutation on this particular 
cround was urgently called for ; nor do we sec how without tt 
-those objections could have been adequately met, which were still 
reiterated, and from the highest quarters, long after the cele- 
brated essay of Dr. Campbell had been given to the world. We 
do not refuse with him the experimental test of Mr. Hume, 
and think it cnough for the exposure of lus sophistry, simply to 
point out the error which he has made in the application of it. 
..+ 9, Itis quite true that testimony has often deccived me, and 
‘it is just as truce that [never sawa miracle, of which no stricter 
definition need at present be given than that it is a deviation 
from the established course of nature. I, on the one hand, have 
often observed the falschood of testimony—l, on the other, never 
once observed any failure in the constancy of nature. It seems 
and sounds a most rational conclusion from these premises that, 
when told of a miracle, I should reject the evidence which [ 
havetae often found to be variable, and keep by the evidence 
whi8h hag never disappointed me. In other words, I should 
calenJate that, as often heretofore, human testimony has been 
‘false ; and that, as always herctofore, nature abides unfaltering. 
10. The error of Mr. Hume lics here, He has failed to re- 
solve testimony into its distinct species. He has cliden not to 
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observe that of two kinds of testimony, the one may possess 
wholly different characteristics, and have been given in wholly 
different circumstances from the other; and that while the one 
may often, the other may never once have deceived us. Instead 
of this, he has Jumped together all sorts of testimony under one 
general and undistineuishing name, and has made each of 
these, even the purest and most incorruptible, responsible for 
the errors and falsitics of all the rest. This is quite as ceregi- 
ous an Injustice as if in dealing with two men I should lay upon 
the one, who was never known to swerve in the least from in- 
tegrity and truth, the burden of all that discredit which the 
other had incurred by frauds and falsehoodsinnumerable. This 
is precisely the error of Mr. I[ume. By his method of reckoning 
there can be no distributive justice, just because there is no dis- 
tribution, We readily allow that testimony has often deceived 
us; but the question proper to the matter on hand is, has ever 
such testimony deceived us, possessed of such specific characters, 
and given in such specific circumstances, that its falsehood were 
as great a miracle in the moral, as the most stupendous prodigy 
ever recorded to have taken place in the material world ? 

11, It is thus that by a single testimony of such a kind as 
that its falschood would beas miraculous as the event testified, 
we might at least counteryail the inherent improbability which 
lies in a miracle. In balancing the two, there might be an 
equilibrium between the credibility on the one side, and the 
incredibility on the other. Mr. Hume’s sentence of rejection 
on a miracle might thus be sct aside. But more is wanted ere 
we can pass upon it a sentence of affirmation. It is not enough 
that it should be brought midway between belicf and unbelief: 
or that the improbability which attaches to a miraculous event, 
and that too on the ground of its being miraculous, shotld he 
merely neutralized. It should be overbalanced, and thig.ig 
most effectually done by a combination of testimonies” - 

12. The power of evidence whieh lies in such a combination’ 
is well known to every mathematician acquainted with the 
doctrine of, probabilities. If the ercdibility of each separate 
and independent testimony were renresented hv a numhar. 
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then the credibility afforded by their concurrence 1s equal to 
the product of them all. Let the improbability of a miracle 
be so great as that of a million to one, but let the credibility of 
the testimony which vouches for its truth be also a million to 
one—then the proof is, at least, a full equivalent for the dis- 
proof; and the mind, with this view of a miracle and its ac- 
companying evidence, will be in a state of simple neutrality 
regarding it, Let there now be superadded another testimony 
distinet from the former, and of the same lugh quality, ora 
million to one—this million will now represent the amount of 
eredit due to the miracle; and should we still imagine an- 
other and another, we should soon arrive by a most rapid 
multiplying process at many muliion-fold milhons by which to 
estimate the value of the historical proof which might be aceu- 
mulated in favour of a miraculous story. It 1s worthy of ob- 
servation, that if a given number of common testimonies should 
suffice to uphold our belief m the events of common history— 
then let there be the same number of proportional and so of 
first-rate testimonies for the events of a miraculous history ; 
and while one of these neutralizes the improbability of the 
miracle, we have the high product of the high numbers which 
represent the others to establish affirmatively its truth—and 
that by a gigantic superiority over ail the evidence which can 
‘be alleged for the ordinary and secular narratives of the ages 
that are past. It is thus that the superlative testimonies of 
saints and martyrs in the first century of our faith, might not 
only cancel the whole improbability which attaches to a mura- 
cle, but greatly overpass it—and so as positively to accredit the 
evangelical story, with a weight and a splendour of evidence 
that execed in a degree that ts incalculable all other history. 
Such is the legitimate outgoing of that argument by which the | 
sophistry of Hume might not only be disposed of, but there 
be substituted in its place the demonstration of a far higher 
probability for the miracles of the gospel, than for any other 
informations which have been handed down to us in the doeu- 
ments of past ages. And this is not the only instance in which 
tho objections of infidelity have been followed up by a similar 
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result—not only met but overmatched ; so that on the arena 
to which they have been called, the defenders of Christianity 
have done more than repel the assault of adversarics—they 
have converted what before was held to be a place of vulnerable 
exposure into a place of strength and security, and raised 
within its limits additional strongholds and muniments of the 
faith—wresting from the hand of enemies the weapons of their 
warfare, and converting them into the engines of their utter. 
defeat and overthrow. | 

13. Such is a very gencral outline of the argument that we 
employ in opposition to Mr. Hume, Its whole pecultarity, and 
we may add its whole power, if viewed only as a reply to him, 
lies in our exposure of the oversight, if not of the artifice, by 
which he has burdened all testimony in the gross, with the dis- 
credit that might be laid on its several species, instead of mak- 
ing each species responsible only for ‘the errors or falsities of | 
its own. And there is a species absolutely free of all falsities 
and errors—unimpeachable and without a flaw, and of which it 
were as hard to believe that it could deceive us as to believe 
in the reality of any miracle. . By one such testimony the 
whole unlikelihood of the miracle is done away ; and by two _ 
or more the truth of it is established. The essence of our re- 
futation lies in the first of these conclusions. In the second, 
or the argument grounded on combination, there can be no 
claim to novelty, familiar as it must have been to all whoever 
made the evidence of testimony a subject of numerical compu- 
tation. Still the previous reasoning leads to a prodigious en- 
hancement of the final result—for after having by one testi- 
mony of the highest order neutralized all the improbability 
which Mr. Hume ascribes to a miracle, we can by the remain- 
ing testimonies of like quality and power build up an evidence 
for miracles far surpassing all that we possess for the events of 
common history. It is well that men of science may even 
by dint of their own mathematics, be shut up unto the faith. 
Mr. Hume asserts for miracles such an insusceptibility of proof 
from testimony, as must for ever place them the lowest of all 
events in the seale of credibility; and it ts well therefore to 
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present the demonstration, if not that they have been actually 
proved, at least that they are susceptible of being so proved 
as to make them the highest in the scale.* 

14 The actual evidence for the miracles of the gospel actu- 
ally told on the convictions of men, lone before cither this 
sceptical objection of Mr. IIume, or the argument by whieh it 
has been met, was ever heard of. This evidence did its own 
work directly and immediately on thousands of minds, alike 
unconscious of the difficulty which this subtle metaphysician 
placed in its way, or of the explanation by which the difficulty 
is solved—undisturbed therefore by the one, and having no 
demand, because without the sense or feeling of any practical 
necessity for the other. The testimony of the first witnesses 
for the resurrection of Christ-—that most stupendous of all mira- 
cles—carried the belief of thousands: and this belief deseended 
from age to age, just as all other Historical faith is transmitted 
downward by written narratives bearing in themselves a ere- 
dible aspect, and supported by an adequate consent on the’ 
part both of contemporancous and sucecssive authors. It was 
not till after the lapse of more than seventeen hundred years 
from the event in question, that the idea was started of an 
essential shortness and powerlessness in human testimony, to 
establish the truth of any miracle. We might well imagine 
that after this idea had been presented to the mind of an in- 
quirer, and before the satisfactory refutation of it had been de- 
vised and made known to him, he might have felt it irrational 
to repose faith in any miracles supported by any amount of 
human testimony; but that now, when both the idea and its 
refutation have been placed before him, it was perfectly right 
and rational to beheve in them. But though we might thus 
characterize the belicf of him who has made himself master 
both of the infidel sophistry and of its exposure all we 
characterize the belief of those who throughout all the inter- 





* Our refutation of Hume's argument respecting testimony, places the argument 
fur iniracles on an experimental basis, and so makes it peculiarly fit for being 
presented to matheniaticlans and the cultivators of the exact seiences.- John x. 
29, oft xy. 224. 
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mediate generations, from the days of the apostles to the mid- 
dle of the last century, were alike ignorant of both? We might 
pronounce the faith of him to be rational who has cleared his 
way through the logical perplexity which Hume contrived to 
throw around the subject. But shall we say of those Chris- 
tians who lived before that perplexity was stirred, or who have 
lived since, but never heard of it—that them faith 1s alike 
rational? Jt is by a certain intellectual process that, when 
presented with the miracles of the gospel and those testimonies 
which form their credentials, they are conducted to a belief in 
their reality. Now the question is, was this process a sound one ; 
or would you say, that because we who are cognizant, first, of 
Mr, [fume’s puzzle, and sccondly, of its solution, that because 
ours may therefore be a warrantable and legitimate conviction, 
so must theirs, although they were alike unconscious of both ? 
15. Certain it is, that whether their conviction was sound or 
not, it was abundantly strong; and it 1s imdeed upon the 
strength and universality of such a conviction, in certain given 
circumstances, that Dr. Paley founds the only reply which he 
attempts making to Mr, Hume’s argument. He supposes 
twelve men to agree in their account of a miracle, and that 
the testimony of cach is accredited by all the circumstances 
which can make us feel that its falschood were impossible ; 
that each perseveres in the same statement in the face of threats 
and tortures, and finally of death; and that thus there ts not 
only a single first-rate proof, on which by itself we should 
place as much reliance as we would on the constancy of nature, 
but a combination of these. Dr, Paley enters into no ealcula- 
tion, first, on the power of but one such testimony to neutralize, 
and then on the power of them all put together, mfinitely to 
overpass the alleged improbability of a miracle. Instead of 
telling us why all men should believe a miracle thus attested, 
he is satisficd with the facet that all men would beheve it—‘“ 1 
undertake to say that there exists not a sceptic in the world who 
would not believe them, or who would defend such incredulity.” * 


* “But the short consideration which, independently of every other, convinees 
we that there is no solid foundation in Mr. Hume's conclusion, is the following : 
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16. Now this, though a safe, is but an empirical, and not a 
*ejentific demonstration. His conclusion is a right one, be- 
 cauSe what all men believe, not in virtue of those local or acci- 
dental influences which are variable, but in obedience to those 
original tendencies of the mind which are implanted there by the 
hand of God, and are therefore universal as humanity itself — 
what all men thus believe is true, because God Himsclf is true, 
and never would deceive His rational offspring by giving them 
an intellectual constitution, the incipient or first principles of 
which are at variance with the objective realities of the world 
in which they are placed, or the system of external nature by 
which they are surrounded. Now, the confident anticipation 
ofa like result in like cireumstances, or what is but the con- 
verse of this, the as confident inference of the same antecedents 
for the same consequents, is precisely one of these instincts, 
and which meets with a glorious verification in the actual con- 
stancy of nature, or in what has been termed the invariable- 
ness of her sequences, giving rise to those uniform progressions 
in the order of cause and effect, the traversal of which, by a 
special intromission of the Divine will, is held to be a miracle.* 
Now, the fact, the asecrtained facet, that a certain number of 


When a theorem is proposed to a mathematician, the first thing he does with it ig 
to try it upon a simple case, and if it produce a false result, he is sure that there 
must be some mistake in the demonstration. Now, to proceed in this way with 
what may be called Mr. Hume's theorem : if twelve men, whose probity and pood 
sense | had long known, should seriously and circumstantially relate to me an 
aecount of a miracle wrought before their cyes, and in which it was impossible 
that they should be deevcived; if the governor of. the country, hearing a rumour 
of this account, should call these men into his presence, and offer them a short 
proposal, either to confess the impostnre, or submit to be tied up to a gihbet; if 
they should refuse with one voice to acknowledge that there existed any falsehood 
or Imposture in the case; if this threat were communicated to them separately, 
yet with no different effect; if it was at last exceuted; if [ myself saw them, one 
after another, consenting to be racked, burnt, or atrangled, rather than give up 
the truth of their account ;-~siill, if Me. Hune’s rue be my guide, [am not to 
believe them. Now I undertake to say, that there exists not a sceptic in the 
world who would not believe them, or who would defond such incredulity.” 

* Even a miracle is no infringement of the order of cause and effect, for this 
special intromission of the Divine will is the introduction of a new cause, making 
the causal antecedent different from what it was before. 
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testimonies, possessing certain obvious characteristics, and de- 
livered in certain given circumstances, would constrain evep® 
man, even the most obstinate sceptic, to believe in the truth of 
a miracle, forms a safe and satisfactory ground on which to 
conelude that such a belief is in harmony with the first prin- 
ciples of the human understanding, and therefore also in har- 
mony with those objcetive truths to which our subjective 
nature has been adapted by Him who ts alike the Artificer of 
the mental and material economy of the universe, This is one 
way by which to arrive at the proposition, that a miracle so 
attested as that all men must belicve it, must in itself be true, 
by an appeal to the phenomena of belief, instead of an appeal 
to the principles of behef It 1s deciding the matter by an 
experiment on human nature, and very much of the same 
sort as when, we try the truth of a geometrical theorem by the 
construction of such a figure as it supposes, and then the mea- 
surement of those parts whereof it announces the position or 
the magnitude, We might thus, on the mere finding of a pair 
of compasses, disprove the theorem, and so dismiss it from all 
farther notice; and it is exactly thus that Dr. Paley disposes 
of the sophistry of Mr. Hume. Nevertheless, as it is better to 
prove or disprove in mathematics by reasoning than by the 
application of the scale and compasses—so were it better if 
the gencral demonstration of Hume could be met, if possible, 
on his own premises, and at all events by a counter-demon- 
stration in terms of equal generality. 

17. Now, the way of doing this is to describe in language 
the mental process which that inquirer performs im reality, 
who, on being presented with the report of a miracle, and look- 
ing to its testimonies, is conducted to the belief of its truth. 
On looking to the miracle alone, he is visited, and rightly so, 
with a sense of its mmprobability—-of such improbability, at 
least, as will require more than ordinary evidence to surmount 
it. Then, on looking to the testimony, he never thimks of 
judging it upon any other merits than its own; nor does it 
detract by ever so little from its credit, that a testimony of 
altogether different characteristics has often turned out to be 
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false. It is thus that practically and most soundly he keeps 
clear of the sophism of Hume. He considers whether such 
testimony as lhe is now attending to ever turmed out to be 
false ; and if he conceives not, then one such testimony might 
suifice to eountervail all the improbability which he felt to be 
in the miracle at the outset of his investigation, When he 
has reached this point, he will lie open to the impression of 
4 most rapidly augmenting and accumulating evidence which 
tells affirmatively on the side of the miracle, should another 
and another testimony, of like high quality with the first, be 
presented in its favour; for he without caleulation fecls, and 
most justly, what the mathematician only can set before us in 
figures, the weight of cvidence which lies in the combination 
of testimonies. And thus it is that, by dint of sheer common 
sense, he comes, and most legitimately comes, to the right con- 
clusion, which yet he cannot vindicate, but which the logician 
and the analyst alone can do on the principles of their respec- 
tive sciences, It is not for him, but for them to dispose of 
such sophisms as those of Mr, Hume; but while they are thus 
engaged, he all unconscious either of their argument or of the 
necessity which called for it, by simply yiclding a just obedi- 
ence to the instinctive tendencies of his own understanding, 
lands in such an apprehension of the truth as is in surprising 
coincidence with, and so is amply verified by, the computations 
of scientific men. He himself is wholly incapable of these 
computations; nor is it necessary for his own guidance that he 
should be capable—the guidance of a rightly constituted intel- 
lectual nature, by which he, and thousands more in all ages, 
have been conducted in the strength of an adequate testimony 
to a faith in miracles—all of them getting soundly and well 
through the direct business of the understanding ; Ict others 
whose office it is to take cognizance of its processes, and to de- 
scribe them, either continue to misunderstand each other, or to 
scttle their controversies as they may. 

18, On this subject let me quote the following most import- 
ant and just testimony of Laplace, taken from his Essay on 
Probabilities. “ We sec from this essay that the theory of pro- 
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babilities is nothing at bottom but common sense reduced to 
calculation, It makes us appreciate with exactness what just 
spirits perceive by a sort of instinct, without being able often 
to render an account of it.” In other words, this direct mental 
process, we mean the process of common sense, by which com- 
mon men are rightly led, and to a safe and sound conclusion 
——it is for them to exccute, but for others to give an account 
of. This account might be given well or ill; for it is truly a 
possible thing, that what has been rightly executed by the one 
party, might be very crroneously stated or represented by the 
other party—just as a thing might be well done, yet ill de- 
scribed. Just spirits will often perceive, and rightly, by a sort 
of instinet, while others might fail in giving the right account 
of their perception, It is thus that peasants may be in the 
right while philosophers are in the wrong—the one night in 
the direct business of the understanding, the others wrong in 
the account which they give of that busmess. Thereis a most 
important difference here between the direct and the reflex, 
and which runs throughout the whole of mental philosophy. It 
is exemplified in the mental processes of childhood, which lead 
by a right pathway to a valid result—yct to trace and describe 
that pathway were the most difficult of all achievements—so 
that what an infant does casily and well, might require for the 
adequate description of it all the nomenclature and analysis of 
the most profound philosophy. And thus too, by nature’s edu- 
cation of the seuses, the most unlettered clown might judge as 
accurately of magnitudes and distanees by the eye, as the 
most accomplished savant—-though no reflex cognizance was 
taken of the judging process til the days of Bishop Berkeley, 
who has so beautifully and convincingly expounded it in his 
theory of vision. And in like manner, all men were capable 
of estimating aright the evidence of testimony for a miracle, 
and when sufficient, of soundly believing it—long before Hume 
tried to disturb the conclusion by a wrong, to be at length dis- 
placed by a right theory of mental vision. The common sense 
of men did its own work, and rightly too, for ages, long be- 
fore its decisions were ratified by the calculations of philoso- 
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phers. It did so by the evidence for miracles; and this might 
prepare us for admitting the capabilities of the popular mind 
for other and various evidence, whether explored or not by 
scientific men, or yet made the subject of their thorough and 
philosophic investigation. The direct processes of the mind take 
precedency of the reflex, Just as the instanees of good reason- 
ing took precedency of its rules—the rules in fact deriving all 
their authority and illustration from the instances; and thus 
men reasoned rightly and well, long before the science of logic 
arose ; and m the exercise of its supervision on the subject of 
evidence, reviewed its varieties and assigned its laws. There is 
no reason to think that the supervision is yot completed ; or 
that ail those workings of the human spit, or all the possible 
objects of human thought by which it finds its way to sound 
and Jegitimate convictions, have yet passed under the review of 
those whose professional theme 1s the philosophy of evidence, or 
the philosophy of the human understanding, Meanwhile, these 
workings are m busy operation, and on all various fields of 
inquiry, so that we need not wonder, 1f on the subject of Chris- 
tianity there may, in the yet unsounded depths of human in- 
telligence and human consciousness, be mental processes in 
motion, which lead men, and that most warrantably, to a behef 
in its truth—though no expounder of the Christian evidences 
may yet have noticed the processes, or at least have either fully 
traced or distinctly explained them to the world. It is thus 
that the truth as it is in Jesus may be doing its work, and 
make most satisfving demonstration of itself to the minds of 
thousands—though on grounds which have never yet been 
stated by defenders of the gospel, perhaps never yet adverted 
to elther by the friends or enemies of the faith.* 


* The direct are anterior to the refiex processes of the understanding; and 
mankind wt large may rightly accomplish the former, whether philosophers have 
or lave not rightly accomplished the latter; and so the capabilitics of the popular 
mind for the apprehension of truth may far outrun the capacities of men of science 
for an adequate exposition of ié. As on illustration of the multiple evidence which 
hes in the concurrent testineny of two scuses, sce Jolin xx, 27-29, 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON THE GENERAL EVIDENCE OF HISTORY. 


1. Iris palpable of certain historieal events, many of them 
conceived to be of great antiquity, that they have obtained 
a place in the current belief of the world, their night to 
which no one thinks of questioning. They have, somehow 
or other, come into undisturbed possession of the general faith 
of mankind. The destruction of Jerusalem, the imvasion of 
Britain by Julius Caesar, the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
the establishment of the Norman dynasty in England, the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, the Reformation by Luther, 
the martyrdom of Charles I. and Louis XVI—these we have 
selected aud singled out at random, among the many thousand 
events which have taken place in various ages, and in all various 
places of the globe ; and which have acquired a firm settle- 
ment as undoubted historical truths in the minds of all men. 
They are the objects of a universal acquiescence ; and for 
aught which appears they have kept their ground as such, 
from the time in which they are said to have happened to the 
present hour. 

9. There must be some assignable causes for this implicit 
and unexcepted confidence, and it promises to facilitate our 
inquiry into the nature and efficacy of these, that, in contrast 
with such events as those which have been now, cnumerated, 
there are others which are alleged to have taken place, but which 
are cither repudiated as absolutcly false, or suspected as at best 
but doubtful and uncertain. Such are the prodigies of Livy, 
and the legends of Monkery in the Middle Ages; and various 
specific impostures, which if they do not crowd upon our recol- 
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lection so fast as the events of an opposite description, it is be- 
cause that, after all, the truths of history so greatly outnum- 
ber its falschoods—just as in conversation, notwithstanding all 
the deceit which abounds in the world, there are more than a 
hundred truths told for every lie. There is cnough, however, 
both of truth and falsehood in the world to present us with the 
characteristics of each, and the contrast betwcen them must 
give us all the greater advantage, when investigating the causes 
of the different reception which they have met with, and 
may thus enable us to ascertain when it is that a history 
should be rejected as spurious, and what, on the other hand, 
are the marks or signatures of that history which all men re- 
gard as authentic and unquestionable . 

3. It wili help us to a more distinct view of the historical 
evidence if considering it as partly internal and partly external, 
we bestow a separate attention on cach of these, as being the 
two great divisions of the whole subjeet. 

4. The internal historical evidence for any written document 
which has been handed down to us from past ages, lies in those 
marks of credibility which are to be found within the limits of 
the document itself. That there is a real credibility of this sort 
will be obvious, if we attend to what that is which inspires 
our confidence in the testimony even of one living witness, 
and when none of his fellows have yet stood forth to vouch for 
or to confirm it. There are such things as a eredible aspect, a 
certain tone and bearing of honesty, the natural signs of truth, 
which may.no doubt be counterfeited, but which still prove 
that truth as well as falschood wears a characteristic appear- 
ance of itsown. All these are so many tokens of veracity which 
might be so accumulated on the person and manner of even a 
single witness, as strongly to prepossess us in his favour. They 
form what may be called the likelihoods of truth, which, ac- - 
cording as presented to us in less or in greater degree, might be 
termed presumptions, probabilities, nay, even proofs by which 
to warrant our reliance on the testimony of one individual though 
hitherto a stranger to us; and this anterior to all examina- 
tion of others, or while yet we had to do with but him alone. 
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This reliance on the informations of a single witness is 2 thing 
constantly proceeded on in the matters of daily and familiar 
converse between man and man ; and what is of such perpetual 
influence and operation in the business of life, should be of 
avail in the business of scholarship also. For what is true of 
oral is also true of written testimony, which though dead yet 
speaketh. A book may announce its own honesty, and wear | 
the visible appearance of it as well as aman. It may engage, 
and that most legitimately, the confidence of its reader, and 
that just from the moral characteristics which are obviously 
graven upon its pages; such characteristics, we mean, as 
are capable of being transferred from spoken to written Jan- 
guage, It is true that we have not the living countenance or 
Impressive accents of the living voice to indicate the sincerity 
which is within ; but we have other indices fully as difficult 
for an author to counterfeit as these, and which may be so 
multiplied and sustained throughout as to speak powerfully on 
his behalf, and to make all men feel the trustworthiness of the 
narrative which he has placed before them. Though we have 
neither the tone nor the physiognomy of sentiment, we may 
have the natural, the unequivocal expression of pure, and ho- 
nourable, and virtuous sentiment notwithstanding; and besides 
all this, there may be such an air of truth and directness 
and perfect simplicity throughout the whole composition—such 
entire freedom from even the semblance of art or affectation— 
such marks and manifestations of downright honesty, as make 
it quite transparent to every man that there is the utmost 
singleness of mind and purpose in the writer; and so as that 
the writing which has issued from his hands, to make use of a 
iamihar phrase, speaks for itself, or carries its own recommen- 
dation stamped and authenticated upon its forehead. I¢ is thus 
that even but one historian, apart from the corroborative testi- 
mony of alt his fellows, might, on the strength of those eredentials 
alone, which stand forth in his own pages, carry the assent and 
confidence of his readers along with him. When once they are 
persuaded cf his good faith by these various symptoms of it, no- 
thing more is wanting than that they shall be as well satisfied 
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of his freedom from error as of his freedom from deceit or arti- 
fice ; and so let such a one but tell what he says he himself 
saw, let him but announce that he was the eye-witness of his 
own story ; and though in his own single person a solitary voice, 
yet will he speak as one having authority. 

5. And there is one test of credibility still more definite than 
any we have now specified, by which the veracity even of a 
single witness might be determined—and that is, consistency 
with himself. Certain it is, that the contradiction of one part to 
another might suffice to vitiate and set aside his testimony ; and 
it is precisely thus that a witness on a trial can often, by a skilful 
cross-examiination, be made to break down. On the other hand, 
by a thorough and sustained agreement with himself, he may not 
only stand altogether free of this exception, but gain by lt a 
strong affirmative credit for the evidence which he delivers. A 
lawyer knows this well ; and what holds true in the examination 
of a man, holds as truc in the examination of a document, which 
may cither be so convicted of discrepancy between its various 
assertions, as to bear on the face of it its own condemnation, or 
so stand its ground against the closest and most searching in- 
quisition of all its statements, whether direct or incidental, as 
by its manifested harmony reaching even to its faintest allu- 
sions and minutest clauses, to give an impression of the perfect 
integrity wherewith it had been framed. The proof of this 1s 
greatly enhanced by the particularity of a narrative, or by the 
number of circumstances in which it deals—each of these pre- 
senting a fresh opportunity, either for the exposure of its false- 
hood, or failing this, for the confirmation of its truth. It ts 
obvious that in proportion as these are multiplied, the task of 
harmonizing and arranging them into a feasible story—or, in 
other words, the task of fabrication and imposture becomes all 
the more difficult. Hence, for a narrative to be circumstantial, 
is always regarded as a good presumption in favour of its truth ; 
and more especially, if in the introduction of the circumstances 
there is nothing fetched, or straincd, or unnatural ; but, on the 
contrary, there appears to be an entire absence of ail art on the 
part of the writer, or of any other effort than that of clearly 
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and fully conveying the facts which are related by him, just as 
he himself either saw or understands them. This, then, is one 
of the strongest of our internal historical evidences. 

6. But if truth can be thus elicited by the cross-questioning 
of one witness, it greatly adds to our materials and our data 
for such an examination when we institute the same process on 
several witnesses—comparing or confronting their testimonies 
with each other. There may Lea great strength of evidence 
in the coincidences which obtain between diffcrent writings of 
the same author, and still more betwecn different writers—par- 
ticularly when, to fix and aseertain these, we have to track a 
way through mantfold indirect and incidental allusions ; or to 
bring passages together which, when seen at one view, both 
give and reflect a deal of mutual light and confirmation ; or te 
evolve a number of hidden harmonies which, so far from lying 
patent on the surface of the records, escaped altogether the 
observation of the world, till some skilful hand, that knew how 
to probe and scrutinize them, brought them up to the licht of 
day, and so made it manifest, that as they could not have been 
devised for the purposes of imposition, they can be aceounted 
for in no other way than that the writers in question agreed so 
well because they held converse with realities ; and that their 
consistency, instead of a factitious product, the result of arti- 
fice or conspiracy among themselves, was based on the common 
groundwork of that truth and nature from which all of them 
drew. No impostor, if he meant to deceive by the semblance of 
consistency, elther with himself or others, would have buried 
that semblance so far under the face of his composition, that 
ere 1t became visible it had to be laboriously extracted from 
the seereey of those depths i which it lay for ages. It is 
like the summoning of evidence from the grave, as if by the 
resurrection of so many witnesses for the truth; and to this 
process, alike wonderful in its execution and in its results, do 
we owe some of the proudest and most conclusive of our histo- 
rical demonstrations. 

7. One is at a loss how to designate this last species of proof, 
or say to which of the two departments it should be referred— 
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whether to the internal or the external historical evidenee. 
The consistency of an author with himself is a matter purely 
and strictly internal, as lying wholly within the limits of his 
book. To mark his consistency’ with others, we must compare 
that which is within and that which is without the four cor- 
ners of the work in question. We shall be disposed to call it 
internal, when, having the previous knowledge of other authors, 
we first notice the harmony on which the evidence is founded 
in the act of reading the author who is under trial; and we 
shall be disposed to call it external, if, with our previous know- 
ledge of him, the harmony be perceived by us for the first time 
in the act of holding converse with other authors. At all 
events, the evidence is not the less valuablo, though we should 
fail to classify it aright. Its own inherent worth remais the 
same, whether we place 1t in the night or the wrong category ; 
and should we have placed it wrong, it 1s not the only instance 
in which it has been found difficult, when attempting a right 
distribution of the objects of human thought, to force truth and 
nature into a conformity with our artificial divisions.* | 

8. When one author names another, or when he quotes him, 
and especially as one having authority, this is clearly and un- 
ambiguously an external evidence. Even if, without naming 
him, he should only depone to the same events with his pre- 
decessor—this too would be decmed an external evidence. True, 
it is an evidence grounded on the coincidence between other 
books and the book in question. But it is a comeidence which 
hes broadly and patently on the face of the record; and we 
should never think of calling the evidence that is grounded 
on it internal, unless the coincidence was of that less obvious 
kind which could not be evolved without a minute and critical 


* The externa! and internal historical evidences have a certain middle ov debatable 
ground which lies between them, partaking of the character of both. As the Bible 
is not one book but a collection of books, cach may have an internal evidence spring- 
ing up within itself, and an external evidence arising from comparison with the 
others. For the mighty power which lies in the references and quotations from 
one book to another, see Exod. xvii. 14; Deut. xvii. 18; xxvii. 3; Josh, i, 8: 2 
Kings xxu.13; 2 Chron. xxx. 6; xxxii. 2; xxxv. 25; Nehem. viii, 15; xiii. 1; Jer. 
xxvi. 18; Micah i. 1. 
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examination of the structure and inner contents of the volume 
that was the subject of inquisition. The evidence obtained in 
this last way is certainly of a very striking and impressive de- 
scription; but it 1s the external evidence, as we have now 
limited and defined it, which is commonly regarded as form- 
ing the main strength of the historical argument. 

9, Perhaps the best way to give some notion of what has 
been termed the ‘“ process of historical proof,’ is to consider 
first how it is that we make sure of the age in which an author 
writes. It is common, since the introduction of printing, to 
mark the year of publication on the title-page; and it may 
secure our confidence in other notes of time just to think how 
seldom if ever it is that we are deceived by such an indication. 
We might with all safety affirm that not once in a thousand 
times are we imposed upon in this way by a false date. The 
vast majority of men have other objects than that of practising 
such a deceit upon posterity ; and in the execution of the vast 
majority of works there is no conceivable inducement to what 
in their case would be an act of mere wantonness. We there- 
fore, in almost every instance, place our implicit reliance on such 
information when thus given respecting the age of any book— 
even though on but the single testimony of the date at the bot- 
tom of its title-page. We are not aware if the antiquity of the 
first manuscripts or autographs was often marked in a similar 
manner; but there are other indices of time in the body, if 
not at the outset of these compositions, which serve the same 
purpose, and which we have the very same reason for thinking 
have been placed there in perfect simplicity and good faith. 
In many cases, indced, the indication amounts not merely to a 
proof but to a certainty, as when one ancient author refers to 
another; and we cannot escape from the conclusion as to which 
of them is the more ancient of the two. It is thus, too, that 
we may have the certainty of one author having written after 
a particular event, and if not the certainty, often the high pro- 
bability-of another author having written before it—as if he 
should so speak as 1f Jerusalem were still standing; or if pro- 
fessing to write of the affairs of the Eastern empire in his own 
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time there should be no allusion to the progress of the Turkish 
arms, or the capture of Constantinople. Add to this the many 
numerical intimations in which history abounds of the length 
both of lives and of the periods between one event and another, 
and then refiect how much the probability of one testimony 
respecting these is enhaneed by the accession and concurrence 
of other and independent testimonies to the same effect, and 
we shail be at no loss to understand how, out of such materials, 
a most consistent and stable system of chronology might be 
formed ; so that we are enabled to climb upwardly and with 
all confidence alone the pathway of time from one stepping- 
stone to another, and have the benefit at each of those reflex 
and accumulated lights which open up to us the history of past 
ages, This evidence is so abundant that we can not only as- 
sign the credit which is due to historians whose works have 
long been familiar to us, but we can even test the fidclity of 
such documents as had becn unnoticed for centuries, and which 
autiquarians for the first time are laying their hands upon. 
Over and above the internal characters of truth, of which we 
have already spoken, there is what may be called a truth of 
consistency with other narratives, and with all that is previously 
known, which might serve to authenticate even the new infor- 
mations of some old yet recently discovered work, and establish 
its rank among the trustworthy vouchers for the history of 
periods that have long gone by. 

10. We are now In a fit condition for estimating the nghtful 
claims of any ancient author to the confidence of posterity, or 
of lis readers in the present day. It would form no weak 
guarantee for the validity of his claims, if simply now a unt- 
versal and unquestioning confidence be reposed in him. It 
were difficult to imagine how such a feeling should have arisen 
capriciously in the world ; and certainly the most natural, very 
generally the true solution is, that he has been the object of 
such a confidence from the first; and that this has been trans- 
mitted downward in unchecked and uncontrolled tradition, as 
by the testimony of one generation to another, to the times in 
which we live, This is an evidence within the reach of present 
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observation; and there is another of the same kind which 
serves greatly to strengthen and confirm it—we mean the evi- 
dence which lies in the number of distinct manuscripts--all 
copies of the same work, palpably of various ages and in dis- 
tant parts of the world. These announce to us, and by memo- 
rials which our hands can handle and our cyes can look upon, 
tlie value felt in bygone ages for the work in question, ante- 
rior to the invention of printing; and often reaching, as may 
be known from certain palpable characters of far higher anti- 
quity, a great way beyond this. When we consider by how 
laborious and costly a process of transcription the copies of a 
book were multiplied in these days, we may be very sure that 
if'a number of such duplicates be yet oxtant, and that too 
in many various and distant countries of the world, it 1m- 
plies both a high value and wide-spread demand for the work 
in question. It tells us that the general confidence which 1s 
felt now was also felt in the days of our remote forefathers. 
The two phenomena are in perfect keeping with each other, 
both within the ken of our immediate perception, and yet help- 
ine to authenticate the compositions and narratives of long 
past aves. | 
11. But the most distinct and definite of all evidence in 
favour of an author is, when he is referred to or clearly quoted 
or expressly named by other authors, and m such a way as 
not only to bespeak their own confidence in his informations, 
but so also as to indicate the confidence which his readers have 
in him—sccing that he may be appealed to for the very pur- 
pose of strengthening the argument or giving credibility to the 
statements which are in the act of being addressed to them, 
It is thus that each well known author of antiquity is followed 
up by a train as it were of documentary evidence in his favour 
—made up of the testimonies of subsequent authors, who by 
the very notice they take of him, demonstrate that they are 
his successors, or that he is of higher seniority than themselves. 
And it should be recollected, too, that each of these has his 
own place in the line of history, and distinct and independent 
vouchers for his own antiquity, and a retinue of suecessors who 
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uphold his train; and by their testimonies in turn, demon- 
strate his standing and authority in the world of letters. Such 
a number of writers, cither successive so as to compose a train 
or tissue of evidence, or contemporaneous and striking their 
lights across to each other, make up altogether a luminous path- 
way, along which there are manifold data to be found both for 
ascertaming the facts of history, and for fixing the degree of 
credit which 1s due to them. It may be difficult so to describe 
the various tests and indications of historieal truth that they 
shall be palpable to those who are not in contact with the ma- 
terials of this contemplation. Nevertheless they are such that 
the men who actually engage in the study of them, the scholars 
who traverse this region feel themselves in a world of reali- 
ties—holding familiar converse with the living men and their 
doings botheof other countries and other ages. There they 
can discriminate from the fictitious personages of romance 
almost as confidently as we among the things which are imme- 
diately around us can discriminate between the objects of our 
substantive perception, and the forms or phantasies of mere 
imagination, It is thus that the scepticism of Mr. Hume as to 
things past could no more strip him of his historieal faith— 
once that he laid his hands and brought his judgment to bear 
on the documents of history—than his secpticism in things 
present could lead him practically to abjure that faith which 
he and all men have ever had in the evidence of the senses. 
One might almost as well lapse into universal pyrrhonism, and 
so renounce his confidence in all truth, as regard all history in the 
hght of a laborious deception, practised for the entertainment 
of a few ag an experiment on the credulity of future ages. In 
spite of this monstrous imagination, history abounds in the 
marks and characters of its own authenticity—and so that by 
the consent of all men, it is recognised as on the whole a 
faithful expounder of the scenes and occurrences of the times 
that are past. | 

12. We have just stated that-one most decisive mark of an 
author's character for veracity, is to be gathered from the re- 
spectful appeals which are made to him and to his works by 
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* 
other authors, whether subsequent or contemporaneous—such 
as we meet with along the line of successive writers to the 
compositions of Herodotus and Cicero and Julius Caesar. An- 
‘other mark, distinct from this, yet commonly regarded as an 
external evidence too, is when one author, even without nam- 
ing or taking any notice whether express or implied of another, 
deals in the same statements and concurs with him in his nar- 
rative, rhore or less particular, of the same things, If the testi- 
monies be distinct and independent of each other, then there 
lies the same sort of multiple evidence in their agreement that 
there is in the consent and harmony of separate depositions 
made by witnesses in a court of justice, and between whom we 
are satisfied there was no previous collusion, but that each 
speaks on his own original and peculiar sources of information. 
And though it would lessen it should not annihilate the value 
of a second testimony though it were derived from the first, 
and had no other foundation than it to rest upon—implying as 
it would that the later writer had confidence in the one who 
went before him, and who not only must have been relied 
upon by those who rettcrate his statements, but may also have 
had a certain hold on the current faith of their readers, seeing 
that there is no appearance, but perhaps the contrary, of their 
having been revolted by these statements as things at all in- 
credible or untrue, or til] then unheard of. It strengthens one’s 
reliance on the principles of historical evidence, when they are 
found to meet together m the same author, insomuch that he 
who is most upholden by the outward testimonies of his fel- 
lows, 1s also the most palpably characterized by those internal 
marks of truth and nature and honesty which abound in his 
own pages. Its this conjunction of evidences which secures 
such a universal and unquestioning acceptance for the works 
of Cicero and Caesar, and leaves no doubt in the mind of the 
reader, that the orations ascribed to the one were his own real 
pleadings, and the events recorded in the name of the other 
were his own real transactions. In all these ways a body of 
historical information has descended from ancient to modern 
times ; and things done in remote ages have obtained a stable, 
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and we will add, a rightful possession of the general belief of 
mankind.* 

13. There are other considerations on the subject of the his- 
torical evidence so obviously true, that they do not require any 
previous or formal introduction to the notice of the reader. Of 

‘these the most important, and highly available for the service of 
the Christian argument, is that, all other circumstances being 
equal, that author 1s most entitled to our eredit who lives the 
nearest, whether in time or place, to the events which are re- 
lated by him. 

14, But besides this evidence of recorded or written -testi- 
monies, there is another evidenee which, though looked upon 
as being of an auxiliary or subordinate character, is neverthe- 
less of a very unpressive description, and eminently fitted to 
sustain our gencral faith in history against the influences of 
that morbid scepticism which would darken and unsettle all 
our conceptions of it. It has been sometimes termed the mo- 
numental evidence in contradistinction to the documentary, 
te evidence which lies in those direct narratives that have 
come down to us of the events which took place in past ages. 
For besides these events having given rise te those written 
relations by which they are made distinctly and particularly 
known, they may have left certain vestiges behind them, 
which might serve as the indices or memorials of their reality 
even to the present hour; or at least be so far nmplicated with 
the transactions of which we read in ancient authors, as, if no¢ 
fully to authenticate, yet pleasingly and so far influentially to 
harmonize with the truth of their story. It is satisfactory when 
we can say, that we know of nothing before us or around us, 
which is in dissonance with the histories of other times; and 
still more, when we can trace a positive agreement between 
things present, and the events or oceurrences of distant ‘cen- 


* A much closer and better sustained chain of historical evidence for the facts 
of the Old and New Testaments, and for the integrity of these records, than for any 
other documents of ancient times. As specimens of the frequency of historical allu- 
sions in Seripture, take the following texts—l Sam. vi. 6; Judg. xi. 18-27; John 
iil, 143; Heb. xi; Ps. lxxviii. 2-5; Josh. iv. 6,21, 22. 
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turies—an agreement which one might conceive to be so 
minute and so manifold, as to make the ocular lend a certain 
confirmation to the historical, or the evidence of the senses at 
this moment to coincide with the evidence of testimony given 
many generations before our day. 

15. And first, geography, though not in all respects a monu® 
ment reared by human hands, may be well regarded as a monu- 
mental evidence to the truth of history—bearing its real, 
though inarticulate testimony, to the narratives of former ages, 
many of which could not possibly have been conducted but by a 
continuous reference—as in describing the movements of war— 
not to towns and nations only, but to the objects of greatest 
stability and endurance on the face of our globe. For example, 
the invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar, as narrated by him- 
self, is made all the more credible by his telling us of the white 
cliffs of Dover, and the tides, which, as phenomena they had 
never before seen, so perplexed and astonished his soldiera— 
realities to which the shores of England, as seen from Frange, 
and the waters both of the North Sea and Mediterranean, #@1) 
bear witness. The same evidence will be found to accompany 
both hts progress, and that of subsequent commanders, through 
our island-—-as when they march through Cantium, the Kent of 
our present day, or cross the Tamesis, our modern Thames, 
or take up their position at Londinum, on the bank of that 
river, the embryo of London, or expatiate in manifold direc- 
tions, and fight or quarter in various localities over the land, 
from Cornwall, the same mining district which it now is, till 
arrested in their attempts to force the passes of the Grampians, 
which, at the end of two thousand years, still bear on their 
lofty foreheads the same aspect of defiance to the footsteps of 
the invader. It is thus that the geography sustains the narra- 
tive, and 1s, as if were, one of the buttresses of history. The 
comcidence between the one and the other might be so close 
and multiform, as if not altogether beyond the reach of impos- 
ture, at least makes it difficult to imagine what could induce 
the author of a work of fiction to undergo that laborious study 
which might enable him to sustain the same accuracy which a 
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traveller does, but without effort—simply by describing the 
journeys which he actually made, and the localities through 
which he moved, or the actual scenes which passed before his 
eyes. The geography interwoven with these various narratives 
ig in such good keeping with the geography of the earth, as #% 
fiow stands, that we cannot help feeling as 1f the hand of a 
deseriber, and not of an inventor, was employed in the con- 
struction of them—so that without our knowledge of hills and 
rivers and towns and seas and islands, with their positions and 
distances, or, in short, with our knowledge of geography, on the 
whole accurately reflected from the pages of ancient history, 
we cannot help regarding the one as in some sort a voucher for 
the other ; and hence a certain impression of reality which it 
were difficult to resist, as we read of the Roman invastons of 
Gaul: or, more ancient, of the cireuitous route of Llanntbal 
when he cfiected his passage of the Alps; or of the wars in 
Spain, and Sicily, and Carthage; or of the internal conflicts in 
Grecce, with its Peloponesus and its Achaia and its Archi- 
p@aoo, set before us in such characters and relations to each 
other as might be verified by every traveller ; or of its invasion 
by Xerxes; or of the rapid conquests of Alexander—where 
the places deseribed and the thines done in them, the localities 
and the transactions, throw such light and confirmation on 
each other, as so far serves, at least in their ereat and general 
lincaments, to aceredit both, and makes it absolutely impos- 
sible for us to believe that all history is a lie. 

16, Language, the vehicle of history, 1s itself a monument, 
not in what 1t says, for this is expressly or articulately histori- 
cal; but in the fact that such should still be the countries 
where such laneuaves are spoken, we may often discern the 
vestiges of those great national movements whereof we have a 
separate and anterior evidence in the records of other days— 
such as the deep infusion of Latin m the languages of Italy 
and Spain and France and England—all bearing witness to the 
conquests and settlements of the ancient Romans. Such, too, 
is the continued subsistence of the modern Greek, still adher- 
ing, and with wonderful ecntireness, to the very region over 
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which the triumphs of its eloquence and works of enduring 
literature have shed an imperishable glory. There 1s the same 
monumental character in the surviving names of a multitude 
of places which could be specified, being identical with those 
given to the same places in works of high antiquity—as Rome, 
and Erypt, and Greece, and Athens, and Italy, and Hispania; 
or Spain, and Britain, and Sicily, and détna, and Vesuvius, 
and thousands more, whether of towns or countries or rivers or 
mountains—an identity this which is fitted to beget, or helps 
to strengthen, our confidence, both in the history which tells, 
and the tradition which transmits them from generation to 
generation. The very derivation of these names serves to 
authenticate the persons, or the transactions in which they ori- 
oinated—as the Alexandria of Egypt, and the Cesarea of Pa- 
lestine; and the numerous towns of England which bespeak 
them to have been the sites of old Roman encampments, when 
the country was in a state of military occupation—as Chester, 
and Woodchester, and Dorchester, and Doncaster, and Muncas- 
ter, and Cirencester, and Excester, now Exeter, the camp 
the river Ex, and upwards of fifty more, which tell not of :de- 
tails, to be sure, but tell most decisively of a time when the 
Romans had their fortifications and place of sccurity all over 
England, and so, at least, of a real and sufficient groundwork 
for all such details as the pen of the historian has recorded. 

17. But the strictly and properly monumental 1s a work of 
human hands, reared, perhaps, many centuries ago, and which 
may still be looked upon by human eyes—whether as subsist- 
ing in a state of cntireness, or as presenting only the ruins and 
the vestiges of what it once was—nay only, as the mounds of 
Babylon, pointing out the site of mighty towns and edifices 
which have now been swept away. ‘There is a deal of history 
embodied in the temples and camps and roads and aqueducts 
of the Romans, and some degrec of evidence cast upon it by 
the coincidence. between its description of these then, and our 
observation of them now. And there is something still more 
confirmatory of our historic faith in what might be termed 
commemorative architecture, and, more espceially, if sculpture 
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as an example of the first, and yet more impressive, the arch 
of Titus as an example of the second, where there is represented 
if stone the identical procession which Josephus describes in 
his, written history, when, to grace the triumph of the con- 
querors, the ark of the testimony, and the candlestick, and th® 
trumpets found in the Holy of Holies, were sclected from the 
spoils of Jerusalem, and borne aloft in the view of Rome’s ex- 
ulting citizens. We confess to a livelier sense of the reality of 
these things when we thus see them pictured before our eyes 
on the face of a contemporary monument. The invariable 
practice of the Jews is to turn aside from the road which passes 
beneath this arch, and, by making an exterior circuit, to avoid 
coming under the memorial of their nation’s overthrow—thus 
superadding to the evidence of a monumental object what might 
well be termed the evidence of a monumental observation, of 
which 1¢ is interesting to know that it should thus have lasted 
during the long period of eighteen hundred years. 
I cannot close this enumeration without adverting to an- 
hamespecies of that evidence which lies in the subsisting ma- 
serves to indicate, and so to prove, if not the details, 
at least the generalities of ancient history—we mean the evi- 
dence of ancient coins, which have been well termed the me- 
dallions of history. They cannot strictly be called inarticulate 
because of their inscriptions; but still we would put them 
in the class of monumental, because they tell us a great deal 
more than is announced by the few words which appear upon 
their faces. Sometimes the very device represents a story ; and 
though the words may pive us little more than the hame of a 
potentate, yet they may often satisfy us that the armies of that 
monarch had either passed over, or were even in possession-of 
the country where such materials are found. For example, we 
learn a great deal from the known fact of Roman coins, with 
the names of Trajan, or the Antonines, or some other emperor 
upon them, being found everywhere in Britajn, just as the 
tessellated and Mosaic pavements are on this side of the Gram- 
plans, but nowhere beyond them. And to us it has always 
appeared not only a most interesting, but a most confirmatory 
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some great movement in the affairs of the world—that the line 
of march assigned by history to Alexander’s armies across Asia 
should be strewn with Macedonian coins, even as our own Britaih: 
ig with the coins of the ancient Romans. We do not say that 
Wrere lics in either of these facts any very detailed or partita- 
lar information. Nevertheless, they bear a strong evidence to 
the general truth of history ; and are fitted to act as a wholesome 
restorative on that mind, which, by giving itself waywardly and 
without all reserve (we may well add without all reason) to the 
influence of doubts, has landed itself in a state of extravagant 
and diseased scepticism. Brief as our remarks have been on 
this monumental evidence, we should not have ventured to in- 
troduce them into a theological course, did we not conceive that 
Christianity is rich in the examples of it; and that while the 
evangelical narrative mainly reposes on the direct and histori- 
cal evidences of our faith, it is further nobly acercdited by these 
silent vestiges of its truth which are ever accumulating on our 
hands, as explored and brought to light by the antiquarians and 
the travellers of our modern day. It is a kind of evidence 
should not be passed over unnoticed; and more _ _ 
there are certain of its varieties—we mean its monumental 
practices or monumental observations as distinguished from 
monumental objects—out of which the elements of a resistless 
demonstration might be formed, I will for once anticipate the 
subject of the Christian evidences, by recommending as far the 
most illustrious specimen of those vestiges which powerfully 
bespeak its truth, a short tract, entitled Leslie’s Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists, where he irresistibly demonstrates the 
authenticity both of the Jewish and Christian histories from 
their origin downwards, by certain observations that took place 
under the Hebrew economy, and by the observation now both 
of our Sabbath and our sacraments.* 


* The monumental evidence is far from being fully explored; there is a rich mine 
of it in reserve for future travellers and investigators. For a few scriptural speci- 
inens of this kind of evidence, see Josh. vii. 26; 1Sam.vi.18; Josh. x. 27; Jer. 
xlix, 16; Ohad. 1-4, as compared with Robinson’s Researches in Palestine, vol. i. 
408, and i ii, 485. 
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CHAPTER IU]. 


ON THE INTERNAL HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


1. ONE cannot open the records of the evangelical dispensa- 
tion, which, speaking larecly, fill up the whole Bible, or com- 
pose the entire Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
without recognising a certain lofty and sustained moral earnest- 
ness which secms at least to actuate every writer, and shines 
forth upon all his pages. One thing is palpable throughout 
its reigning and ascendant godliness. God is obviously the all 
the bible; and whatev cr system may be gathered out 
of its contents, He is the soul and centre of that system, Every- 
where are that placc and pre-eminence awarded which are pro- 
per to Him as supreine Ged. In the language of Bishop Butler, 
the world is all along viewed—as it 1s in none other of its his- 
tories—that is, as God’s world, and all who live in it as God’s 
creatures, whose actions should ever be determined and con- 
trolled by the paramount considerations of His will and His 
Jaw. And this will is manifestly, we add uniformly, on the side 
of piety, and truth, and justice, and humanity, and self-govern- 
ment, and all the other duties of the most pure and perfect 
morality. The two or three cases which might be deemed at 
first sight as startling exceptions to this character of high and 
immaculate virtuousness, have been admirably well disposed of 
by Butler, and we accept his account of them as a full and 
satisfactory vindication. The extermination of the Canaanites, 
and spoiling of the Eryptians by the children of Israel, at the 
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legalize either murder or fraud; than does the imposition of fines, 
or of capital punishments, by the civil magistrate in the admi- 
nistration of his government. They are as distinct from each 
other as the administrative acts of a government are distinct 
from its laws. There might hang a difficulty over certain of 
the proceedings of God as recorded in the Bible; but in the 
laws of God as promulgated there, there is nothing to perplex 
us. They are at one with the law of the heart, and with the 
ethical system of our best and most enlightencd moralists. 

2. We do not at present alleve this pure and high morality 
of Scripture in argument for its divinity, but as affording a 
strong presumption for the honesty of those writers whose office 
it was to expound it; and who have expounded it in a way 
go perfectly spontancous and single-minded, without the least 
appearance of laying a force upon themselves in the utterances 
given forth by them, all of which sccm to flow in the natural 
current of their own feclings, and to bear the impress of their 
own character, They indeed seem, one and all of them, most 
thoroughly to have imbibed the spirit of that morality which they 
inculcate; and if written lanewage have the power at all’ to 
impress one with the conviction of its sincerity, if 1t have any 
of the natural signs or characteristics of truth belongmg to it 
—if ever the mind of an author can be seen in his writings, or if 
the effusions of the pen be capable of the same moral impress 
upon them as the utterances of the mouth, then is it difficult 
to interpret otherwise, than for the high-toned mtegrity of 
Moses, when he records his own foibles, while he denounces the 
perversities of Isracl; and the faithfulness, as well as fervency 
of the psalmist—his truth in the inward parts, whether when 
humbled to the dust, he pours forth the confessions of his own 
vileness, or breathes his desires and aspirations after the living 
God; or the intrepid honesty of the old prophets in their loud 
and lofty remonstrances against the sins of the people ; or, last 
of all, the guilcless simplicity of the apostles and disciples of 
our Lord, whose very character indeed, as pourtrayed by his 
evangelists, ism itself a guarantee for the truthfulness of their _ 
narratives—insomuch that the most eloquent of infidels was 
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constrained to acknowledge, that if the gospel be indeed an 
invention, the inventor was more miraculous than the hero. 
This argument were of weight, even had there been but one 
writer of the Bible. But it is mightily strengthened by the 
combination of so many, and these too of widely different . 
ages, yet all actuated by one spirit, a pervading and dominant 
sacredness-—a spirit that might well be termed unearthly, for 
almost exclusively their own ; or, at least, saving a few apocry- 
phal writers, of the same priestly and selected nation, and of 
some imperfect and obscure family likeness to the historians and 
prophets and apostles of the Bible, theirs altogether is a spirit 
and a character so unique that we cannot recognise it in any 
authors of antiquity but themselyes—as if all were fed and 
supplied from one perennial source; or as if sent to our world 
on some great design, though at sundry times and in divers 
manners, all were alike intent on their one crrand, and: alike 
imprest by a sense of their high calling.* 

3. Passing over much of what is even peculiar in my own 
views, let me carnestly recommend, however, your attention to 
our treatment of Hume's infidelity on the subject of the Chris- 
tian miracles, as, if you accept the refutation that I have ven- 
tured to offer, it will give a thoroughly experimental character 
to the literary credentials of revelation. And yet in spite of 
all my value for this principle, there is another lesson which I 
am still more anxious to impress, and that is, the self-eviden- 
cing power of the Bible, in virtue of which it carries conviction 
along with it even to the minds of its own simple readers, 
who have nothing else to proceed upon than those marks of 
honesty and trustworthiness which they desery in the volume 
itself. This evidence is not confined to the manifestations 


* The high tone of sacredness and pure morality which pervades all the Writings 
of the Gld and New Testaments, a most impressive token of their credibility. And 
the argument mightily enhanced by the number and distance and unconnectedness 
of the writera, along with the unique character which they maintain in contrast to” 
all authorship not dcrived from the Bible. This peculiarity can only be explained 
on the supposition that ail the books of Seripture flowed from one and the same 
supernal source, It is felt by men of moral earnestness that the Bible speaks thus 
for itself, see John vii. 40; John x. 4: Matt. xti, 95-32, 
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which the subject-matter of the Christian doctrine makes of its 
own adaptations to the fears, and the feelings, and the con- 
scious guilt of humanity. You may recollect the distinction I 
made between the internal historical and the external historical 
evidence for the truth of the evangelical narrative. I will not 
say of an unlettered peasant, who has received but the average 
of popular education, that he is prepared for appreciating the 
latter evidence, that is, the external historical ; but conversant 
as he is with the natural signs of these in spoken, and to a 
certain degree, too, in written language, he is to a consider- 
able extent qualified, if not for rightly estimating, at least for 
being righily impressed, by what I have called the internal 
historical evidence for the truth of Christianity. As for the 
evidence grounded on that tone of sincerity and sacredness 
wherewith the writings of Scripture are pervaded, it is an evi- 
dence of which he might feel the force, and into which he can 
fully enter. He, too, can discern the natural signs of truth of 
which I have spoken—the simplicity, the directness, the obvi- 
ous moral earnestness—that whole spirit of seriousness aad 
so@mnity which is so manifestly in keeping at least with the 
assumed character of messengers to the world from the upper 
sanctuary, and that on some theme of grave and mighty import, 
on.dhe most urgent duties and interests of those to whom they 
addressed themselves. Of all these, as I said before, he can 
feel the force, though I do not pretend to say that he can 
compute the force of them. But neither, I believe, could the 
most profound of our literary and scientific men compute the 
force of them; for the elements of this proposed computation, 
though real and weighty, arc not very measurable. You could 
not arithmetically state at how great a probability this one 
part and that other of the internal historical evidence ought to 
be estimated; so that in this department of the evidences, 
though any peasant may undergo the direct, there 1s no man, 
whether peasant or philosopher, who can fully and accurately 
describe the reflex process. Now you remember that in a 
former instance—the instance, I mean, of the miraculous evi- 
denece—I did, I hope, make it manifest that the direct process 
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had been gone through soundly and well, though the reflex 
process never had been delineated for at least 1700 years 
from the days of the apostles-—when it was at length found to 
coincide with, and lend an ample confirmation to, the direct 
convictions of those to whom it was altogether unknown: and 
that thus the: evidence of miracles is still doing its proper and 
immediate work on the minds of inquirers, whether or not. they 
shall ever attend to or ever understand the sceptical objection 
of Hume, and the refutation which has been given of it. But 
lf the direct process be independent of the reflex in this in- 
stance, why may it not be so in all other instances, and more 
especially in tho instance now before us? If, in the one case, 
the direct told, and told not only effectually but rightly, and 
long before the reflex was discovered, why may it not, in the 
other case, tell both effectually and rightly, although the reflex 
should never be discovered at all? The foree of that evidence 
which hes in the obvious characteristics of truth and honesty 
that are on the face of the Old and New Testaments, might 
he a real though not a calculable quantity. But though no 
man, therefore, can tell us how great, this might not hindef its 
being so great as nghtly to carry the convictions of those who, 
in the act of reading these works, with simple moral earnest- 
ness, have laid open their minds to the influence thereof. In 
other words, this evidenee too, like the evidence of miracles, 
might be doing, and doimg soundly and well, its own imme- 
diate work on thousands of lcarners who are utterly incapable 
of philosophizing it. I trust I have already said enough to 
convince you, that however interesting a work it may be to 
philosophize any branch of evidence, it is not necessary that 
the evidence should be philosophized for the purpose of being 
brought to bear on the subject mind, and working there 
its own rightful impression upon the understanding, Here, 
then, in this evidence—the evidence which hes in the marks 
given throughout the Bible of the sacredness and sincerity 
of its various writers, an evidence patent to the mtuitive per- 
ception, and fitted to engage the moral sympathies of all 
men—here might we behold the instrumental cause of many 
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a well-founded belief, of many a sound and right and saving 
conversion to the faith of the gospel. This is one of the 
many ingredients which make up what has been called the 
self-evidencing power of the Bible—fclt, and most legitimately 
felt, in cottages, though never yet adequately philosophized in 
any of the schools of learning—a light struck out between the 
Bible and our own moral perceptions, and sufficient to guide 
the way of many an humble inquirer into heaven. It is thus 
difficult to read any of the scriptural writers, if we but read 
with some degree of moral carnestness, without the feeling 
of their dcep sincerity, and which must tell therefore to a cer- 
tain extent upon our confidence in the act of perusing them. 
But truth has various signatures; and it is possible that, on 
a leisurely and reflox examination of the writings themselves, 
we might discover some of them. It is well to be possessed 
at the first by an author’s seeming seriousness ; but on look- 
ing to his work and to its subject-matter, we might fall in with 
other tests of integrity besides this, which, if wanting, will 
nullify the promises given at the outset, and therefore sub- 
vert his credit; or which, if verified, will serve to ratify and 
confirm tt. 

4. Now the first of thesc marks, as we have already inti- 
mated, is the thorough and sustained congistency of each 
writer with himself; and this mark or criterion is all the more 
decisive, the more minute and varied and circumstantial are 
the statements or narratives in which he deals. There are 
many of the single pieces, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
which, separately and in themselves, are most fitting subjects for 
the application of this touchstone, msomuch that if they are 
made to undergo this ordeal and come forth unhurt and vindi- 
eated, a great deal more might have been pained by the process 
than the mere refutation of a charge, but over and above, a 
strong substantive argument for the veracity of their authors. 
It is thus that the enemies of our faith have, in more instances 
than one, called forth its friends and its defenders to a ficld of 
battle on which they had never before entered; and where, 
besides repelling the attack, they earned a large positive acces- 
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sion of such proofs and evidences on the side of the Christian 
revelation as till then had been unnoticed and unheard of 
For atter reconciling the alleged contradictions on which inf- 
dels tried to discredit the evangelical story, they, in prosecu- 
tion of the walk on which they had been led by the challenge 
of their adversaries, have discovered such a number of recon- 
dite harmonies and before unobserved relations between one 
part and another, as no impostor would ever have contrived ; 
or as, if he had contrived them, he never would have so placed 
beneath the apparent and the palpable, as to have been hid- 
den from all eyes for many centuries, till excavated by the 
learning and the labours of a far distant posterity. The only 
account which can be given of these numerous and to all ap- 
pearance these artless, unlaboured, and undesigned consisten- 
cles, 1s that they have a common groundwork in that truth 
which is ever consistent with itself: and the argument becomes 
all the more satisfactory when there is the same author for 
more than one of these separate scriptural compositions— 
as if in the fabrication of these any imposture have been at 
all concerned, there is a wider field of comparison, and so a 
larger exposure for the detection of it—a greater number, as it 
were, of vulnerable places through which an opening might 
be made for the giscovery of some falsehood or frailty, should 
any such there be. It is thus that in the Pentateuch, of which 
Moses was mainly the author, the sccond, third, and fourth 
book admits of being confronted with the remaining one, which 
contalus a review or recapitulation of the whole; and accord- 
ingly, in Graves’ Lectures on this portion of Scripture, we 
have those very harmonies evolved which compose the kind of 
argument that we are now speaking of. This, however, is still 
more impressively given by Dr. Paley, when he exhibits the 
minute and circumstantial agreements that he searches out 
among the epistles of Paul—all the more impressive that they 
have thus to be sought for instead of lying patently and osten- 
sibly before us. : 

5. But this evidence grows both in richness and strength 
when we enlarge the comparison, by instituting a cross-cxami- 
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nation between one scriptural author and another. And s0 it 
comes forth in full power under the hands of Paley, who, in 
his Hore Pauline, has given a masterly specimen of the way 
in which truth might be elicited, and from no other data be- 
fore him than the contents of two or more ancient records hav- 
ing a common subject, without the knowledge of any foreign 
testimonies whatever on their behalf, simply from the minute 
and manifold adaptation of part and counterpart between them. 
He constructs his argument, as conclusive and irrefragable as 
can well be imagined, from the depositions only of two wit- 
nesses—of Paul, the author of his own epistles, on the one 
hand, and the writer of his direct history in the Acts of the 
Apostles on the other. Altogether he presents us with a re- 
sistless demonstration, and so multiplies the instances, that if 
laid together and the arithmetic of probabilities were applied 
to them, the amount of proof would be found on the clearest 
principles of computation to be quite overwhelming. He has 
been followed by others in the same track of investigation, a 
track which he may be said to have first opened—who, if not 
so striking, it may be owing to their not being so fortunate as 
he in having alighted on the most fitting materials for such an 
argument. Besides Graves we would recommend Blunt, who 
constructs his reasoning on the coincidences which he points out 
between the gospels of the four Evangelists. 

6. So long as we are employed ‘in evincing the consistency 
of an author with himself, the evidence thence deduced is strictly 
internal. The question is (a mere question of nomenclature) 
whether the evidence of those numerous consistencies which 
obtain between one author and another should not more pro- 
perly be referred to the class of the external evidences. There is 
no inclination for doing so while engaged in comparing one 
Scriptural author with another—as Paul with the writer of 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the writers of the four gospels 
among themselves. The disposition is to’rank the evidence 
elicited by this last process amongst the internal evidences,~ 
horanae al] the matemalsa out of which it is extracted hapnnen 
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I would have you to remark, that in respect of force and qua- 
lity, the evidence for the veracity of one scriptural writer may 
be altogether the same which is drawn from the sustained 
agreement between his narratives and that of another writer, 
whether the second be a scriptural or an exscriptural writer. 
All the separate pieces of the Bible, it should be remarked, 
came out separately at the first; and there is surely nothing 
in the mere circumstance of their being bound together into 
one compilation, with one general title, which can in the least 
affect the strength, however much it may have reduced the 
impression, of the argument. that is grounded on the nicer 
harmonies between them, which can only be made palpable by 
® laborious and searching examination. In this respect, the 
comparison of the scriptural Luke, author of the book of Acts, 
with the scriptural Paul, is on the same footing as is the com- 
parison of scriptural Luke with exscriptural Josephus. Yet 
if is in passing from the former to the latter comparison that 
we are apt to feel as if passing from the study of an internal 
to, or at least toward, the study of an external evidence. If 
this were mercly a question of names, we might pass it by; 
but it is truly a question which affects the reality and the 
substance of things; for our strong tendency is to set a far 
greater argumentative value on such agreements as we can 
make out between Josephus or Philo and some one of the 
evangelists or apostles, than on the like agreements of the evan- 
gelists and apostles with each other. I make this observation 
how to prepare you for expecting, that whereas in the study of 
the historical argumeut, we are apt to look for it in its main 
strength and validity only among the works of profane or un- 
canonical writers, we may in fact mect, and In greater force, 
within the confines of the sacred record itsclf, the very evi- 
dence we are, in quest of. This we hope to show palpably 
enough in other parts of the historical argument. And mean- 
while it is well that we can say of the evidence which now 
engages us, that is the evidence grounded on those nicer har- 
monies between one writer and another, which scrve most of 
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evolved by the comparison of one scriptural writer with an- 
other, or by the comparison of a scriptura] with an exscrip- 
tural, that we have cnough of both. For the best exhibition of 
the first, I again refer you to Paley’s Horw Pauling ; and fora 
convincing display of the second, I would bid you read the 
First Part of Lardner’s “Credibility of the Gospel Mistory,” 
in which he undertakes to shew that the facts occasionally 
mentioned in the New Testament are confirmed by passages 
of ancient authors, who were contemporary with our Saviour or 
His apostles, or lived near their time.* 

7. When two or more historians write on the same subject, 
there are two distinet sorts of evidence that may be educed by 
comparing them together. The first we have already adverted 
to, and may be denominated the circumstantial evidence; as 
grounded on that sustained agreement, even In the minutest 
traits and incidents of the narrative, which can only be ac- 
counted for by the common fidelity wherewith each deseribes the 
same subject-matter. This is an evidence greatly enhanced by 
the absence of all sceming art or design in the construction of 
the respective histories. For while nothing 1s more dificult to 
disguise than the endeavour to sustain a harmony amongst 
writers who have entered into concert or collusion with each 
other—-on the other hand, there is nothing strained or artificial 
in each giving forth his own independent statement, either of 
what he has seen with his own cyes, or learned on the authori- 
tics whom he himself hath consulted for his own separate satis- 
faction. But besides this circumstantial evidence arising from 
such an agreement in things minute and incidental, there 
is also the multiple evidence afforded by the composition and 
number of testimonies for one and the same event. This in 
fact is the most direct and obyious benefit of combined testi- 
mony, the one most palpable and most counted on; and there- 
fore not only requircd in courts of justice, but felt also to be 
the greatest support and strengthener of historic faith. At the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word shall be established. 


* A vast mine of internal evidence in the harmonics, only yet clicited in part, 
from the comparison between one part of Scripture with another,—1 Cor. 1,13. 
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The rapidity wherewith the evidence grows at each successive 
confirmation of it, is felt by all, though calculated by few. If 
each separate testimony of four, that had been rendered in 
favour of any particular event, yiclded of itself the probability 
of ten to one on the side of its truth, the concurrence of the 
four would yield a probability equal to the product of all these, 
or be as much as ten thousand to one for our belief of the truth 
of the thing in question. 

8. Now if men will persist in designing every proof as an 
internal one which is gathered from within the limits of the 
Bible—then, ere we quit the subject of the internal evidences, 
do we meet, and in its greatest possible strength, with that 
argument which is founded on multiple and combined testi- 
monies, In the volume of the New Testament we have, for 
the miracles of Christ, the express depositions of no less than 
four direct and formal historians, who each charges himself 
with the task of narrating the life and doings of our Saviour, and 
who each, too, in his own person, deserves the utmost confi- 
dence of his readers, both for his opportunities of information 
and for a perfect integrity, assured to us, in that age of perse- 
cution and most cruel sufferings for the faith, by the highest 
of all guarantees. Each writes in the manner, and fully sus- 
tains the character, of an independent historian; and though 
the evangelist Mark most probably availed himself, in certain 
of his passages, of the previously written gospel by Matthew, 
yet even he, it is obvious, gives forth his statements from his 
own distinct sources of information, He, it is understood, 
drew his materials chiefly from Peter, whose disciple and com- 
panion he was; while Luke compiled his narrative, as he him- 
self informs us, from the carefully weighed reports of those 
who companied with our Saviour during the time of His abode 
upon earth. John and Matthew, again, were the eye-witnesses 
throughout of Christ’s personal history; so that in the gos- 
pels alone we have four separate and independent narratives, 
Wetailing either what the authors themselves heard and saw, 
or what they were informed of at first hand. The histories 
themselves demonstrate in every sentence that there was no 
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partnership, no conjunct or preconcerted movement among 
‘the authors, Here, then, we have what is ever esteemed a 
first-rate evidence in all judgments and criticisms on common 
history, the evidence not of one, but of four professed and for- 
mal historians, all of them contemporary with, and one-half of 
them the personal observers of the events which are related by 
them ; and each of them deponing in his own name, and that 
in greatest variety and abundance, to the miracles of the gos- 
pel. Letit be recollected that these accounts were published 
separately, at different times and on different occasions, and 
that you must -multiply the distinct credibilities of these indi- 
vidual witnesses into each other, in order to obtain the immense 
preduct which represents the whole force of their united testi- 
monies. There is nothing that can at all compare with this 
in any other of the narratives of ancient history. It eludes 
observation now, because these separate works are all presented 
to'us inonevolume. But the real strength ofthe argument lies 
in the state and circumstances of the evidence then, when four 
different men, each on his own account, publishes his own story, 
and gives us the benefit of four distinct and lengthened attes- 
tations, laid before the world at the period, too, of its fresh recol- 
lections ; and when the eyes, not only of thousands of friends, 
suffering for their convictions on the side of Christianity, but 
of tens of thousands of enemies still alive, and labouring for 
its overthrow, had witnessed a number of the scenes and pas- 
sages of that history, which now stood forth in open exposure 
to brave all the contempt and contradiction which so many 
vigilant observers might have in their power to cast upon it. 
We repeat, that nothing like this can be said of any narrative 
which has come down to us from antiquity; and when we 
speak of the mighty accession given to the eredibility of the 
whole, by the circumstance of there being four narrators in- 
stead of one—we ask in the name of common sense, why the 
presentation of 1t within the boards of one volume should dis- 
guise the strength of our argument, or whether it be in thy 
power of a bookbinder to annihilate this evidence ? | 

9. Let me now remark that the external has been far more 
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completely stated and philosophized than the internal, and 
that the latter presents a much larger portion of territory yet 
unexplored for such original views and observations as have 
never yet been given. Understand me again, however, that 
the actual operation of this evidence on the thousands and 
tens of thousands of Scripture readers, even in the humblest 
walks of socicty, does not wait the reflex and philosophical 
exposition of it. The latter may not be completed for cen- 
turies to come; the former may have been going on most 
healthfully and most productively from the first publication of 
the various pieces which make up the New Testament. But 
while there is much less to do in the explanation of the exter- 
nal than of the internal cvidence, I would have you to under- 
stand that even the former is not yet exhausted. As far back 
as thirty-two years ago, I was struck with the imperfect repre- 
sentation given, even by such writers as Lardner.and Paley, 
of the prodigious strength of the historical evidence for the 
miracles of the gospel, and this arising from their postdating 
of the argument behind the time of the original writers ;. where- 
as I think it can be satisfactorily made out, on the clearest 
principles, that their original testimony ts far stronger than the 
tacit testimony of the Christian Fathers—-a principle this which 
admits of being further extended, so as to prove that the testi- 
mony of the Christian Fathers is, on every received and ordi- 
nary principle of criticism, far stronger than that of either 
the Jewish or heathen authors of the three first centuries. 
There is a strange delusion ou this subject, which$ if but ‘ex- 
posed and broken up, would make such commonplace infide- 
lity, for example, as that of Gibbon, perfectly innocuous, for 
he never once grapples with the testimony of Christians, 
elthor of the apostolic or succeeding ages. Now, to get the 
better of this strange yet strong delusion, let me make the 
supposition that Mark’s gospel had not been admitted into 
the canon of Scripture; but that, instead of this, it had 
come down to us as the earliest, and so taking the lead, in 
point of time, of all the compositions of the Christian Fa- 
thers, He would in this case have stood distinctly out from 
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the Bible, and appeared to us in the light of a very full and 
explicit and articulate witness in favour of the miraculous 
events recorded there. Instead of Mark the Evangelist, he 
would have come down to us as Mark one of the Christian 
Fathers; and this additional testimony to that of the Bible 
writers would have blazoned forth to a hundred-fold greater 
extent than it actually has done, both in Lardner’s “ Credibi- 
lity” and in the books generally on the Christian evidences. 
Such would haye been the influence of this his recorded 
testimony in point of feeling. Now, let us make a night 
and rational computation of its real value in point of fact. 
The comparison, you will perecive, is between Mark’s gospel, 
as forming a part of Scripture, and stitched up there with the 
other pieces of the sacred volume, and Mark’s gospel, as handed 
down to us apart from Scripture, and in the same shape with 
a Clement’s Epistle or a Justin Martyr’s Apoloey, carried for- 
ward along the stream of ages as a separate publication. We 
know well the difference which this would make in point of 
impression. In the former situation—that is, in the Bible— 
he forms part of a book, the whole of which is under trial, so 
that the whole bible, and he among the rest, stands forth as a 
pancl at the bar; whereas m the latter situation, or among 
the Christian Fathers, he would have stood forth as an evi- 
dence in the witness-box. Such is the impression; but put 
forth attention, I pray you, and look at the reality. What 
ig it that has given Mark the rank of a scriptural writer ?— 
what is it that secured for him a place in the canon? The 
universal consent of the Christians in that age that he was 
altogether worthy of a place in it. And, truly astonishing 
result, it 1s because the men of his own time thought so highly 
of him, that we of the present day think so poorly of him. On 
the other hand, what is the circumstance that would have kept 
Mark out of the Bible ?—~that would have made him an ex- 
scriptural mstead of a scriptural, an uncanonical instead of a 
canonical writer? Just the inferior credit he held among his 
contemporaries—just because of his lower estimation then than 
either Matthew or Luke or John; and so another repctition 
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of the wonder, of the downright oddity—nay, if you call it ab- 
surdity, you will not be far wrong—the marvel and the mys- 
tery is, that had he been so little thought of in his own day 
as to have been left out of Scripture, he would on. that very 
account have been all the better thought of in our day. I will 
' venture to say that our treatment of any other ancient profane 
authors whom we esteem and have confidence in, is not only 
different from this, but diametrically the reverse of this; and 
that in very proportion to the credit which they enjoyed then 
with their contemporaries, is the credit which they enjoy now 
with us, their distant posterity. Such is the rule of sound 
criticism in all other cases; and is it not passing strange that 
only when the Bible is undcr reckoning and suspicion is it 
turned into the rule of contrarics? What I want is, that 
on this question the scales should fall from your eyes. Mark 
was adjudged a place in the Bible by a public in those days, 
whose cruel martyrdoms for the truth form the highest possi- 
ble guarantees that they had no interest in being deceived ; but 
that all possible care and vigilance would be put forth, lest 
the suffcrings they must have been glad to escape from, had 
conscience Jet them, should be incurred in support of a false- 
hood. The gospel according to Mark took rank with the other 
three, because as good as if—writton by an apostle—it had been 
the gospel according to Peter, and Mark had been his amann- 
ensis, The real weight of his evidence, whatever the fecling or 
the fancy may be, is vastly greater because his place is within 
and not without the sacred confines of Holy Writ; and, in the 
concurrence of these four disciples, ] call on you to recognise 
the concurrence of four first-rate and superlative testimonies. . 

10. We know that there was a number of exscriptural me- 
moirs of our Saviour in circulation among His disciples after 
His death. To these Luke refers in the introduction of Itis 
gospel; and what was it that led him to undertake this work ? 
-—just the imperfection of these memoirs, which left a fuller 
and more authentic narrative of the doings and discourses of 
our Saviour a desideratum with the Christian publie of those 
days. Accordingly the gospel by Luke was published; and, as 
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the natural effect of this, these carlier memoirs were all of 
them superseded. They ceased to be in demand, Just as any 
fragment or imperfect narrative now would be no longer sought 
after, if a complete and authoritative history, which everybody 
confided in, and which gave all the information that was 
wanted, should be brought forward to supplement their def- 
ciencies and occupy their place. In those days of laborious 
book-making, when all that was done in that way was done by 
an operose process of transcription, we are not to suppose that 
these memoirs would continue to be multiplied after they had 
become a drug in the market by the general run being directed 
to better and fuller narratives. ‘uch was the state of matters 
then; and it is at once decisive of the greater value of Luke’s— 
history, as evidence for the truth of the gospel miracles, than 
of all these written accounts which were current at the time of 
his publication, but-which disappeared before it, because driven 
from the field. . And yet, in defiance of all the ordinary and 
received principles of criticism, this just judgment on the part 
of Luke’s contemporaries is not ratified but reversed by the 
judgment of the men of the present day. Suppose that by any 
accident we should lieht on one of these memoirs, with such 
siguatures of genuineness as convinced us that it had been m 
cireulation previous to his gospel, and just such a one as he 
has referred to at the outset of jis own history—-how enlight- 
ened and enlarged we should all fecl at the discovery, and 
speak of our new found treasure as a mighty accession to the 
historical evidence for the truth of Christianity. Does it not 
mark a strange insensibility to the hundred-fold greater evi- 
dence that we have in our possession, which not only does not 
quell our appetite for more, but leaves an appetite of a truly 
morbid and marvellous description-——an appetite infinitely more 
regaled with the crumbs and fragments that are about the 
table than with the rich and solid viands wherewith the table 
itself is so sumptuously laden. A very brief notice by Qua- 
dratus lights up a greater sense of sufficiency than all.that 
Matthew and Mark and Luke and Jolm set before us. Now 
this note by Quadratus is but of one or two of the many miracles 
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recorded in Seripture; and probably, made up as it is of a 
single paragraph, bears a very small proportion, in variety and 
fulness of information, to each of the memoirs which Luke 
takes notice of. Now if these, in existence before Luke wrote, 
were of so little comparative value that he superseded them-—— 
why should a thing of less value than these be looked upon 
as of any great weight and importance in the way of supple- 
menting Luke? It is well that we have this testimony of 
Quadratus; nor do I wonder that Paley, in adverting to it, 
should characterize it as a noble testimony. But let us not 
forget the hundred-fold nobler testimony of Luke himself, nor, 
in our diseased appetency fer evidence of greatly less vali- 
dity, and a eraving for more of the same sort, shut our eyes 
to the greatly surpassing worth of an evidence anterior to 
Quadratus; and on every sound principle of historic faith all 
the more to be depended on, that Luke was contemporary with 
the events which he relates, and met with the unbounded con- 
fidence of the contemporary Christian public for whom he 
writes—whereas Quadratus flourished half a century after him. 
I feel persuaded, both of Dr, Lardner and Dr. Paley, that even 
they, when looking at this testimony, did mentally place Luke 
at the bar, and Quadratus in the witness-box. 

JI, But more than this, we have not only five direct histori- 
cal compositions in the New Testament, the four Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles, all teemimg with accounts of miracles— 
we have twenty-two writings over and above, the works of four 
additional authors, that is, Paul and James and Peter and Jude. 
None of them attempt aught like a direct narrative of the life 
“of our’Saviour, or the doings of His apostles, There was a limit 
to the number of these, beyond which there could be no further 
demand for any more. In that age of busy action, when all 
were so much oceupied with the direct work of propagating the 
gospel, there would be little leisure for authorship—though, of 
couwse, we must lay our account.with as much as would be re- 
quired by the exigencies of the times. There might bea call 
for a certain number of gospels, yet none beyond this, The 
Gospel by Matthew is understood to have been written for the 
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use of Jewish Christians) Paul and Peter had their distinet 
fields of labour ; and we might well imagine, that, for the sup- 
ply of the churches within their respective spheres, Luke, the 
companion of the one, and Mark, the intimate friend and dis- 
ciple of the other, felt a practical necessity, or at least desir- 
ableness, for their several histeries being penned, while, as is 
well-known, the Gospel of John was published a good many 
years after the three others, and expressly written by him for 
the purpose of supplementing much of what they had omitted 
in the preparation of their narratives. If it be asked, why, 
after this, have we no gospels by others of the New Testament 
writers? it might be remarked, in the first place. that Paul 
and Peter may be said to have both acquitted themselves of ” 
these tasks, by the hands of their litcrary companions, Luke 
and Mark; and as to James and Jude, there might be a very © 
good reason for their not engaging in this work, beeause for 
every useful and necessary purpose the work was already done, 
and the demand of the Christian world for these histories had 
now been met and satisfied. The want was already filled up; 
and that was not a period for the labours of the pen beyond 
what the real cxigeneles of the Church required. That was 
truly not the age or the occasion in which a superfluous and 
unnecessary authorship could be-at all looked for. 

12. Still we have other and additional authorship within the 
limits of the New Testament, in the shape of fourteen Epistles 
by Paul, one by James, two by Peter, one by Jude, “thret by 
the apostle John, and lastly, his book of Revelation. In*Aone 
of them do the authors sct themselves to the work of a-conti- 
nuous narrative of miracles. With the exception of tif 
of Revelation, which was a prophecy, the object of alley 
other writings was moral, or didactie, or hortatory, and négehix: 
torical—-a service accomplished otherwise, and which could.net 
be attempted any more, without such a vain and useless repeti- 
tion as there really was no time for. but they behoved tagfind 
time for such other compositions as the state and the emer- 
gencies of any particular churches might have required ; and 
none more likely than letters, whether to particular congrega- 
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tions or to the general body of Christians, by the apostles, who 
had either formed these congregations, or were men of univer- 
sally known character and weight among the disciples at large. 
Now let it well be observed, that though in these compositions 
there be no formal history of the miracles, yet that we can 
gather from them a various and multiple evidence of their re- 
ality, and that in a still more impressive and satisfactory form 
than if fully and formally announced to us. There 1s no la- 
boured attempt to prove them, far‘less is there any parading 
about them. But what is greatly better in the way of evi- 
dence—if not proved, they are assumed and proceeded on, and 
are often the topics of incidental, yet of the most perfectly free 


and fearless allusion, as if the objects of a universal and common 


recognition by both parties in the correspondence—as when 
Paul in the Romans speaks of Christ being raised for our justi- 
fication ; and so, in the course of his doctrinal argument, con- 
firms the great master miracle of the New Testament ; or when 
he tells the Corinthians of the Saviour having been seen to 
ascend up into heaven, and speaks of His resurrection in proof 
of the general rising of all men from the dead ; or when he in- 
structs the same people how to use their miraculous gifts, and 
in vindication of his own authority as an apostle, appeals to 
the signs and miracles which he had wrought amongst them ; 
or, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, when boldly reproving 
for their errors, and pleading for the all-sufficiency of 
put8 the question, He that worketh miracles amongst 
het id he it by the works of the law or - ae —s of 











Pavhich he hice “hedta, of this shane His beloved 
n whom He was well pleased. Let it well be remarked, 
ver, that in all those New Testament compositions which 
10t historical, these references to the miracles form but a 
minute fraction of the bulk and body of the writings ; 
and that in some of them we do not recollect any allusion to 
the miracles at all—as in the second Epistle to the Thessaloni- 
ans, the Epistles to Titus and Philemon, the three Epistles of 
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John, and lastly, the Epistle of Jude. It is well that you bear 
this in mind, when we pass from the scriptural to the exscfip- 
tural, in our examination of the documents of Christian anti- 
quity, | | 

- 13. Nothing, however, can be more confirmatory than the 
perfect understanding of the truth of these miracles in the first 
age of Christianity, shared between the writers of these various 
apostolic letters im which they are adverted to, and the parties 
to whom they were addressed. They give a mighty addition 
to the more direct evidence of the four Gospels and history of 
the Acts; and let not the circumstance of their bemg bound 
up together in one volume throw disguise over the strength of 
the multiform, and recollect, too, contemporaneous testimony, 
which is ylelded by them for the divine commission of Christ 
and His apostles,* 


* The superior claims of the canonical writers gave them their placé in Scripture, 
and the superior ¢stimation in which they were held by their cotemporaries turned 
. the demand of the public from the uncanonical, most of whom ultimately disap- 
peared, and the rest have been transmitted to the present time with a vastly inferior 
weight of testimony in their favour than can be adduced on behalf of the authors 
of the New Testament.—Luke i, 1-4; Actsi. 1,2; Rom.i.4-11; xv. 18,19; 1 Cor. 
xii. 4, 7-11; xiii]; xiv.5, 6, 22-25; xv. 4,8,12-17; 2Cor.xii.12; Gal. ii.6; Eph. . 
i. 20; iv. 8-10; Phil. ii. 9-11; Col.ii. 12; 1 Thess.iv.14; 1 Tim. iii, 16; 2 Tim. ii 8; 
Heb. iv. 14; wi. 20; ix. 24; x1.18; xii. 2; xiii. 20; James v. 14,15; 1 Pet. i. 3, 4,21; 
ill. 22; ¢ Pet.1.16-18; Rev.i.18: ii. 8. 
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CHAPTER IY, 


QN THE EXTERNAL HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. FOR 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY, 


1. Iv is a very general apprehension among writers on the 
evidences of Christianity, that, ere they can reach an external 
evidence, they must go forth of the Bible, and seck after the 
corroboration of its recorded facts among exscriptural authors. 
I trust I have proyed to your satisfaction, that before we go 
forth of the Bible we come mto contact with the very kind 
of evidence which these writers are in quest of, and dif- 
fering from it only in this, that it is immeasurably greater in 
degree, inasmuch as the testimony of accepted cotemporary * 
authors, who were either the eye-witnesses or ear-witnesses 
by but one remove of the events related by them, is of far 
ereater historical value than the testimony cither of subse- 
quent guthors, or of those whose only information 1s but that 
of & vague and distant hearsay. This better and higher evi- 
dence has been much overlooked by inquirers, and that chiefly, 
I believe, from the circumstance of its all being presented to 
us within the limits of one volume. Nevertheless, the state of 
the matter stands thus—that we have the concurrence of no 
less than four very particular and distinct narratives, by men 
writing independently of each other, and all of first-rate eredit 
and acceptance in their day, and no Jess than twenty-one epistles, 
the greater number by four additional writers, on whom the 
Christian public, in the middle of the first century, or a few 
years after the death of the Saviour, placed an 1 equal and a most 
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imply a full belief on the part of their authors in the muira- 
~ gulous origin of Christianity ; and more especially in that most 
stupendous of all its miracles, the resurrection of our Saviour, 
and which also imply a like belicf on the part of numerous 
Christian societies, consisting of many hundreds and thousands 
to whom they address themselves. There 1s nothing hke the 
tenth or twentieth part of this initial light, if 1t may be so 
termed, to irradiate the outset of any other ancient history 
that has come down to us from past ages. | 
2. But before entering on the consideration of the subse- 
quent testimonies, it is well that you look to the sort of refer- 
ences made to the miracles of the gospel in those works of the-~ 
‘New Testament which are not historical—as this may warn 
you what kind of references you are to look for in the writings 
of the Christian Fathers. The four apostles, Paul, and Peter, 
and James, and Jude, who have bequeathed to us epistles and 
nothing else, did not feel themselves called upon to construct any 
lengthened or continuous narratives of the life of our Saviour, 
on the ground, we have no doubt, that this service was already 
accomplished, and therefore, when they make allusion to the 
miracles at all, it is but incidentally, or as 1t comes in their 
way and serves the purpose of enforcing their exhortation or 
confirming their argument. Now, if these apostles, so well 
quatified for the task, had the good of the Christian Church 
required it, did not. feel themselves called upon to gye # for- 
mal history of Christ and of His doings, or in other words, to 
add a fifth gospel to the four already in existence, much less 
would the Christian Fathers, either of that or of any sueceeding 
age, feel themselves so called upon—as in their hands it would 
have been still more a work of supcrerogation, and never could 
have been the object of general demand, because never the 
object of the same confidence and esteem as the gospels already 
extant, and which were either written by apostles, or had the 
benefit of known apostolical recommendation. But if we need 
not look for such histories from any of the earlier Christian 
Fathers, what sort of works would we naturally expect from 
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written—letters to particular churches, either for the correction 
of abuses, or for the encouragement of disciples in the faith 
—writings of an argumentative and hortatory, rather than of an 
historical character—remonstrances addressed to their persecu- 
tors, whether among the Jews or Gentiles, In short, such pub- 
ications as were called forth by the cxigencies of the time— 
works of reproof and doctrine and practical piety, for those 
within the pale of Christianity—works of advocacy, when either 
infidelity or persecution called them forth to a vindication of 
their character and views. In the most of such works we 
should just look for the very kind of referenees to the miracles 
of the gospel that we meet with in the epistles of the New Tes- 
tament ; and if we find these references made freely and fear- 
leasly and without reserve, whenever the occasion seemed to re- 
quire it—if we find no symptoms cither of a wish to parade the 
miracles on the one hand, as if not already sufficiently known 
and believed of all men acquainted with the truth ; or of a wish 
to disguise them, as if tremulous of an exposure that would 
bring upon them the detection of a foul and artful imposture— 
if we find them spoken of in fit season, but always in such a 
way as to imply that they were the objects of a common recog- 
nition between the writers and the Christian publie whom they 
were addressing, as things of which there was no doubt, and 
in the mention of which, therefore, they faltered not and felt 
no hesitation—I cannot imagine a more perfect form than this 
forthe purpose of corroboration ; and it will ever abide a stand- 
ing memorial for the truth of Christianity, that the miracles by 
which it was ushered into the world, and on which it claimed 
the acceptance of men, are in the writings of the Christian 
Fathers, from the very carlicest times, as currently spoken of and 
referred to as real events as any of the best known and most 
generally believed oceurrences in the history of the period. 

3. But there is one important difference between the con- 
temporary epistles in the New Testament, and the subsequent 
epistles in other works of the Christian Fathers. In the former 
there 1s no reference cither to the Acts or the Gospels, unless 
any will regard 2 Cor. viii. 18, as a reference by Paul to the 
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Gospel of Luke. There scarcely could be any such references 
—-for some of the epistles were among the carliest pieces of the 
New Testament which had made their appearance, and could 
not therefore refer to works not yet published, and, what per- 
haps might require several years more, not yet fully circulated 
and known. And*what is more—each of the New Testament 
-writers, speaking in his own name and of his own conscious or 
assumed authority, as an inspired man, would not feel the 
necessity of fortifying or building up his argument on the foun- 
dation of what others had said before—setting himsclf forth in 
the direct character of a messenger from heaven, and whose only 
concern therefore was the delivery of that message. But mark 
how differently related the Christian Fathers stood to the com- 
positions of the New Testament, in not only being subsequent 
to these, but principally in that they did feel themselves to be 
of a lower grade, and the seriptural authors to be set on the 
higher platform, both of being actually in themselves, and of 
being looked up to by the Christian public at large, as inspired 
writers and direct messengers from heaven. What clse could 
we expect in these circumstances than incessant appeals to 
the various works and writings of the New Testament by the 
Christian Fathers, and that for the purpose of finding accept- 
ance with their readers for their own views, and strengthening 
thereby their own cause and argument, whatever that may be ? 
Now this is precisely what we find. Over and above some sucli 
immediate references to the miracles of Christ and His apos- 
tles, as we mect with in the epistles of the New Testament, 
we have constant allusions and references of all sorts, both ex- 
press and implied, to the sacred writings themselves, and that 
in terms which demonstrate the utmost confidence and respect 
on the part of these Fathers, as well as the high standing in 
the Christian world of the works from which they quote. 
Now mark the big, the mighty Importance of such testimonies 
as these. Even though the Fathers had never deponed in their 
own persons to the miracles of the Gospel, which they very fre- 
quently do, these referenees, and in terms of such high venera- 
tion, to the books in which the miracles are recorded, would of 
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themselves have formed a most ample and sufficient testimony. 
When you quote from a book in such a way as to mark your 
sense of its authority, you may be said to homologate that 
book, and to stamp all the credit which attaches to your own 

name on the various contents of it. Now, we repeat that this 
has been done for the New Testament by the Christian Fathers, 
in the utmost abundance and the greatest varicty of forms. 
Descending from the age of the apostles themselves, you pass 
downwards, with all the force and fulness of an increasing 
river, along the course of succeeding centuries. It is of these 
that Lardner has made so Jaborious and ample a collection: 
and they may be said to form the main strength of the ex- 
scriptural historical evidence for the truth of Christianity. 
They consist of a series of references and quotations gathered 
from the Christian Fathers, cach marking the credit and con- 
fidence in which the writers of the New Testament were held 
by themselves—sufficiently expressive, therefore, of their testi- 
mony tothe facts recorded in.the evangelical writings, whether 
they had in their own person noticed these facts or not. The 
writer subsequent to Julius Cacsar who quotes him, and gives 
proof of his faith in him, as a good and credible historian, gives 
what may be termed a wholesale testimony for the history by 
Caesar, whether he condescends or not on any of the events in 
that history. It !s mainly on the strength of such testimonies 
as these, that, in profane history, the later authors serve to 
uphold the credit of the older ones—not by telling us all their 
informations and sayings over again, but by making it known 
to their own public and to posterity, that they held them to be 
good and credible informers. Of this sort of evidence, then, 
the evidence of such subsequent testimonies as we have now 
been setting forth to vou, there 1s a tenfold greatcr force and 
frequency for the New Testament writers than for any other 
of equal or higher antiquity that can be named. We can ad- 
duce nothing like it for Herodotus, or Thucydides, or Xeno- 
phon, or Cicero, or Livy, or Tacitus; and on what principle 
these should be the object of a trust and a deference well-nigh 
universal, while apostles and evangelists are the objects of sus- 
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picion, if not of scorn, is one of those paradoxes of infidelity, 
which I should like any of its champions to explain, and which, 
till explained, must ever remind me of such expressions as 
“ the mystery of iniquity,” “the love of darkness rather than 
light,” “the strong delusion” to which men are given over, so 
as that they shall repudiate the truth and believe a lie.” 

4 And there is onc remark of the utmost importance that you 
should attend to and appreciate, as you will find in it a most 
_ unequivocal proof of the veneration and confidence in which the 
books of the New Testament were held from the very first, and 
throughout all the succeeding ages of Christian antiquity. 
What I mean is the appropriate and special designation given 
by the Jews, in the days of the Saviour, to their Scriptures, 
and which designation from the very outset was also given to 
the Christian Scriptures—from the moment they were pub- 
lished, or at least from the moment they were known to have 
come forth either from the hands or under the sanction of the 
apostles. You are aware that what originally was the common 
designation, expressive of all the individuals of a particular 
class when once applied, and more especially with the definite 
article, to some one sclect and peculiar individual of that class 
—comes at length to be restricted to that individual, and ap- 
plicd to none others of the genus to which it belongs. Take 
baptism for an cxample. It signifies generally an immersion 
of whatever kind, and done on whatever occasion. But when 
this name was employed to designate the great initiatory rite of 
the Christian religion, and more especially when the habit was 
firmly established of speaking of this rite as o Bamricpos, this 
term, however wide and various the application of if may have 
previously been, never suggested the idea of any other dipping 
than that which took place at the ministration of this sacra- 
ment. The game thing applies to the word ypada:, which 
originally denoted writings—any writings—and might have 
becn applied indiscriminately to all “the products of human. 
authorship. But this term was at length employed to desig- 
nate certain writings which were reputed to be of Divine au- 
thorship ; and after the fashion became common, more parti- 
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eularly with the prefixing of the definite article, so that the 
ai ypada. were spoken of—no one, whcther speaker or hearer, 
ever understood the term in any other sense, than the collec- 
tion of writings held among the Jews to be sacred, and of Di- 
vine inspiration. There is nothing to surprise one in this—for 
what is yBros but a book? or the Greek name applied at 
the first to all books, but afterwards restricted to the sacred 
volume which was denominated 6 @:8r09; and which men 
no more confounded with other books, than we of the present _ 
day would confound the Bible, or have our attention carried off 
by this title from that one book to any other in the whole range 
of authorship, The same obscrvation is true of the Seriptures, 
which word in its vencrie and original sense, means the writ- 
Ings—but which is now applied, in a sense altogether selcet 
and discriminative, to the sacred writings alone. And thus 
you will understand that a: ypadas in those days formed just 
as special and distinguishing a title for the Old Testament, as 
the Bible or the Seriptures do now-a-days for the whole col- 
lection, embracing both the Old and the New Testament.— 
Mark xy. 28; John x. 35; Rom. iv. 3; Matth. xxi 42: Acts 
xvi, 2; Rom. xv. 4: 2 Tim. i. 16. 

6, Corresponding to this remark, there is another, which if 
taken along with you, will form a complete preparation for the 
examination of the Christian Fathers, with a view to ascertain 
the degree of respect in which the writings of the New Testa- 
ment were held by them. We find quotations often ushered in 
with the phrase, “as it is written.” Now, looking to this in 
all its nakedness and generality, it might be a quotation from 
any or every author who ean be named. But after it came to 
be generally used in quoting from the sacred volume, it is now 
the invariable symbol of a quotation from that volume, and 
from it only. Of this there are manifold examples both in the . 
Old and New Testament. Let mo give a few specimens from 
the latter—John vi. 31; Rom. iit. 10; 2 Cor, iv, 13, 

6, We see then how the Old Testament was referred to by 
those who believed in its divinity—thus referred to by the 
Jews, for example, who ascribe this high character to the Old 
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Testament, and to it only. Let us see-if both the Old and 
New ‘l'estaments are referred to in the same manner by the 
Christian Fathers—for if so, it will form a complete demon- 
stration, that by them the same high character was ascribed to 
both. But previous to this let me remark, that before, enter- 
ing upon the examination of the Christian Fathers, we should 
first see whether there be not among the New Testament writ- 
ings any references to each other. I have stated why it 1s that 
this was to be seareely, if at all, looked for, published as they 
were within a few years of cach other, and previous to any very 
general recognition of them in the Christian world. This how- 
ever has not prevented one undoubted reference, and a truly 
precious one it is—we mean that made by Peter to the epistles 
of Paul. I have said of Lardner, that if he wanted to exhibit 
his own argument in full strength, he should have begun with 
Peter and not with Barnabas. But, passing this, let us attend 
to what Peter says, 2 Pet. m1. 16. Here one apostle defers to 
another, just as he would have done to the writings of the Old 
Testament, putting them on the same level, by affixing to them 
the same appropriate and distinctive appellation. There 1s, on 
every principle of sound eriticism, a tenfold ereater weight of 
authority in this verse for the divinity of Paul’s epistles, than 
in all which Barnabas and Clement have left behind them. We 
shall not attempt however any exhibition in detail of the test:- 
monies of the Fathers, but will devolve upon yourselves the 
examination of them as given in Lardner’s Credibility, or as 
digested by Dr. Paley into a brief but comprehensive synopsis 
in his “ Evidences of Christianity.” 

7. But it is not enough that these testimonies should be pre- 
sented. They further require to be vindicated agamst a certain 
hostile impression, as prevalent and strong as it 1s utterly un- 
reasonable—as if they were but the testimonies of Christian 
writcrs, and therefore, of an interested party, on whose deposi- 
tion it behoves us to look with every feeling of suspicion and 
distrust. We have already attempted to dissipate a similar 
prejudice against the evidence of the scriptural as compared 
with that of the cxscriptural authors; and we have succeeded, 
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I trust, in demonstrating on every sound and received principle 
of criticism, the real weight and superiority of the former. And 
we think it were not difficult to institute and complete a simi- 
lar demonstration in favour of the Christian, as compared with 
either the heathen or the Jewish testimony. 

8. One thing 1s obvious, that the Christian writer had nearer 
and most direct access to the original sources of information. 
He, if only an upright, behoved to be the more enlightened and 
knowing evidence of the two—grounded on his better opportu- 
nities for the verification of those facts in which the religion of 
Jesus Christ 1s said to have taken its rise. There are five or 
six apostolic Fathers whose writines have come down to us, and 
who were cotemporary with the first witnesses; and these are 
succeeded by others along the course of descending history, 
with such a frequency and closeness, as to form a chain of tes- 
timony quite unexampled for any other passages in the history 
of ancient times. And as to the imputation of theirs being an 
interested testimony, the direct answer to this is, that unless alf* 
history be indeed a lie—unless the combination ean be ima- 
gined of different and distant authors, of all sorts of prejudices 
and persuasions, Including even those very heathens and Jews 
whose evidence is so much desiderated as being a disinter- 
ested testimony—then, by the universal and unquestioned con- 
currence of all writers, Christianity had to undergo the fiery 
ordeal of no less than three centurics of persecution, ere it 
obtained aught Ike permanent rest and toleration from the 
powers of this world. What possible account can be given for 
the endurance of these protracted sufferings—all incurred for 
adherenee to the truth of Christianity, and all avoided and 
escaped from by a simple renunciation of the same. People 
talk of interest; but on what side did the interest le? Had 
these tens of thousands of martyrs any conccivable inducement 
for the profession of their creed, apart from their conviction of 
its truth?) Men might die for a falschood, but would they die 
for what they believed to be a falsehood? They might, and ~ 
they have died for a false opinion, because men might err in 
their opinions; but they would not die for a false statement of 
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what they had secn with their own eyes, or heard with their 
own ears. Now this applies to the first generation of martyrs, 
who would be at all pains to accredit, and they could do 1 at 
first hand, the truth of those palpable, and, at the same time, 
miraculous events, on which the religion was based that they 
gave up their lives for; and the second generation would be 
at equal pains to make sure an incorrupt tradition, from the 
mouths of their predecessors, of the great and primary eviden- 
ees for the truth of that religion which the potentates of this 
world had combined to destroy. To quote one example, as a 
type and representative of all the rest—would Paul have told 
the Corinthians of the miracles that had been wrought amongst 
them, and would they have tamely submitted to the imposture, 
if imposture it really was, at the expense of ease and pro- 
perty and life and all that was dear to nature? Or could their 
children, the next generation of the still subsisting Church at 
Gprinth, have possibly fallen into a universal mistake about the 
ffentity of this said Epistle of Paul, which Clement tells them 
to take into their hands and read—-an Epistle preserved with 
eare in their Church, and having the unexcepted and uncon- 
trolled testimony of their own immediate fathers on its side ? 
What better guarantees can possibly be conceived for a pure 
testimony, purified like the gold that is tricd seven times by 
fire? And when one thinks of this, not as the single, but as 
the concurrent testimony of many churches and societies, widely 
scattered over different and distant parts of the world, yet all 
meeting in one general expression of confiding reverence for the 
Books of the New Testament, and, of course, for the history 
contained in them—-if this history, after ail, is to be set aside 
asa thing of nought, then all history might well be given up 
as a fable, and that for the want of any possible medium by 
which the knowledge of past events can be transmitted to the 
men of succeeding ages. 

9. But the more effectually to dissipate this illusion, ground- 
ed on the imagined superiority of a heathen to a Christian 
testimony, I have long been in the habit of fastening on some 
actual testimony of the sort that 1s so much confided in; and 
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improving even upon it by successive additions to its eredibi- 
lity and force, have thereby been enabled to assign the sort of 
testimony it would at last land us in. For this purpose I have 
instanced the Reman historian Tacitus, who depones so ex- 
pressly to the persecutions of the Christians in the reign of 
Nero, and tells us of the capital punishment which Jesus 
Christ suffered under the government of Pontius Pilate, in 
the country of Judea. He writes altogether like a man very 
gencrally and very slenderly informed in these matters; and 
we had no more right to expect that he should be particularly 
intelligent on the affairs of this new sect which had sprung 
up in Palestine, than we should expect any person of general 
literature in this city to be perfectly and fully acquainted with 
the concerns of the Quakers in America, or of the Methodists 
in England. But certainly it would have added to the weight 
of his testimony, had he been at pains to inform himself— 
had he, for example, travelled through the various Christian 
Churches of his time, and made himself master of all their 
statements respecting the life and ministry of Christ, the 
ministry and miracles of the apostles, and, above all, the over- 
powenng attestations, had he only interested himself so far in* 
the matter as to have collected and judged of them, in behalf 
_ of the resurrection of our Saviour. Conccive that he had done 
all this, and that in consequence of being satisfied of their 
truth, he had engrossed in a paragraph which he transmitted 
to posterity on this subject, that this Christ, as he himself 
by express inquiry had ascertained, worked miracles while 
He lived, and after having been put to death, rose from the 
grave, and ascended into heaven. Would this, think you, have 
made the testtmony of Tacitus more available than it is at 
this moment for a demonstration of the truth of Christianity ? 
Would it have been placed by these additions to it utterly be- 
yond the reach of exception, so as to have left no room for the 
endless cavils of infidelity, and unappcasable scepticism? As 
it stands at present, it comes before us in the character of a 
plain history, by which one important fact at least is established 
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of their religion. But how would his announcement of the 
Christian miracles have been received by the doubting and 
disputatious of the present day? Might they not have said, 
and said most plausibly, 1t is true we have the word of Tacitus 
for the reality of these miracles, but we have no more. Tacitus 
tells us of Christ as a miraculously gifted personage, but he re- 
mains a heathen notwithstanding. We have his sayings, but 
not his doings, on the side of Christianity. Truly he must have — 
had no very sinecre belief in these said credentials of a divine 
message—tfor after all, he abides a Pagan; or, in other words; 
refuses to accredit Jesus Christ as a Divine messenger. . He 
tells of His miracles it is true, just as Livy tells of his prodigies, 
without any great faith, it is probable, in either the one or the 
other on the part of these historians ; and therefore it is quite 
fair in us, to put the miracles recorded by the one, and the pro- 
digies recorded by the other, on very much the same level. 
al0. Such must, such would have been said, had the testimony 
&f Tacitus come down to us in this state; and I ask you to 
“think in what possible way this defect eould have been re- 
paired, or what could Tacitus have done that would have re- 
emoved this blemish and discredit from his testimony? It eer- 
gtainly affixes great discredit to any man’s testimony, when the 
words of hismouth are contradicted and given the lie to by the 
actions of his life; and so, should Tacitus have told us that he 
had examined the narratives of the Christian miracles; that he 
had conversed with the eye-witnesses of some of them: that he 
had seen several of those who saw Christ after His resur- 
rection ; that he in consequence transmitted them as facts, for 
the reception and belief ofall his readers ;—it would have affixed 
a serious flaw to his whole account of the matter—it would 
have greatly damaged his reputation for veracity and trust- 
worthiness, if, after all, he had remained an idolator, and if not 
an cnemy, at least not a disciple of the Christian religion. We 
again ask how could this be remedied? and the obvious reply 
is—by the man’s acts on the one hand, and his sayings on the 
other, being brought together into right keeping and harmony. 
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we have greater respect for both. Ifthe resurrection of Christ 
be indeed an article of his historical faith, the best way of cer- 
tifying this, were the submission of his understanding to the 
doctrine, and of his life to the law of Christ. It is true it was 
a serious thing to become a disciple in those days—to share in 
all the disgrace and danger, or to brave an exposure to all the 
losses, and the martyrdoms, and the many cruel sufferings then 
attached to the Christian name. But this is the very circum- 
stance which made one’s profession of the gospel so convincing 
and conclusive a proof of one’s faith in the gospel. It was the 
best possible evidence which could be given of sincerity. Or, 
in other words, Tacitus, in al] reason and common sense, should 
have best recommended himself to the confidence of his fellows 
by the act of becoming a Christian ; and so testing the reality 
of his belicf in the miracles that he had examined, by openly 
embracing the doctrines that had been proved by them. Well, 
suppose he had done so; and what would have been the conse- 
quence? ‘l'acitus, the Roman historian, would thus have been 
transmuted into Tacitus the Christian Father. He would have 
taken place in his own day, and come down to us in company 
with the Polycarps, and the Jreneuses, and the Justin Martyrs, 
and the Tertullians of Christian antiquity. But then should we 
have heard the people, whose delusion we are now combating, 
say, that it is now a Christian—or accordmg to their view 
of it, now a suspicious and interested testimony, which is just 
tantamount to saying, that Tacitus, by doing that very thing 
which formed the most perfect demonstration of his honesty to 
the men of his own age, would therefore, and on that account, 
have come down with a shade of discredit to the cyes of pos: 
terity. That which most accredited his uprightness then, would 
have most tarnished the character of his testimony now; and 
very strangest of all paradoxes in the history of human pre- 
Judice and feeling, the testimony of a heathen, which is regard-_ 
ed as so luminous and satisfactory, gathers upon it a certain 
soi] of discredit, should the heathen, in the act of becoming a 
Christian, make patent to all men his readiness to suffer and 
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11. You will now be reminded of a former delusion, akin 
to this, and which we have already combated, when com- 
paring the historical value of Mark within the canon, and 
Mark without the canon; and from which, I trust, I made it 
perfectly obvious, that in the testimony of Mark there lay a 
greater weight of evidence than in the testimony’ of twenty 
Barnabases. And tn like manner, when we now compare the 
historical value of Tacitus without the Church, and Tacitus 
within the Church, we trust to have made it equally manifest, 
that in the single attestations of a Polycarp or a Justin Martyr, 
we have the evidence of more than twenty Tacituses. It 1s 
very well that we have the dim and distant echo, or reflection 
of his voice as a general historian on the affairs of the Roman 
empire—when, in that capacity, he tells us all that we could 
possibly expect on the subject of that new religion which had 
recently arisen, and was now forcing itself on the observation 
even of secular and political men. But while we give all wel- 
‘come to thetr notices, Ict us not forget that broad and con- 
‘tinuous pathway, all studded with luminaries of the first mag- 
nitude, and bringing down the events of the evangelical story, 
ain ia clear agd open vista, such as we find nowhere else, when 
‘ooking backward to any other scene or department in the past 
history of the world. 

12, What we have now said of heathen 1s alike true of 
Jewish testimonies. We have, in fact, thousands of both sorts 
on the side of Christianity, for every testimony, written or un- 
written, whether by authors, or by the members of the numer- 
ous churches formed in the days of the apostles—cach of these, 
we say, is the testimony either of a Jew or of a heathen-—not 
certainly, we mean, of either heathen or Jew after his conver- 
sion, but most unquestionably of either Jew or heathen at the 
time of his conversion. Had he remained unconverted, had 
he kept by his Judaism or his idolatry, we could certainly ex- 
pect from him no testimony in favour of the Christian miracles, 
even though he had seen them, and so been convinced of their 
reality, but still withstood them so far, that he refused to em- 
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remains is, whether the act of embracing that gospel by his 
becoming a convert throws any disparagement on his testimony ? 
—now, of course, the testimony of a Christian. But the point to 
be settled is, whether because a Christian, this testimony is the 
more to be confided in or the more to be distrusted. Strange, 
indeed, that men are to be all the less believed the greater 
the proof is which they give of their sincerity ; or that a Jew, 
affirming the miracles of the gospel, and remaining a Jew, 
should be looked upon as worthier of credit than a Jew aflirm- 
ing the miracles of the gospel, and becoming a disciple of the 
gospel in consequence, One cannot well understand how this 
rule of contraries should have insinuated itself into the argu- 
ment before us ; but it does lock very inexplicable, that a tes- 
timony should be held worthy of all respect and entertainment 
if given by men who do not act upon it, but shall fall into sus- 
picion or distrust on the moment that it is given by men who 
do act upon it, nay, are ready to die for it. But this is just the 
rule proceeded on by those who desiderate such heathen and 
Jewish testimonies as they do not have, and pass unheeded ff 
thousand-fold better Christian testimonies which they do have 
—the testimonies of men who once were Jews or heathens,#ind 
who, in the act of becoming Christians, gave an incaleulably 
greater weight than before to those testimonies, now passed 
through the ordeal of most cruel sufferings, and sealed by mar- 
tyrdom. Yet in the face of this obvious and powerful consi- 
deration, wil men forget the primitive Judaism and Paganism 
from which these testimonies have emerged, and because now 
Christian, will fasten the brand upon them of interested testi- 
monies, Marvellous perversity, that the word of men at ease, 
and who refuse to forego one earthly imterest for the truth, 
should outweigh the word of men who for its sake have re- 
nounced all; or that the voice of thoséa distance from the 
scene should be caught up with so much eagerness, while the 
thousand voices lifted up in the very thick of the persecutions 
are all unregarded, even the language that fell from men who 
braved all for Christianity, whether as devoted saints, or as 
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13. Yet, while we thus contend for the superior weight of the 
Christian testimonies, let us not undervalue those which have 
been bequeathed to us by the pens of Jewish and heathen writ- 
ers. It is well that we have them such as they are, and they are 
precisely such as we should have expected from men scantily 
informed of Christianity, or obstinately prejudiced against it. 
They are confirmatory, as far as they go; and we should cer- 
tainly have been puzzled and at a loss to account for the ab- 
sence of such testimonies, had we wanted them altogether ; or 
to understand how it was that Christianity had attained the 
magnitude which we believe, on the authority of Christian 
writers, that it did attain in the course of half a century, and. 
yet that neither heathen nor Jewish authors should have taken 
any notice of it. It may appear an odd illustration, but I think 
it a just andan effective one, Let us suppose that you met an 
acquaintance in a day of clear and full sunshine. With the 
ocular evidence that you had, you could have no possible doubt 
ef his identity ; but it would perplex you not a little if, while 
periectly sure of himself, you could not make out that he cast 
any shadow on the ground, although all the other objects within 
the. field of vision cast theirs. The presence of the shadow 
would not be felt as a thing at all needed to give any supple- 
mentary proof of the presence of the man. But still the want 
of the shadow would be a very puzzling affair; and it would 
have been just so, had there been a dead and universal silence 
on the subject of Christianity among all the Jewish and heathen 
writers of that period; and it is well that we are spared the 
trouble of solving such an enigma, had the cnigma been really 
presented tous. Still the main positive evidence for the reality 
of the Christian miracles, lies in the direct statement of the 
Christians themselves, just as your main evidence for the reality 
of your friend lies in your direct perception of him. You would 
never think of strengthening, and far less of seeking for the 
krst of these evidences, by looking down on the second of them, 
though certainly the want of the second would prove a very 
strange anomaly among the phenomena of vision. And it would 
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tory, had we had no Jewish or heathen testimonies on the sub- 
ject of the Christian religion, which arose in Judea during the 
reign of the Emperor Tiberius, and in a few years made itself 
known by its many thousands of proselytes, to the uttermost 
limits of the Roman empire. Stil the great strength of the cre- 
dentials through which we know of and believe in Christianity, 
lies in the direct force and current of the Christian testimonies : 
and there is a preference of the shadow to the substance on the 
part of those who, instead of hstening to their voice, feel them- 
selves more charmed, as it were, into the repose of conviction, 
as Wf there lay a greater power of historic faith in the dim and 
distant echoes, whether of Jewish or heathen writers. Such is 
the estimate in-which I hold their testimonics ; not as my in- 
formers, but as a faint and feeble and very partial reflection of 
the informations [ had previously gotten at first hand. I am 
truly thankful, however, that we have them, for it saves me 
from a great perplexity—yjust such a perplexity as I should 
have felt if, while thoroughly satisfied that a friend had entered 
my room, I should miss his image where it ought to be in the 
mirror on the wall, and so puzzled myself to ascertain, if I~ 
could, the very singular mishap that had come over the lookgn; 
glass. - 
14. It is well that we have no such puzzle in looking back on 
the records of that period. There is cnough of testimony from 
the mouths, both of heathens and Jews, to save us from this; 
and the interesting thing therefore to ascertain Is, what that 
is which they do testify, and what 1s the value of it. We could 
not, as we have already said, expect much, if any, of bona fide 
staternent at their hands on the side of the Christian miracles ; 
and I hope I have already said enough to show, that had they 
done so, while at the same time they kept by their ancient 
faiths, it would have been no improvement on the testimony, 
such as we now have it, and probably rather a deterioration. 
And you will not forget, I hope, what that is which would have 
brought the testimony from this state of deterioration, and pre- 
sented it to us in its most unexceptionable form—just the ex- 
change of their old for the new faith, in which case it would 
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have come down to usin the character of a Christian testimony, 
and therefore only swelled the glorious assemblage of those 
fauitless and first-rate testimonies which we have already in 
our possession. But if they do not tell us of the miracles, 
what is it they do tell us? Their far most important telling 
is, that while they do not speak of the miracles themselves, 
they speak most decisively and abundantly of the persecutions 
which those underwent who did speak of the miracles, and 
linked with the conviction of their reality, that faith and that 
hope for which they renounced all and suffered all. We do 
not hear from them of the Christian miracles ; but we hear from 
them of the Christian persecutions, those best and most satisfy- 
ing vouchers for the truth of the miracles. It is true we hear 
of these persecutions also from the Christian writers; and on 
every principle of historical evidence, the information of these 
last is not only fuller, but ought to be greatly more authorita- 
tive and convinemg ; and we feel quite sure that a historian, 
with no view whatever to the deistical controversy, or to the 
‘support of either side of it, but merely for the purpose of giving 
an accurate representation of the events of the period, would 
draw more largely and with greater assurance on this subject 
from the accounts of Justin Martyr and Tertullian, than from 
Tacitus, or Pliny, or Porphyry, or Celsus. It is well, however, 
that these have bequcathed to us the intimations they have 
done ; and that on the stepping-stone of their unexcepted tes- 
timonies to the Christian persecutions, we learn that the testi- 
monies, given not by them but by others, by the disciples and 
martyrs of a persecuted faith to the Christian miracles, was 
indeed unexceptionable. 

15. But whatever value we might annex to Jewish and heathen 
testimonies for what they do say, they may well be held of 
incalculably higher value for what they do not say. They have 
transmitted to us no contradiction, and far less any refutation, 
of the Christian miracles. Nay, some of their most noted ad- 
versaries to the faith, as Celsus, have admitted the truth of 
these miracles, and evaded their force by ascribing them to 
magic. They allow them as facts, but they have invented a 
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theory for themselves, by which to ward off the impression’ of 
them as vouchers for the truth of the gospel. We cannot im- 
agine a more diametrie opposition than there is on this subject 
between the spirit of the ancient and that of the modern infi- 
delity. In ancient times facts went for nothing, or were easily 
overlaid by hypotheses ; and so in the present instance, the histe- 
rical truth of the Christian miracles could not be denied——but 
as proofs for the Christian revelation, they were set aside on the 
hypothesis of witchcraft. In modern times again, men profess 
to be the worshippers of experience; and while all mete hypo- 
theses are the objects of distrust, there is no one hypothesis per- 
haps in this our philosophic and enlightened day, that would 
be more the object of distrust, or rather of violent distaste and - 
nausea, than the hypothesis of witchcraft. Let us decide 
then between the infidelity of the older and the later periods, 
selecting that which the one was best qualified to judge of and 
did allow, and rejecting that which the other was best qualified 
to Judge of and did condemn. Discriminating thus between 
the two parties, we should accept of the judgement of Celsus 
and his contemporaries rather than of those who lived nearly 
two thousand years after them, on the question of the facts 
which took place so much nearer to their own age; and we 
should certainly lean more to the judgment of the moderns, in 
regard to the principle into which the facts might be resolved. 
And so we cannot but side with the ancient infidels, as to the 
historical truth of the miraculous events which took place in 
the days of Christ and His apostles—while on the other hand, 
we cannot but side with the modern infidels in regarding the 
hypothesis of sorcery or witchcraft as we should the follies of any 
antiquated superstition. Taking the one with the other we are 
shut up to the conclusion, that these miracles were actually 
performed ; and brushing aside all the visions of demonology, 
we must view them as the credentials of a message from Him 
who sits in high command over all the powers and proceases of 
nature, and was pleased on that occasion visibly to interpose 
and overrule them, for the fulfilment of His own counsels, for 
the objects of a wise and righteous administration, 
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16. But the admission of Celsus is repeated by few of them. 
Generally speaking, the miracles are passed over in silence; 
and I call upon you to estimate the vast importance of this 
fact in a pleading for the truth of Christianity. Is it not clear 
as day, that miracles said to have been performed, and that in 
books spread out before the world a few years after the dates 
which were assigned to them—and performed where? in the 
streets of Jerusalem, in the villages of Judea, on the high- 
ways of the land, and at the time when they were crowded 
by wondering and inquisitive multitudes—and not only so, 
but miracles submitted to the question—first, in the councils 
of Judea, and then before the Roman governors, Pilate, whose 
acts we know were transmitted to Rome, and Herod, and 
Agrippa, and Festus, and Felix, and others—is it for a mo- 
ment to be believed that these miracles, as the healing of the 
most palpable diseases and infirmities, and the restoration of 
the dead to life, could not, if indeed so many juggleries, have 
been detected, and held forth as such to the derision of the 
world? There were the most ample matcrials, and the most 
ample opportunities for a withering exposure of the fraud—if 
fraud and imposture it really was: and surely there was no 
want of good-will to it on the part of these relentless and ex- 
asperated adversaries, Had it been a conspiracy of falsehood 
on the part of the apostles, they could most easily have blown 
it up; and they would most certainly have blown it up if they 
could. We can understand that these miracles should be true, 
and yet that Jews and heathens still persevering in their obsti- 
nate rejection of Christianity, should hold their tongues about 
them. But there is no understanding of this deep and un- 
broken reserve of theirs, on the supposition that the miracles 
were false. We have already explained how their affirmative tes- 
timony in favour of the Christian miracles, while they remained 
unbelievers in the truth of the gospel, would have been of no 
great value. But they have done the greatest possible service 
which, in their capacity whether as Jews or heathens, they 
could have rendered to our cause, by the effective testimony of 
their silence. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SOME REMARKS ON THE EVIDENCE OF PROPHECY. 


1. I Wave now said all that I can afford on the subject of the 
historical evidence, in as far as it authenticates those events 
which are known by the name of miracles—we mean the mira- 
cles of power. Prophecies, with their fulfilments, form another 
species of miracles—the miracles of knowledge. And now 
that we are fresh from the consideration of the F athers, let us 
observe as to the manner in which they conducted the Christian 
argument both with heathens and Jews—~as a peculiarity of 
theirs altogether worthy of being noted—that they laid more 
stress on the argument from prophecy than they did on the 
argument from direct miracles; or, in other words, while the 
evidence of miracles is of far more prominent consideration 
with us, who live at the distance of nearly two millenniums from 
the performance of them, it was less set by, or at least far less 
used as a weapon of vindication by those advocates for the 
gospel who lived at the distance of but two centuries—their 
favourite instrument, whether for the purpose of defence or 
aggreasion, being the evidence of prophecy. This might hay 
admitted of easy explanation, if Jews had been the only infidels 
whom, the Christian Fathers had to deal with. But they also 
adopted the same treatment of the subject in the argumenta- 
tions which they held with Gentiles—as Tertullian, for ex- 
ample, in the Apology addressed by him to one of the Roman 
emperors ; and other examples could be mentioned, proving 
that they drew more largely upon the prophecies in those days 
than they did upon the miracles, or that the former stood them 
in grcater stead when engaged in fighting the battles of the faith. 
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2. This, you will at once observe, does not in the least affeet 
the force or weight of their testimonies to the reality of miracles, 
viewed as historical events. For this we have the most express 
and numerous depositions from earliest times; and what is 
most valuable, we have their ascriptions of unbounded con- 
fidence, verified by quotations and references of all sorts, in 
those narratives which give the most ample record of the mi- 
racles in question, and those apostolic epistles which at once re- 
echo and proceed upon their truth—the two together forming 
the original documents on which our Christianity is grounded, 
and appealed to in all the numerous Churches that had sprung 
or were springing up everywhere, as sacred oracles of equal 
and co-ordinate authority with the Scriptures of the Mosaic 
dispensation. . 

3. The thing, then, with which at present we have properly 
to do, is not that the miracles of the gospel were rejected or 
even slighted by the Christian Fathers as vouchers for the 
truth of Christianity, but that they were less strenuously and 
less frequently insisted on than some of the other evidences for 
the faith. And, first, we have to remark that this peculiarity 
was not confined to them; for, in tracing the matter upward, 
we shall meet with undoubted vestiges of the very same habit 
within the limits of the New Testament. Not that the miracles 
were deemed insufficient, even of themselves, to substantiate 
the Divine mission of our Saviour, as we may gather from the _ 
testimony of Nicodemus, from the recorded dialogues of the Jews, 
and, above all, from the remonstrances of the great Author and 
Finisher of our faith, when He appealed to His works, and said 
that unless He had done these, they had not had sin. (John 
xv. 24.) But still we find that, in point of impression, miracles 
did not always tell so powerfully on the convictions of the men 
who witnessed them, as ccortain other evidences which:seem to 
have come into more powerful coalescence with the habitudes 
of their understandings, They had methods of their own, in 
fact, by which to explain away the miracles—aseribing them 
to Beelzebub ; and to countervail this did Jesus Christ inter- 
pose another evidence, on the failure or misgiving of the first 
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one—the evidence of His doctrine, as opposed ia the whole 
spirit and policy of him who was the prinep of devils, and the 
great adversary of the human race. We read even of disciples, 
who must have seen the miracles, falling away; because they 
held this evidence to have been overborne by the counter-evi- 
dence which lay in the hardness of His sayines—while, on the 
other hand, we read of some who believed because of what they 
had heard, and of others who bore Him testimony that surely 
hever man spake like this man. We greatly mistake the matter 
if we think that miracles were the only, nay, perhaps that they 
_ were even the chief instruments of conversion in those days. We 
on one occasion read, that though Ie had done so many miracles 
before them, yet they believed not on Him. And on another 
oceasion, that many believed because of His own word——saying, 
that we believe because we have heard Him ourselves, and know 
that this is mdeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world. Itis not 
true that miracles were the only, we are not even sure that 
they were the chief, credentials of Elis mission. He appeals 
Himself to other evidences besides—once, for example, to the 
perfection of His own character,—-which of you convinceth me 
of sin? and if I say the truth, (and, if free from sin, I cannot 
say otherwise,) why do ye not believe me? Nay, after the 
most stupendous of all miracles-—that of His own resurrection 
—when He fell in with His disciples, instead of dwelling on the 
incontestable evidence which His very presence amongst them 
afforded to the truth of His Messiahship, he was at pains to 
lay before them the evidence of their own Jowish Scriptures : 
and beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
to them the things concerning Himself. But let us look 
also to the practice of the apostles; and this will furnish a 
nearer and more applicable comparison with the practice of 
their successors, the Christian and Apostolic Fathers who came 
after them. Look to their incessant appeal to the Old Testa- 
ment, in their reasonings on the things of the kingdom of God. 
True, they worked miracles, and one of their prime vocations 
was that of witnesses to the resurrection of the Saviour. Yet, 
after all, mark the stress which they laid on the witness borne 
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to Him bygahe prophets and righteous men of old—as in the 
very first of their ®ecorded sermons by Peter, and at a time, 
too,, when the most wonderful manifestation of miraculous 
power was going on. Then it is that he speaks of the testimony 
given by Joel; and quotes David, as foretelling that Christ 
who had been put to death should come alive again. Again, 
in his next address, does he draw even more upon the prophets, 
upon Moses and Samuel, who had told before of these days, 
than upon the miracles which he had just performed in the 
sight of all the people. The beok of Acts is full of examples 
of this sort. When Peter and John were again examined of 
the deed done to the impotent man, and by what means he 
was made whole—in pointing to the Saviour as the cause of 
this miracle, they could not refrain from an appeal, at the 
same time, to the prophecy of the stone set at nought by the 
builders, and which had become head of the corner, And when 
Stephen was brought before the Sanhedrim, immediately after 
he had done great miracles and wonders among the people, his 
defence lay, not in making referenee to these, but in a length- 
ened argunientation based on the Old Testament history, and 
which he selected as a pathway of conveyance for the gospel 
to the understandings of those who heard him, And, coming 
down to Philip, we read that his miracles were thrown away 
on Stmon Magus, while his exposition of a prophecy was what 
told on the man of Ethiopia. Even on the first conversion of a 
Gentile, Peter, who was employed upon that occasion, while 
the main burden of his argument rested on the events which 
ushered in the new dispensation, did not omit to say that to 
Jesus Christ gave all the prophets witness. And, in like man- 
ner, Paul, while he bare ample witness to the resurrection of the 
saviour, and worked many miracles in the eyes of his country- 
men, based many an argument on the olden history of the Jews, 
and on the voices of the prophets read amongst them every 
Sabbath-day, and on the promise made to the Fathers, and on 
the sure mercies of David. Even when he turned away from 
them to the Gentiles, he adduced a warrant for the step from 
their own Scriptures—that God had so commanded them, say- 
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ing,-l have s@f thee to be a light of the Gentiles, and that thou 
shouldst be for salvation to the ends of Zhe earth. He did 
not satisfy himself with lifting his own testimony to the resur- 
rection, even though he had miracles and wonders to show, as 
the vouchers of his high and heavenly commission; but he 
reasoned this with them out of the Scripture—opening and 
alleging that Christ must needs have suffered and risen from 
the dead. And he commended those disciples who, not con- 
tent with his own word, searched the Scriptures daily whether 
these things were so. And we read of Apollos, not that he 
was mighty in miracles, but mighty in the Seriptures—so as 
mightily to convince the Jews, showing by the Scriptures that 
Jesus was the Clirist. Jt is thus that incessant appeals were 
made by the preachers of the apostolic period to the Bible of 
the Jews, and more especially to the prophecies of that Bible, 
for the purpose of accrediting Christianity, amid all the profu- 
sion of those miracles which were wrought in its behalf; and 
this whether to confirm its friends, or to silence and gain over 
its enemies. When contending for the faith, they set it forth as 
the hope of the Fathers, believing all things which are written 
in the law and the prophets, and saying none other things, even 
when testifying of the resurrection, than those which the pro- 
phets and Moses did say should come, “ that Christ should 
suffer, and that He should be the first to rise from the dead ;” 
insomuch that Paul felt, when pleading the cause before kings 
and governors, as 1f his most conclusive appeal was, “ Agrippa, 
believest thou the prophets? I know that thou believest.” And 
finally, when this said Paul assembled his countrymen at Rome, 
and he endeavoured to gain them over to the faith of the — 
gospel, if was not by the exhibition of miracles, but by ex- 
pounding and testifying of the kingdom of God, and persuading 
them concerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses, and out 
of the prophets, from morning to evening. 

4. All these ‘instances are taken from the direct history ; 
and though in the Epistles, as we have often told you, there 
are repeated appeals made to the miracles, yet there, too, we 
have indications of the same habit of reasoning from the Old 
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Tcstament—as the lengthened argument of Pamal to the Ro- 
mans, in a great nfeasure based on the doctrine-and prophecy 
of the Hebrew Scripture; and to give but one example more, 
as in the second Epistle of Peter, who, after he had stated the 
miracle of the transfiguration, and the voice from heaven, 
points his hearers to the more sure word of prophecy—which, 
whether 1t means that which was taught in Seripture, or that 
which was foretold, was a disttnet appeal to another evidence 
than that of miracles—an evidence for which they were to give 
earnest heed to the thing uttered in old times by the holy men 
of God. Muracles were often worked in those days, but, in the 
language of Paul, they often turned out a sign to them which 
beheved not, and which, therefore, aggravated their condem- 
nation; like the men of Capernaum, who did not repent al- 
though mighty works were done before their eyes. But pro- 
phecy, the word of doctrine, however, rather than the word of 
prescienee, was the great instrument of conversion, a sign to 
them that believed. | 

5. Now, 4 even in the very age of miracles this style of ar- 
gumentation was so much indulged in, we could not surely 
expect it in less proportion or degree m those subsequent ages 
when miracles had gone by. There are many distinct refer- 
ences, as you have already seen, to these miracles in the writings 
of the Fathers; but let us not wonder if the references to pro- 
phecy should have predominated over them, It should natu- 
rally have been the most effectual argument with the Jews, the 
descendants of those men who had withstood the sight of 
miracles, and whose children would all the more readily with- 
stand the record of them, but who might not resist the testi- 
mony of their own sacred oracles—more especially after the 
dreadful confirmation they had since received in the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the total dispersion of the people of Israel. 
And then, in reasoning with the Gentiles, who made such ready 
evasion from the miracles of the gospel, by alleging them to 
have had their rise in demonology, and by likening them to 
their own prodigics—nothing could be more natural than, even 
in their hearing, to make mention of those undoubted miracles, 
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the evidence a& which was so palpably before their eyes—we. 
mean the miracles of knowledge, for the establishment of whgh 
they had to appeal to those writings of undoubted antiquity, 
in which the prophecies were found ; and then to the fulfilment 
of that history which was known and read of all men—thus 
connecting their religion, not with the devices and the Sorceries 
of inferior spirits, but with the administration and will of that 
God whose prescience reached all futurity, and whdse over- 
ruling providence determined all things.* 

6. Having thus explained the preference of the Christiazté 
Fathers for the argument from prophecy to the argument from 
miracles, let us now, having expounded the latter argument as 
much as we had time for it, satisfy ourselves with a very few 
observations on prophecy, as constituting part of the evidence 
for the truth of the Christian religion. 

7. But let me first remark on what indeed is indispensable 
to any argument upon the subject, and that is the evidence we 
have for the distant priority of the prophccies to their .corre- 
sponding events, or the far anterior date of the former to the 
latter, so as to place the various fulfilments, without all ques- 
tion, beyond the reach of human foresight. And here, we may 
remark, how, for the establishment of this essential preliminary 
condition—how very much we owe to the existence of that deadly 
mistinderstanding which teok place between the Jews and the 
Christians. Had there been no such misunderstanding, had the 
Jews to a man become the converts and disciples of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the proof for the early existence of the Hebrew 
Scriptures might have Jain open to suspicions and cavils, from 
which, as the case stands, they must be wholly exempted. No- 
thing can be more perfect than the evidence afforded by the 
agreement of those two great dissentient parties—exasperated to 


* A greater stress laid in the New Testament on prophecy than on miracles. 
The former argument more genial to the predilections of the Jews, and less liable 
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miracles as the vouchers of their faith.—Luke xxiv, 27; Acts iil 16, 21, 25, 34; 
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the uttermost against each other—ain their common reverence for 
the books of the Old Testament, which, for thaar antiquity and 
renuineness, are the objects of one and the same Instorie faith 
to the Christians on the one hand, and the children of Israel 
on the other, On the occasion of that great split which took 
place hatween them some cightcen hundred years ago, these 
two great and distinet bodies parted company, but each with the 
same Bible as far as the Old Testament is concerned ; and cer- 
tain it is that there has been no concert or collusion between 
wthem ever since ; and our canon is just their canon, made up of 
the same list that we are presented with by Josephus, and almost 
every book accredited by New Testament writers as of heavenly 
and divine origin; and reearded on both sides as anterior, by 
several centuries, to the ushering in of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. We can Imagine nothing more satisfactory, nor aught in 
the history of erudition that more sensibly demonstrates the safe 
transmission of ancient records through successive generations, 
than a comparison between the copies of the Hebrew Scriptures 
us propagated downwards, through two distinct channels so 
wholly separate from and independent of each other as the 
Jewish and the Christian. In things sacred there was between 
these two socletics no communication whatever; and those 
writings which were held in equal demand and veneration by 
both had leave to multiply, with no other guarantees for their 
integrity on either side than the natural law by whieh, speak- 
ing in the general, each man who works for his employers feels 
an interest in doing his part with tolerable accuracy, or in 
doing it tolerably well. The copyists and translators of books, 
with a view to their sale, and for the purpose of meeting the 
demand of customers, are at least as much under the operation 
of this law as any others employed im the preparation of mar- 
ketable articles. And what, after the lapse of nearly two 
thousand years, do we actually find, on the comparison of the_ 
Christian with the Jewish copies —cach exposed in their pro- 
gress from age to awe to such random aceidents, as must ever 
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ag to present us in substance with the same doctrine and the 
same history ; nd so as to be, to all intents and purposes, the 
same book in the hands of the men of these two religions, who, 
at mortal variance in everything else, harmonize only in this. 
I cannot imagine a stronger experimental demonstration of the 
security wherewith, on the whole, we might count upon the 
safe and right transmission of the deeds and documents of 
other days; and this feeling is greatly enhanced when one 
reads the account of the discovery of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. The divergency of the one people from the other took 
place many centuries before the Christian era—that is, when 
the ten tribes revolted from the dominion of Rehoboam, and 
took the Pentateuch alone with them, rejecting all the other 
and more recent books of the Old Testament, but transmitting 
their own Scriptures for themselves. And if in other and ordi- 
nary matters, least of all in this, we may be sure that the Jews 
had no dealings with the Samaritans. And what is the result 
in this case also?) With the exception of one, or at most two 
very material variations, and which may be well accounted for, 
they have one and the same Pentateuch ; and when one thinks 
of the Samaritan in particular—lost sight of for more than a 
thousand years since the days of the Christian Fathers by whom 
it is quoted, but afterwards recovered, and that chiefly through 
copies presented to Archbishop Usher through our ambassador 
at Constantinople—we cannot but look on the phenomenon of a 
book, passing down, on the whole, uncorrupted, through a series 
of centuries, amounting to nearly three thousand years, with- 
out revarding it as one the most fitted of any we know to raise 
our confidence in history, and make it palpable that there 1s a 
solid and continuous pathway, by which its information may 
descend in safety to the men of succeeding ages. 

8, Taking up then the antiquity of the Jowish Seriptures as 
-asure point of departure; and though I have not mentioned 
what must have betn felt at the outset of Christianity as the 
most undeniable of its proofs known and read of ail men, the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament—let it be my first 
advice to you when entering on the study of prophecy, to begin 
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with the Bible itself, from which you may single out those 
predictions which are of the most direct and#literal and un- 
ambiguous description, and then to compare them with their 
fulfilments, if alrcady fulfilled—whether you have learned of 
these fulfilments from bygone history, or read them in the pre- 
sent state of different countries and people—whether in the > 
aceounts of travellers or on the field of immediate observation, 
and of which therefore you can learn and judge from your own 
eyes, Of these I may state as a specimen, and it forms one of 
the most striking as it is one of the earliest examples, the pro- 
phecy of Moses towards the end of Deuteronomy, on the dts- 
persion of the Jews among all nations, and which though de- 
livered three thousand years ago, sets before us a most graphic 
representation of the actual state of this singular people— 
through whom we may be said to have a twofold evidence, first, 
in the prophecy that foretold their doom, and secondly, in the 
Providence that fulfils it. For recollect they form the select 
and solitary example of a whole nation, maintaining its iden- 
tity and oneness asa people, I had almost said as a family, 
though scattered into fragments, and blown like particles of 
dust to the four corners of the earth. I cannot stop to contem- 
plate any longer this monument of older revelations, but must 
hasten to particularize a few more of those plain and unde- 
niable prophecies, many of them fulfilled at such brief inter- 
vals that we have both the prophecy and its accomplishment 
laid before us in Scripture. Others again, where not only an 
event but a state is predicted, and so presenting us with the 
manifest accomplishments of prophecy now before our eyes. 
We have examples of this in the kingdom of Egypt—in the 
ruins of Babylon and Tyre and Edom—in the subsisting con- 
dition and habits of the descendants of Ishmael—in the for- 
tunes of Judea, and more especially of Jerusalem, as trodden | 
under foot of an infidel power. As you prosccute the study, 
you will find what at the outset might not be so palpable, 
brightening into greater clearness and certainty as you become 
more intelligent and practised in the exercise which I now re- 
commend to you. After being satisfied with such examples as 
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I have now given, you will not turn away as unworthy of your 
regard from su¢h a prophecy as that of Noah, when he pro- 
nounces sentence of degradation through Ham upon Afrtea, 
and tells of Japheth dwelling in the tents of Shem, so mani- 
festly accordant with history, not only in the conquests and re- 
peated invasions of Asia from Europe, as by the arms of Alex- 
ander, but in the occupancy to this day of the vast domains of 
India by the people of our own distant West. Dut without 
digging into what you may at first reward as the more doubt- 
ful and obscure of prophecy, though afterwards, like the ulte- 
rior stages of a scicuce, you will find the way elcaring up before 
you the further you proceed in it, let me fasten your attention 
at the beginning on the more broad and palpable fulfilments. 
For this purpose, [ have long been in the habit of recommending 
us the book you should read next to the bible passages I have 
now specified, Dr. Keith on Prophecy. The wise proeedure— 
whether you want to possess your own mind with the argument, 
or to combat the infidelity of others—1is to begin with the more 
unquestionable tnstunees; and even though you should go no 
further, you will find enough to decide the general question of 
the truth, both of the Jewish and Christian revelations, This 
is the great point to be carricd. but let me at the same time 
apprize you, that if voudo go further, you will mect with a far 
richer mince of evidence than you are at all aware of, and which 
cannot well be explored without gathering from it a more pro- 
found and intimate acquaintance with the scheme of salvation, 
and such views of a presiding intelligence in the affairs of the 
world, as should at once confirm your faith and deepen your 
piety. 

9. In the progressive study, then, of this great subject, I 
would recommend as the next object of your attention, those | 
predictions wluch relate more immediately to the Saviour; for 
as we are told in the Book of Revelation, the testimony of 
Jesus is the great spirit and main design of prophecy. In the 
collection of these, beginning with the prophecy uttered to 
Adam before his departure from Paradise, you will meet with 
various devrees of clearness and obscuritvy—some of them having 
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the most specific and unequivocal application to Jesus of Na- 
zareth, and others less obvious it may be at first, but as the 
fruit of your greater practice and proficiency in this depart- 
ment of sacred learning, growing in your convictions the longer 
you persevere in the survey and comparison of Scripture with 
Seripture 

10. In this walk of investigation you will soon come to be 
satished that the whole ritual of Moses is but the prefiguration, 
and so a propheey, of the great sacrifice that was to be made 
for the sins of the world. You will thus be familiarized with 
prophecy in action and in symbol, as well as prophecy in lan- 
guage or articulate utterance. You will thus be made to per- 
ceive, as Horsley, and others of like firm and high intellect 
with himself, and who repudiated at the outset of their studies 
the notion of hidden or mystical significations veiled under the 
literalities of Seripture—I say, that with them you will at 
length be foreed by overpowering evidence to admit, that there 
are types and allegorics in the Old Testament standing related 
to their antitypes in the New, as the shadow is to the substanee. 
Nay, there are set before us not only typtcal ordinances, but 
typleal events and typical personages. It is thus that our 
Hebrew Seriptures are far more instinct with the whole spirit 
and doctrine of our latter dispensation, than appears on the 
surface, or than would strike many a reader even after his re- 
peated perusal of these sacred writings of the Jews. Not only 
18 the evangelical Isatah full of Christ, but in the Psalms of 
David, perhaps in the larger number of them, a greater than 
David is there We are quite sensible that the work of spiri- 
tualizing may be ecarricd to a degree altogether extravagant 
and fanciful; yet we promise you many a precious discovery of 
Christ, hid, it may be, as Me was for a while from the disciples 
with whom He companied to Emmaus, but at length disclosed to 
you as Ile was to them, after that beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, He expounded in all the Seriptures the things 
coneerning Himself. 

11. We forbear repeating the attestations we have elsewhere 
given in behalf of what are called double prophecies. But let 
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me, while warning you against the danger of giving way to 
unbridled imagination on the subject of unfulfilled prophecies, 
let me also bid you be fully aware, that the study of these lat- 
ter 18 not only a legitimate, but a positively required study. 
Notwithstanding all the obscurity which attaches to the book 
of Revelation, it is ushcred in by the solemn sanction of— 

“ Blessed 1s he that readeth, and they that hear the words of 
this prophecy, and keep those things which are written therein, 
for the time is at hand.” It is our part to be studious of the 
declaration in the Word, and observant also of the events in 
the world. We should be at least on the outlook; and we 
shall find at length that events will eceur which shall clear up 
and be counterparts to the declarations. The prophecies will 
find a convineing interpretation in their fulfilments; and thus 
it is that we have a glorious and increasing evidence in reserve 
for the truth of Christianity. No one can read even this most 
cnigmatical of all the inspired books, and compare it with 
events, under the cuidanee of an able commentator, without 
being impressed by a strong gencral accordance between the 
great outhne of the prophecy and the history of our species 
since the commencement of the Christian era. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE MORAL AND EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCES FOR THE 
TRUTIL OF CHRISTIANITY. 


1: We trust that elsewhere we have made it palpable enough 
that, in order to be rightly operated upon by evidence, 1t 1s not 
necessary that we should previously consider either the nature 
or the rationale of its opcration. The direct is anterior to the 
reflex process ; and the former may have been well exemplified 
for ages, may have been accomplished with perfect soundness’ 
and facility by thousands of healthy and vigorous intellects, be- 
fore it was ever taken cognizance of or ever passed under survey 
of the latter. The process is first exemplified and executed, and 
it is by an after survey that at length it comes to be described: 
and thus it is that the mind of man had been in the habit of 
advancing from its proofs to its convictions, from the premises | 
to the conclusion of many an argument, and by a pathway of 
strictest logic, long before logic was ever heard of, or 1t had ever 
occurred to any to assign the law and philosophy of evidence, 
or the laws and processes of the human understanding. 

2. It would greatly serve to prepare you, not for being 
rightly operated upon by evidence, but, which is truly a difter- 
ent thing, for rightly understanding the method of its opera- 
tion—did you make just distinction between the power re- 
quired for the discernment of a truth, and the power required 
for its discovery. There might be ten thousand minds capable 
of discerning what only one of the whole number was capable 
of discovering. Nay, what is more, there might not be one in- 
dividual of our species who could have made the discovery of 
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What, after that the discovery is made from some quarter 
foreign to the specics, might not only be read but recognised 
of all men. In the former case, or when man is the discoverer, 
there is the homage ascribed to him of a sagacity or a genius 
which signalizes him above all his fellows; in the latter case, 
or when the discovery breaks in upon the world from some 
other quarter, it is referred to a superhuman origin—to a mind 
of higher order, possessed of faculties and powers transeendently 
above the reach and beyond the compass of the unaided facul- 
ties of man. 

And it might make no difference, whether the truth in 
question was at one time in the possession of mankind, but 
afterwards lost and obliterated in the process of their degene- 
racy from the light which they originally enjoyed, or whether it 
be altogether new to the specics. Either to discover what be- 
fore had been altogether unheard of within the limits of the 
human family, or to recover what was originally known, but 
had at length been extinguished and is forgotten, might be an 
achievement utterly beyond the faculties of any man upon 
earth, and the revelation of which might require the letting in 
upon our world of a light and an intelligence from above. But 
what we affirm is, that the need of such a discovery from with- 
out of a given truth, and that owing to the want of power in 
man, does not necessarily tmply the want of power from within 
for the discernment of such truth, when once it is set before 
us, A proposition which we could never have found our way 
to, we may nevertheless recognise as worthy of all credit and 
ail aceeptation, when stated and placed forward to our view. 
We have no light in ourselves which could lead to the disclosure 
of it; but when disclosed ab extra, there may be a light in our- 
selves by which to best ifn the characters of truth, and so 
to constrain the homage of our deep-felt convictions—not that 
light of evidence which could open up for us a pathway to the ob- 
jective, but a hight of evidence struck out between the objective 
and the subjective—requiring therefore the presentation of the 
object by another, after which it is acknowledged and appro- 
priated by ourselves as an article of faith, Yet it is not, we 
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contend, a faith without reason, but with a reason, whickF 
though only stated and explained by few, may be felt, and most 
legitimately felt, by many: insomuch that the doctrine thus 
perceived, and thus admitted into their creed, may take its — 
place amongst the clearest and most confident of all their 
reckonings. It may be difficult to make this manifest without 
the illustration of specific examples; but we cannot afford a 
wide range of illustration, and will therefore confine ourselves 
to the direct explanation of the moral and experimental evi- 
dence, as being sufficient to exemplify what we have now stated 
in an abstract and gencral form. 

4. The moral system of the gospel was that which the world 
had to recover, not to find anew and for the first time. It was 
obliterated only, for it had not always been a stranger to the 
hearts and consciences of men. Still its reappearance on earth 
might require as much of supernatural power as if earth had 
never before been visited by its footsteps. ‘To recall it before 
the eyes or within the bosoms of that species from whom it had 
departed, might call for as great a miracle as if it-had to be 
placed originally there. For its second, as well as its first visit, 
it might need a bidding from the upper sanctuary. The recon- 
struction or new construction of the moral, might require the 
immediate hand of God, as well as the new creation of the 
heart within which it was to be established. The moral system 
had possibly to be born again, or born from above, as much as 
man himsclf had to be thus born: and the same franscendental 
power, the same inspiring or regencrating power, that was need- 
ful for the one achievement, may have been needful for the 
other also. And yet on the objective presentation of a pure 
aud righteous morality coming to us from without, there might 
be a light from within to recognise and to do it homage—not 
such a light, we repeat, as could have guided man to the con- 
struction of a right ethical system at the first, but such a light 
as could enable him to diseern its perfection, when once set 
before him by the hand of another, or suspended to his view 
from the firmament of heaven. There might be much im the 
history, both of individuals and of the species, that might stifle 
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and overbear the moral sense, and so as to make it powerless 
for the object of discovery, yet not powerless for the object of 
discernment, were once the discovery ready made to our hands, 
Both the licentious and the vindictive passions of our nature— 
the contests between one nation and another—the selfishness, 
the pride, even the patriotism inspired by tle generous devotion 
of the heart to kindred and to country,—these may have so 
distorted and bedimmed the moral vision, that the great les- 
sons of universal justice and charity may havo been lost sight 
of in the world, and the pure system of righteousness have 
become a thing forgotten and unknown, Yet the light within, 
although thus shaded and obscured, nay mantled over, and 
shrouded in a darkness, which no foree of illumination in our- 
selves could possibly have dispersed or dissipated—the light of 
conscience, although thus stifled and thus overborne, js not 
therefore extinguished, so as not to be rclumed again by a 
touch from without—as, for mstance, by the exhibition of a 
pure and perfect model or exemplar of righteousness, which one 
might look to and study, and before which he might awaken 
not to a blind, but to a just and enlightened admiration. For 
let it well be observed, that at the time of such a calm and 
leisurely contemplation, the darkening and disturbing influ- 
ences, by which hitherto the moral light in the soul had been 
habitually overborne, are for a time suspended and kept in 
abéyance ; when therefore a pure scheme of virtue presented 
to us from without, might find a counterpart and an accurate 
reflection, and so a consenting testimony in the innermost 
recesses of our moral nature. You will thus see, that it might 
be essential for the representation of the pure moral system 
to be given ab extra ; and yet when given, that it may evoke 
a right and responding testimony from the recesses of the 
conscience, now that the spectacle is set before it of perfect 
virtue, whether as expounded didactically, or as exemplified in 
a living character. And so the canonized virtues of antiquity, 
the revenge, the contracted patriotism, the lordly contempt of 
other nations which signalized the Jews still more than it did 
any of the Gentiles ; and on the other hand, its tolerated vices, 
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its licentiousness, its domestic tyranny, its manifold local aber- 
_rations from humanity and justice and truth—such as the thefts 
of Sparta, and the gladiatorships of Rome, and the infanticides 
of India, and the cruel abandonment of parents both there and 
in other countries—these, when once the pure moral system 
of the gospel is placed before their eyes, and seen in conjunc- 
tion with them, come to be altogether superseded in the estima- 
tion of men thus sect on the exercise of their reflective faculties ; 
and the palm of superiority 1s universally awarded by all such 
to the humility and the diffusive benevolence not curcumscribed 
by the limits of neighbourhood or country, and the patience 
under provocation, and the unweariedness in well-domg, and 
the scrupulous undeviating rectitude, and the exalted purty 
both of Hfe and sentiment, and the devoted picty, and all the 
other virtues, whether saintly or social, which shine forth in the 
Christianity of the New Testament.* 

5, Now it is such a product, such a phenomenon as the ap- 
pearance of this New Testament at the time it did, and in the 
land of Judea, that requires to be explained. It is the unlike- 
lihood that its system of pure and universal morality ; its ethical 
code so expansive, so unfettered by aught of the local or the 
temporary, so obviously fitted to be a directory, not for this 
one or that other nation, but for the species at large, dealing 
with men as men the possessors of au immortal spirit, and 
adopting all its preeepts and provisions to the general state and 
attributes of humanity: and then such precepts, where love 
sits enthroned in golden supremacy, but a love in conjunction 
with unspotted holiness; so that the licentious, as well as the 
malignant passions, are laid under process of severest cruci- 
fixion, and this in order to the formation of a character at once 
graced by all the sanctities, as well as all the charities of 
highest virtue—we say the unlikelihood of such a system 


* Bifference between the faculties of discovery and discernment, so that many 
truths and principles which could not have been found out might be recognised 
#3 just when presented. It is thus that prophets might have rightfully gained the 
confidence of men on the first hearing.—Matt. vil. 24, 20; John iv, 41, 42; vii, 46, 46; 
x. 14-16; Aets vi. 1G. 
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having had an earthly origin, or that the light of so great a 
morai resplendency should of itself have arisen from among the 
roidst of Jewish prejudices ; and where the truth of a purer and 
better doctrine had long been buried under a load of tradi- 
tions and the accumulated follies of many generations—why all 
this points to the conclusion that it was a light from on high 
“Which had visited them—a day-spring from heaven that shone 
upon a people sitting in the region and shadow of death. 
(Matt.iv.16.) This conclusion is greatly strengthened when 
we look to the immediate agents of a disclosure so bright and 
so beautiful—the son of a carpenter at the head of a few fisher- 
men from Galilee, with such a lack of opportunities or educa- 
tion, that even the people themselves could put forth the ques- 
tion—whence hath this man such knowledge, having never 
learned? It has really all the characteristics of a great miracle : 
not a deed or miracle of power; not the divimation of another’s 
thoughts, which might be called a miracle of discernment; not 
a prophecy or miracle of knowledge, but the revelation of a 
pure and perfect ethical system, so utterly beyond the reach or 
penetration of those by whom it was promulgated, that it might 
well be termed a miracle of doctrine, or a miracle of sentiment 
—a system which we judge to be of God, because we judge it 
beyond the power of man to have devised or have discovered 
it, yet the excellence of which, after it had been unfolded and 
placed before our view, might be recognised and read of all men. 

6. And the miracle is the same, whether the virtue thus set 
forth be exhibited didactically, or in a tablet of rules or moral 
aphorisms, or be exhibited descriptively, as embodied in the 
character and deeds of a living personage. Now, in the New 
Testament we are presented with it in both these forms, the 
abstract and the concrete—the latter of which we should hold 
to be the far more difficult achievement of the two, and that 
whether cxemplificd in a real, or but pourtraved in a fictitious 
history—in which last ease we should so far agree with Rous- 
seau, that we should dcem the inventor to be at least as mira- 
culous as the hero. It is precisely thus that the character of 
Jesus Christ becomes an argument for the divinity of the reli- 
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gion which He taught. And we doubt not that many a simple 
holder of the Bible, and who knows but little more, as he reads 
of Him who went about doing good continually, has a deep and 
intimate and well-grounded feeling of the very sentiment which 
Rousseau gives vent to, when he says, that if Socrates lived 
and died like a philosopher, Jesus Christ lived and died like a 
God. 

7. But if it be competent for a man thus to recognise the 
signatures of a divine character in Him who wore the form of 
humanity, and has been set forth to the world as God manifest 
in the flesh, why may he not be able to recognise a God as 
speaking to him in the Seriptures, who, though unseen and 
unembodied, might yet announce Himself in the Bible—just as, 
not the style only, but the spirit, not the literary alone, but the 
moral qualities of an author might appear in the book that he has 
written? Ifthere be enough of light in the conscience to tell 
what is supreme rectitude, we are not to wonder if there should 
be enough of light in the understanding for enabling us to in- 
terpret—nay, even to identify when presentation of them is 
made to us, the characteristics of the supreme God. It is by a 
single step that we remount from the feeling of a conscience 
within the breast, to an intelligent faith in Him who is greater 
than the conscience, and knoweth all things ; and why may we 
not, by a single step, make ascent from the felt lessons of this 
conscience to an intelligent view of Him, who, through this 
organ of the inner man, makes known the intimations of His 
will, and so of His character, to the children of men? It is 
thus that a peasant may, in the act of reading his Bible, feel, 
and most legitimately feel, on the strength of the intimations 
given there, that he is holding converse with God. A majesty, 
and a moral greatness, and a voice of commanding authority, 
such as no man ever uttered, and which immediately evinces 
itself to be a voice from the sanctuary on high—these, if felt, 
though never to be adequately described, might be the satisfy- 
ing, and not the satisfying only, but valid and sufficient vouch- 
ers for the divinity of ILim who has thus imprinted the traces 
and manifestations of Himself in the paces of His own inspira- 
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tion. We do not need to wait for the description of this evi- 
dence ere it shall become operative—for whether it shall be 
ever or not described philosophically, operative it is, and will 
be efficiently and practically. Nor is its description in the 
least necessary for its taking effect on him who is the subject 
of it. But though we do not need to wait for the description 
of it, that ig no reason why we should either look on the de- 
scription of it as a thing impracticable, or, if executed success- 
fully, that we should turn away from it, as a thing of nought. 
It is most satisfactory to know of any given belief, that-it 1s 
accordant both with the laws of evidence and with the laws 
and processes of the human understanding, and that we should 
pe able to say, whether we have come to it by the immediate 
suggestion of a first principle, or by derivative process and as 
the conclusion of an argument. There is a disposition, we fear, 
among the mystics of a certain school, to set aside all this, and 
that on the strength of a certain principle, or, we should rather 
suspect, of a certain nomenclature of their own. We most 
readily concede to them that there is evidence which tells most 
efficaciously, and withal most rightly, on the mind, and that 
long anterior to any reflex view having been taken of it, or to 
its ever having been made the subject of a philosophy at all. 
But, on the other hand, we should most certainly invite the at- 
tention of those who are most profound in the analysis of the 
human spirit, and encourage to the uttermost their philosophi- 
cal treatment of this said evidence ; nor can we think it wrong 
that we should require some account of it at their hands. The 
apostle asked his disciples to give a reason of their hope ; nor 
would I be startled by the question being put in another form, 
and I were asked to give a reason of my faith, If this faith 
be a conviction that springs up in the immcdiate light of a first 
principle, let me be told so; and if so told to my own satisfac- 
tion, that to me will be a satisfactory reason for it. But I have 
no idea that this is a topic not to be meddled with, or of being 
put off with the bare allegation that it 1s a matter of faith, and 
therefore reason has nothing to do with it. At this rate we 
should have as many mental instincts as we have of those 
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beliefs or perceptions to which, in the countless diversity of the 
objects of human thought, the mind of man is found to be com- 
petent. I feel persuaded that by such an unsettling of the old 
foundations, both the judgments of common sense and the in- 
formations of Scripture may come to be alike overborne, and 
that a neology of another form, of a more mystic and ethereal 
character than its predecessor, might still practise the same 
wanton freedom with the literalities of the Bible, and overlay 
the Word of God by a wayward and presumptuous rationalism 
of its own.* | 

8. We know not in how far a revelation of the Spirit of God 
finds a place in the reasoning, I ought perhaps rather to say in 
the reveries of the men of this school. I believe that there is 
such a revelation in every instance of conversion to the saving 
faith of the gospel ; first, for the plain reason that I read of it 
in Scripture; and secondly, because I know of its subjection 
and actual operation, whether from my own experience, or 
from my observation of it in others, it is unnecessary to say. 
And still I can see no reason, why if this is what we find, this 
is not also what we might philosophize upon. Ifa mental phe- 
nomenon at all, it surely might be stated, and if it bear aught 
of likeness or relationship to other phenomena, the place it 
holds among these might surely be assigned for’it. And my 
reason for adverting to the Spirit under the head of the moral 
evidence 1s, that with this evidence I conceive the Spirit has 
todo. Indeed, I am not aware that the witness of the Spirit 
is ever distinct from the vivid representation of some one or 
other of the internal evidences of Scripture. I do not under- 
stand that it 1s by any audible, or any direct visible mtimation 
from Himself, that He makes known to us the truth of the 
things whereof we read in the Word of God. We look imme- 
diately to the things, and in the things themselves are we 
made to sec their own truthfulness. It might be illustrated 


* The evidence of a spoken communication may be transferred with full power 
toa written communication, and so ag ta make the Bible the announcer of its own 
eredentials.—Luke xvi. 34; 2 Tim. ui 16; Meb.iv.12; Rom. x. 17; Jghin viii. 43 ; 
Ps. exix. 105. 
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4hus :—in looking to a sensible object, there may be certain 
microscopic lineaments or features thereupon too minute for 
the diseernment of our unaided eyesight. Let it but be ima- 
gined of this eyesight, that it is made tenfold more powerful 
and perspicacious than before—on this simple change there will 
start into visibility a microcosm before hidden from observation, 
but now standing forth most obviously and conspicuously be- 
fore us. Conceive this done by miracle—then 1i is both true 
that what I now see has been revealed to me by an extraordi- 
nary manifestation; and yet that I believe in its reality on 
what to me is the first-rate evidence of ocular demonstration, 
or the evidence of the senses. The man who has been made the 
subject of such a transformation ean say, and say most warrant- 
ably, whereas I was blind, now I see. Our explanation of the 
process does not make him see m the least better, and his con- 
fidenee is just as solid and well-grounded a one without the ex- 
planation as with 1t. But still it isan explanation which might 
tell beneficially on other men, and dispose them to look respect- 
fully and with attention, on a subject which has been often made 
the jeer of infidelity—though capable of bemg so illustrated and 
so set forth, as if not to restrain a Felix from denouncing the 
pretension as mad, at least to extort from the candour of many 
an Agrippa the acknowledgement that these are the words of 
truth and sobcrness, nay, by the blessing of God, to lead him 
who is almost to be altogether persuaded and to become a 
Christian. | 

9. For what is true of material might be as true of mental 
vision ; as, for exaluple, of the beholding of the things contained 
in the book of God. Grant but an increased power of discern- 
ment, and things not sccn before may evolve into manifestation 
—and the manifestation, it may be, of such characters of ma- 
jesty and moral worth, as might force the conviction that God 
is verily in the bible of a truth. Such a veil as ison the heart 
of the Jews in the reading of the Old Testament, might obstruct 
and hide the truth from their cyes—a truth which may come 
at length to be disclosed at their conversion, when the veil is 
taken away. This will be the doing, it is expressly said, of the 
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Spirit of the Lord, who by the simple removal of a film from the 
eye of the mind, might unfold to us the Scriptures, in all the glory 
of those evidences which bespeak their origin from on high. 
The resulting belief is all the more sure from the way in which 
it is effected—from the fulfilment of a promise which the Bible 
itself holds out, and which is thus made good to the experience 
of the inquirer, even the promise of the Spirit to those who ask 
Him. When the manifestation at length comes, as the result of 
earnest reading and carnest praycr, its coming so gives him all 
the greater confidence of its being a light from heaven ; and he | 
places full reliance on the sureness of the word, when, after a 
course of heedful and prayerful attention thereto, he finds the 
day to dawn and the day-star to arise in his heart.* 

10. You are quite prepared, I trust, to admit that there is a 
certain force of sentiment, which even a peasant might most 
legitimately feel, and under which he is impelled, and that by 
a sense of its rightful and moral obligation, to read his Bible. 
It is not that at the outset he believes his Bible : he has not yet 
gotten to the proofs of its veracity. He has gotten no farther 
than what is called i law the precognition 6f it—yet such a 
precognition if may be, that, however slight and transient, 
makes it is imperative duty, if not to take its statements into 
his creed, at least to take them into his carnest consideration. 
The Bible has so much of verisimilitude as, even on the first 
glance we bestow upon it, should constrain and perpetuate our 
attention to it, as being altogether worthy of a further hearing 
or further examination, This 1s an obligation which might be 
brought as clearly and powerfully home to the conscience of 
the unlearned, as of the highly educated reader ; and thus it is 
that, by dint of the lessons given under the parental roof, or of 
the appeals made Sabbath after Sabbath from the pulpit, such 
an mfluenee might be brought to bear on every household and 
every neighbourhood, as should fill every country that enjoys 


* The Spirit worketh in us faith by evidence--an evidence wliich becomes mani- 
fest to then: whose eyes are opened to behold the things contained in the book of 
God’s uy, and who have the veil taken from their hearts.—-I's. exix. 18: 2 Cor. 
iii. 18,15; 2 Pet.i.79; Epi. ii.8; John xvi. 14,15; Eph. vy, t4. 
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these opportunities, if not with confirmed disciples, at least 
with diligent and anxious inquirers after the truth as it is jn 
Jesus. | | 
11. lt is by tracing the mental history of one of these, that 
both the moral and experimental evidence of Christianity might 
be ulustrated. To meet the one there is a moral sense or con- 
science alike vigorous in all classes, and requiring no scholar- 
ship to aid its perceptions of right and wrong, To meet the. 
other there is a consciousness, a faculty alike universal among 
men; and in virtue of which the most unlettered workman 
might be just as sensible of his own thoughts, and of certain 
characteristics of his own nature, as the most profound and ac- 
complished philosopher. We admit that the one may have 
acquired a certain metaphysical power of self-scrutiny and in- 
spection, of which the other is incapable, and in virtue of which; 
too, he may be enabled to describe the process which the other 
can only feel; yet, along which both might be alike safely and 
well conducted by the right footsteps to the same right and sure 
conclusion. It is true that, for the fulfilment of this process, the 
inner man must be perpetually awake, for it is mainly on the 
strength of its recognitions, that the truth and divinity of the 
Christian message come to be recognised. The unlearned, in 
the apostles’ days, who said, Verily God must be in them of a 
truth, for they know all that is in our hearts, must have had 
the consciousness of what was in their hearts, or they could not 
have said so, But this was not the consciousness of those ~ 
faint and shadowy lineaments on the tablet of the inner man, 
which might require for their discovery and delineation a power 
of mental analysis that 1s possessed only by few, but of cer 
tain broader and more discernible characters which had been 
made to stand forth in palpable manifestation there; and 
which, when thus evoked, are alike patent to every man’s con- 
sclence—may be recognised and read of all men. 

12. We have already, when entering on the subject of the 
moral evidence, made distinction between the discovery of a 
truth, to which ouly one. man perhaps of the whole spccies, or 
even no man, but only a superhuman being, is alone competent 
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—and the discernment of the same truth, which, when once it is 
announced, might lie within the compass of the faculties of all 
men. Jn the moral evidence that faculty is conscience, which 
may not have enough of light for enabling us to form a right 
ethical system, but light enough for an admiring recognition 
of its excellence, after it has been framed and set forth by the 
hand of another. In the experimental evidence the faculty 
brought into play is that of consciousness, that, on the one 
_ hand, might be so far asleep as to be insensible of many 
things, which, though lying on its own field, might nevertheless 
escape its observation, and yet be so far awake as to become 
sensible of those things, on the moment that utterance is made 
of them. We hold this to be a very common phenomenon ; 
nor do we look on the explanation of its rationale as at all 
impossible. 

13. Asa proof of many things lying dormant in the mind, 
yet to the consciousness of which we can be awakened by a voice 
from without, let me bid you think how many the days of your 
life that is past, whereof you have altogether lost the remem- 
brance; and not only of the days themselves, but of all that has 
happened in them, Nay, I am confident that, confining the 
retrospect only to the last year, many are the days of it, the 
history of which, and all the events of which, have clean gone 
from your memories, and never again to re-appear or present 
themselves, at least during the remainder of your lives in this 
world. And yet I will venture to affirm, that there 1s not one 
of these days on which a something did not happen, which 
would be recalled to your memory, did some of your acquaint- 
ances but make mention of it. It never would come to your 
recollection spontaneously, or by any effort of your own ; but 
what you never could have minded yourself, you might be 
reminded of by another. So that while to you it 1s an alto- 
vether lost and forgotten thing, it might be fully restored by an 
informer from without, and that you will observe, not because 
of the faith you put in his veracity, not because of the evidence 
which lies in his testimony, but because of the evidence which 
lies in your own felt and conscious recollection, now awakened 
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by an external voice, from what would else have been an‘ @n- 
broken and perpetual slumber. And it is thus that not only - 
may his statements of fact, however forgotten, be adopted “by 
you, but, what may be regarded as still more extraordinary, hik 
statements of truth and principle, however unheard of before, 
though perfect novelties, and uttered to you at least for the 
first time in your lives, may also be adopted by you with all 
confidence ; and that not because of any deference to his au- 
thority, but because, secn by yourselves im the light of their 
own reasonableness, they at once obtain the sanction of your 
Judgment, The remarkable thing of theso statements is, that 
they should be altogether new, and yet that you should be so 
ripe and ready with an instant and intelligent approbation of 
them. Let a shrewd observer of our nature come forth in au- 
thorship with his just remarks on life and character; and, how- 
ever original, they will be met by the shrewd discernment of 
many a reader, and on the moment acquiesced in, though never 
before presented to his notice. The mystery here is not what 
the hight is in which these novelties have been discovered by 
the author, but what the light is in which they are discerned 
by the reader. How comes he to have such an instant percep- 
tion of their truth and justness? A whole page or chapter 
may be lighted up by perfect noveltics of sentiment and ge- 
mark; and yet novelties though they be, the reader does not 
need to peruse and to inquire and to cast about for evidence, | 
in order to carry his own acquiescence in the propositions which 
the author sets before him. It seems as if the very utterance 
of the propositions raised up that medium of light in the 
mind of him who heard them, by which their own truth might 
be apprehended. Somchow or other, the wisdom of the author 
finds its way, as if by instant flashes of manifestation into the 
mind of his readers, who award to him the homage of being the 
most shrewd and intelligent of all observers. 

14. The only way in which this remarkable but undoubted 
phenomenon scems capable of explanation, is by that law of 
mind which has been termed the associating principle. The 
sentiment, or the descriptive and experimental truth might be 
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alupgecther new; and yet on the instant of being heard, may 


command the instant assent of our judgment, not from any 


a 


deference to the authority of him who uttered it, but beeause 
associated, as it may be, with the facts and the findings of our 
own petsonal observation, it might by this very process in the 
constitution of the mind—-we mean the process of suggestion 
bring these forth to one’s own notice and fecollection, and thus 
awaken a whole host of sleeping witnesses, as it were, each of 
which may confirm, or be an independent voucher within, for. 
the perfect justness and accuracy of that which has been spoken 
from without, or presented to the eyes of the reader, wher en- 
gaged in the perusal of some book, which places the lessons of 
moral and experimental wisdom before him, It is thus that 
the manifestation of the truth might be made, and that at once, 
to a man’s own consciousness, even of things spoken for the 
first time, and never before adverted to. 

‘15. And it is preciscly thus that the Bible, when brought 
into converse with the human spirit, may by means of the con- 
sciousness which it awakens there, manifest the truth of its 
own averments, to him who sits intently over its pages. A man 
may never once have thought of the deep and entire ungodli- 
ness of jus nature—when perhaps some such expression as that 
of peing without God in the world, might open his eyes to the 
retrospect of his own life, and might compel him to acknow- 
Iedge that, in the history of himself, he beholds an accurate re- 
flection of the humanity that is pictured inthe Bible. This is 
but one of those descriptive traits in which it abounds, and 
which meet us everywhere—in the confessions of its psalmists, 
or in the denunciations of its prophets, or in the direct charges 
and reasonings of its apostles, and ali of which might open the 
fountains of memory and consciousness within, and so bring 
home to one’s own bosom the humbling conviction of —“ Thou 
art the man.” It is thus that with no other apparatus than a 
Bible and a conscience, a licht may be struck out between 
them. A man might be awakened thereby into a thorough con- 
viction of sin, while at the same time, he cannot but recognise 
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that it is a wise discerner both of the things in his history, 
and of the thoughts and intents in his heart.* , 
16. But this is only one great lesson. The process does not 
stop here. The man, under it may be the agonies of remorse 
and the fears of vengeance, casts about for more of the inior- 
mations which are to be found in this volume, and more espe- 
cially if he is made to understand that it is not only a mes- 
senger to tell him of his sin, but to tell him also of salvation. 
At this stage of the inquiry, you will perceive how the con- 
sciousness and the conscience are both in play—the one to tell 
him-sof God’s law, the other to tell him of his own immeasur- 
able distance and deficiency therefrom. The testimony of the 
word is re-echoed by the inward sense of the reader, and we 
are not to wonder if the attention which he gave to 1t at the 
first should henceforth be still more rivetted on its communica- 
tions: or that he should continue in daily and habitual con- 
verse with the informer whose statements have already awak- 
ened so powerful an interest in his bosom. It is when thus 
occupied that another great lesson might come into view, and 
he be at length conducted from the doctrine of human guut to 
the doctrine of the propitiation that has been made for it. He 
may be led to perceive the exquisite skill wherewith this ex- 
pedient for the salvation of a sinner harmonizes all the atén- 
butes of the Godhead, and without indignity to the Lawgiver 
secures the full indemnity of those who have trampled under 
foot the authority of His government. An expedient so fitted . 
to allay all the misgivings of conscience under the terrors of 
the divine justice, might well bespeak to his mind the wisdom 
of Him who devised it; and in its precious adaptation to his 
moral and spiritual exigencies, he might as readily conclude 
for a God as being the author of the Word, as in the adapta- 
tions of external nature to his physical wants, he concludes for 


* A man may, in the reading of his Bible, meet with such averments as, on the 
strength of his conscience and consciousness together, shall effectually convince 
him of'sin. This is the first stage of the experimental evidence.—Vs. xix. 12; 1. 21; 
W 2: lw. lv. 19 Jer xv7.0° Fee]. vii. 80° John xvi. 8: Bom. 1 23: Acts xxiv. 
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a God as being the author of the world. This is our second 
example of an accordancy between the tablet of an outward 
revelation, and the tablet of our own moral nature. More 
could be given; and you can well imagine them so manifold 
and various as to yield the same profusion of evidence for a 
divine author of Scripture, as for a divine author and former of 
the universe.* 

17. But the crowning and conclusive argument hes m the 
revelation of these things by the Spirit of God. His revelation, 
of these things, we say, for it is by a light shining upon these, 
and not by the heht of any more direct manifestation, that the 
truth of these things is evolved upon our understandings. He 
makes the thing to be proved clear to us by making the proof 
itself clear. He does not supersede the argument that we have 
just given, for 1t 1s by that argument that He brings us to the 
conclusion of the Scriptures being Divine. When the converts 
in the apostles’ days were made to exclaim, These men know all 
the thmgs which are in our hearts; and, Verily God is in them 
of a truth—thcy made use of the very argument which we have 
been trying to propound. This was the argument which con- 
vinced them of the Divine misston of the apostles; and yet, 
also, it was the Spirit of God who convinced them, not without 
the argument, but by the argument. He made them see or 
understand the things which the apostles said, just as at this 
very hour He opens the eyes of inquiring suppliants to behold 
the things which apostles have written, fulfilling on them the 
prayer of the psalmist—Open Thou mine eyes te behold the 
wondrous things contained in the book of Thy law; or re- 
moving the veil which lies on the tablet of the outward revela- 
tion—that veil which we are told intercepts the diseernment 
of the unbelieving Jews in their reading of the Old Testament. 
but the Spirit does more than this for us, He further opens 


* The doctrine of the atoncment and of an imputed righteousness carry in them 
the experimental evidence of an accordance between what man feels that he needs 
ind the provision made for it aicl freely offered to lim m the gospel.—Isa. lili. 5, 
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our eyes to behold the things which are in our hearts. He 
makes known ourselvestous, He gives a perspicaciousness be- 
yond that of nature or its facultics, to the eye of consciousness, 
to what Dr. Thomas Brown calls the faculty of internal obser- 
vation, and thus cnables us to discern many of the characters 
before hidden from the view which he graven on the tablet of 
the inner man. The argument lies in the aecordancy of these 
two tablets, insomuch that the one is an accurate representa- 
tion or reflettion of the other; and the man who 1s now made 
to look intelligently upon both, can say—The Bible tells us all 
that is in our hearts, our now felt moral discase, of ‘which that 
book, and it alone, etves an adequate description, and for whieh 
that book and it alone, proposes an adequate remedy—an ap- 
phanee which, of all others, is the one exactly suited to the 
now felt exiwencies of our state, the now felt wants and desires 
of our nature. But although the Spirit should make use of 
this argument, and no other, the whole strength of the result- 
ing conviction is not to be measured by the strength of the 
areument alone and viewed in itself. The conviction, we say, 
is mightily strengthened further by the very way in which we 
are put in possession of the areument, by the sight that we 
have gotten of the materials out of which it is framed, inso- 
much that we can now say, in answer to prayer it may be, 
Whereas I was once blind, [now see. For had we got at the 
steht of these two tablets—that 1s, of the Bible on the one 
hand, and of our own moral nature on the other—had we been 
conscious of getting at it by the exercise of our natural facul- 
ties alone, and just in the way that we get at the better under- 
standing of any other book, or by the help of the mental phuo- 
sophy at a better acquaintance with ourselves—there might have 
been room for the apprehension, that no doubt we had come 
to the discernment of a marvellous accordance between these 
objective scriptures on the one hand, and our own subjective 
nature on the other; but still it might have been thought not 
so marvellous, that what we had thus been able to discern, 
others, the highly gifted of our species, might have been able to 
discover: and hence still, for aueht we know, the human ori- 
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gin of Christianity, It puts a conclusive end to this last re- 
mainder of scepticism, if the discernment be come at in a way 
different from the ordinary way by which I come at the dis- 
cernment either of any other subject or any other book—if 
conscious neither of the logic nor of the metaphysical observa- 
tion by which I arrived at it—if not the result of any lesson 
taught at universities, but a lesson gotten at the school of con- 
science, and given to the deeply exercised spirit, when labouring 
in darkness and under a sense of a guilt, after peace with God 
—given, too, in a way which accords with the Bible’s own pro- 
mise—that he who seeketh findeth, and with what it expressly 
tells of the way of the Spirit—that no man knoweth whence it 
cometh, or whither it goeth. The very fact and finding on a 
man’s own personal history of a translation thus brought about 
from darkness to the marvellous light of the gospcl—this of it- 
self is enough to constitute a most overpowering evidence for 
the divinity of this gospel, and to account for the phenomenon 
of the conversion which has resulted therefrom. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF A PREVIOUS WORK ON THE 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


I. I must now bring these few sketches on the evidences of 
Christianity to a close, partly because the great bulk of my pre- 
parations both on natural theology and the evidences of Chris- 
tranity have been transferred from the Chair to the press. With 
regard to my two volumes on the Evidences, let me take the 
opportunity of correcting a misconception of them which I find 
to be greatly more prevalent than I could have wished. It is 
now thirty-two years ago, or in 1812, that I published a little 
work on the Evidences of Christianity, which went through a 
great many editions, and wherewith, I believe, the theological 
public are familiar enough. But now, about seven years ago, I 
made that work the basis of another three times larger than 
itself on the same subject, aud with the same title, and which, 
instead of giving forth in a separate form, I placed in the 
gencra! series of all my works, and thus a very prevalent notion 
that this is but the republication of the original treatise, so 
that the views there given, and for which I have the greatest 
value, are finding their way more slowly te general observation 
than they might otherwise have done, saving, to be sure, when 
my kind friends, Dr. Buckland of Oxford, and Mr. Babbage, 
and that very accomplished theologian Dr. Pye Smith, have the 
goodness to patronize them, and give them at least this eom- 
pliment, that they believe them to be well-founded, or able to 
stand on the ground of their own merits, for they bring them 
forward in their own naked abstractness—that is, minus the 
name of the person with w hom they or iginated, But as these 
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you with a very brief synopsis of the new matters contamed in 
the third and fourth volumes of my series. They are chiefiy 
taken up with such views and considerations as are scarcely 
if at all expatiated upon by other writers; and as they would 
not have been given unless I had happened to have some value 
for them, I trust to be excused if I devote one chapter to some 
account of what they are. 

2, In the first chapter of my first book,—on the cognizance 
which the understanding takes of its own processes,—I labour 
to demonstrate, that, with or without that cognizance, the 
processes might go on nghtly; and that thus the human 
mind might be conducted to sound and logical conclusions 
on all sorts of subjects, without ever having studied either the 
logic or the metaphysics or the mental physiology of those 
trains along which the intellect proceeds, when it passes on- 
ward from the consideration of the proofs or ercdentials which 
belong to any given topie tothe ultimate conviction into which 
it settles down regarding it. I estimate very highly the dis- 
tinction which [ try to establish between the direct and the 
reflex operations of the judement—and that chiefly because 
of the thousands and tens of thousands who never attempt the 
latter cxercise, yet do acquit themselves most vigorously and 
justly of the former ; and for which reason | am fully satisfied, 
that the grounds of the popular belief in the truth of Chris- 
tianity, whether these have been expounded or not by the 
learned in theology, do nevertheless compose a valid founda- 
tion and warrant for the faith, and supply a reason for the hope 
that is in them to that multitude of unlettered, it may be, yet 
soundly thinking disciples, who form, in great bulk and body, 
the family of behevers throughout the parishes of Christendom. 

3. Our next abstract and preliminary topte is man’s instiné- 
tive faith in the constancy of nature-—in the study of which 1] 
should like you to master the distinetion between the outset 
disposition of the mind to count on the uniformity of nature’s 
sequences, and that oxperimental! faith which grows up among 
the after-findings of observation, and makes one surer every 
day of the same result in the same assemblage of visible cir- 
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germ of that reasoning which we haye brought to bear on the 
sophistry of Hume, when he offers to demonstrate the incompe- 
tence of human testimony to accredit a miracle. I shall at- 
fempt at present no repetition of this areument, but would 
direct your attention to the manner in which I endeavour to 
prove that, by the concurrence of certain inanimate witnesses, 
the truth even of the most stupendous miracles might be firmly 
and mathematically established. 

4. I should also like that, after having studied our refuta- 
tion of Hume, you would ponder well the observation of La- 
place, on the accordancy which obtains between the instinctive 
convictions of the multitude, in matters of greater or less pro- 
babihty, and the calculations of men of science. This is exem- 
phfied not only in the judgments which they pass on the credi- 
bility of ordinary events, but also of those extraordinary events 
calléd miracles ; and it forms one of the best specimens of our 
favourite distinction between the direct and the reflex in the 
processes of the human intellect. Altorether it is fitted to 
inspire a higher as well as a juster respect for the popular 
understanding, and may well prepare us to expect, that there 
are evidences for the truth as it is in Jesus which tell immedi- 
ately in the work of conversion, and which may not yet have 
been set forth in the full and philosophic exhibition of their 
principles to the world. 

5, After having finished what may be called these prefatory 
and general views, we enter, at the commencement of the 
second book, on the consideration of the principles of historical | 
evidence—a subject on which a vast deal yet remains to be 
saids and the full and orderly exposition of which is still a 
desideratum in literature. My chief object is to expose the 
effects of a certain influence which haunts, and I think is apt 
to paralyze, the mind in its investigation of the historical evi- 
dence for the truth of Christianity. It is well to be aware of 
this, lest the argument should suffer an injustice in our hands, 

s0 that our impression of its weieht shall fall greatly short of 
_ the real substance and power of it. I cannot too often reiter- 
ate that we invite and would be satisfied with the very same 
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evangelical narrative that is bestowed on all other history, and 
that on the principles of ‘our received and ordinary criticism. 
The defenders of Christianity have failed in not holding out a. 
more bold and decided front to their adversaries. 

6. Passing over the two next chapters, which treat of the 
more ordinary parts of the Christian argument, I would like if 
I could succeed in fastening your attention on the fourth and 
fifth chapters of the second book, where I attempt to expose 
two delusions, distinct in themselves, but derived from a com- 
mon origin—each of them depending on the imagination— 
that the parties under trial must necessarily be the objccts of 
ereater suspicion than the parties called in to give a testimony 
regarding them—just as in a court of justice you would defer 
more to the statement of the witnesses in the box than to the 
statement of the party at the bar. Under the influence of this 
conception or fecling, there is a strong predisposition to listen 
more and depend more on the evidence of an’ exscriptural 
than on that of a scriptural author; and I have therefore at- 
tempted to make it manifest, that on every principle of sound 
and right estimation, this judgment ought te be reversed ; and 
have stated the grounds on which I hold that the historical 
evidence to be gathered from within the Bible is of greater In- 
herent weight, and ought therefore to be of greater actual 
power and efficacy, than the argument which 1s gathered from 
the contemporary and subsequent writers, who are placed with- 
out the limits of the seriptural record. 

7. And, as being quite akin to this, I have transferred the 
same principle to the comparison, in point of yaluc, between a 
Jewish or heathen and a Christian writer. I must say that I 
lay a great stress on each of these distinct considerations, which 
first occurred to me in the original treatise of thirty-two years 
back, and which I have sinee dwelt upon and illustrated at 
oreater length in my recent and more expanded treatise on the 
Evidences of Christianity. I could wish that you pondered well 
each of these views, as I feel confident that they would conduct 
you to amuch higher appreciation of the real worth and value of 
the Christian argument than is commonly made by the general 
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8. After this there follows what begs long been a-favourite 
topic—the due exposition of which ‘would, I think, place the 
Christian argument on a high vantage-ground when confronted 

With the reigning principles of scientific men; and more espe- 
Gially of those who glory in having discarded the gratuitous 
imaginations of the schoolmen, and set themselves forth as the 
worshippers of experience. If there be one idea rather than 
another in which I fecl myself more disposed to luxuriate, it is 
in the strictly Baconian character of the historical evidence for 
the truth of Christianity, and on the perfect accordance which 
obtains between the spirit of him who in philosophy would take 
dis lesson from observation, and of him who in theology would 
f&ko his lesson from Seripture—the one in every subject of 
merely human knowledge, putting the question of what findest 
thou? and the other in every subject of divine knowledge, put- 
ting the question of what readest thou? I am aware of no- 
thing that I could more gladly seize upon, or so wield con amore 
as a fayourite weapon, whether of ageression or defenec, than 
the alliance of principle which obtains between a sound philoso- 
phy and a sound faith. There is nothing which gives me the 
fecling of greater solidity in our religion than the undoubted 
truth of what has often becn affirmed respceting it—that it isa 
religion of facts as opposed to a religion of fancies—resting on 
history, and not on hypothesis—based at the outsct on the evi- 
denec of observation, by men whe first saw and then became wit- 
nesses to the miracles of the gospel, and thence conveyed to us 
by a pathway of manifold and unexeeptionable testimonies, or 
by an evidence still, if not of an original, at least of a derivative 
observation. Give me the truly inductive spirit to which mo- 
dern science stands indebted both for the solidity of her foun- 
dation and for the wondrous elevation of her superstructure, 
and this, when transferred to the study of things sacred, and 
consistently proceeded on, would infallibly lead, in the investi- 
gation, first of the credentials, and then of the contents of 
revelation, to the firmer establishment of a Bible Christianity 
in the mind of every inquirer, 

9. After this succeed a few slight remarks on the argument 

from prophecy, which I only notice beeause I have entered so 
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little upon this subject throughout the lessons of my present 
course, and must therefore commit 14 to your own private 
studies. I would also notice the succeeding chapter for the 
same reason, as its topic I have not been able to enter on at. 
all—we mean the connexion between the truth of a miracle 
and the truth of the doctrine in support of which it 1s per- 
formed, a nice and important question, and of which various 
solutions haye been given by different theologians. I invite 
your attention to it, that you may sce how the question can be 
so managed as to harmonize the respective claims both of natu- 
ral and revealed theology, and that by a treatment altogether 
free from the charge of reasoning in a cirele. 

10. We pass over the next chapter, on the consistency of 
Scripture with itself and with cotemporary authorship, as both 
Lardner and Paley make so full a presentation of the materials 
of this argument; after which succeed the chapters on the 
moral and experimental evidence, which I would have you par- 
ticularly to read, as I can but afford now te touch upon it with 
the utmost brevity in the Chair. Of all the evidence that can 
be adduced for the truth of Christianity, 1t is that for which I 
have the greatest value—both from its being the only evidence 
which tells on the consciences and understandings of the great 
mass of the peopte, and also, I think, that evidence which is 
the main instrument of conversion, or for working in the minds 
of your hearers that faith which is unto salvation. And, for 
this purpose, I trust you already perceive that it 1s not neces- 
sary for you to-expound this evidence from the pulpit, in the 
way in which I hold it incumbent on me to expound it from — 
the Chair. This may be the right pl .ce for the description of 
what I should call the subjective process; but the task which 
you have to perform, as the ministers of congregations and par- 
ishes, is-wholly of a different kind—not to describe the subjective 


: process, but to present those objective truths which executively 


and in effect will set that process working in the minds of those 
to whont you.address yourselves. In other words, your great 


. work is simply to preach the gospel, and leave its doctrines, its 


calls, its warnings, and persuasions, as you find them in the 
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‘Bible, and thence hold them forth to the view of the people, 
to work their own appropriate and direct influence on the 
popular mind, which will thereby be brought into contact, not 
only with the subject-matter of the truth as it is in Jesus, but 
valso with the reasons for the truth of it. A livht is thus 
evolved or struck out, if I may so speak, from the contact of 
God's Bible with man’s conscience. It may be my business to 
give the reflex and philosophical exposition of this mental pro- 
cess here; but it is not your business to give it there. Your 
proper work, I repeat, is to preach and present the word, or 
bring it into juxtaposition with the minds of your hearers— 
when, by the blessing of God, this word will do its proper work 
dn the manifestation of itself to the conscicnees of men, We 
‘will give ourselves wholly, say the apostles, to the ministry of 
the word and to prayer. But to minister the word is a very 
different employment from that of explaining the philosophy of 
its operation—just as different, indeed, as prayer is; and yet 
both the preaching and the praying, with the respective cfheacy 
of cach, are fit subjects for philosophical explanation. It might 
be attempted here, however prepostcrous and misplaced would 
be such an attempt from the pulpit. At most, however, I have 
only been able to give a very condensed or synoptical view 
of the argument, and should therefore like that you would read 
these two chapters, along with the other works that I have re- 
commended on the internal evidence for the truth of Christi-’ 
anity. The chapter which follows, on the portable character 
of the evidence for Christianity, has been severely remarked on 
by eritics as wholly incongruous and out of place in an argu- 
ment which should have been wholly intellectual, without any 
mixture of the practical and the cconomie. It may beso. But I 
confess an irresistible temptation to enter on a walk which has 
been little explored—I mean the rationale of a missionary ope- 
ration, as connected with and grounded on the self-evideticing 
power of the Bible. And the subject is not the less inviting, that 
it subserves the vindication both of a home and a foreign mis- 
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and that-af carrying the message of salvation over the whole’ 
earth, and preaching the gospel to every creature under heaven, 

11. Let me, also, for such reasons as those already given, de~ 
volve on your own private studies all the topics which occupy 
the fourth and last book of my work upon the Evidences, The 
first chapter treats of the canon of Scripture, where you will 
observe, that, true to the principle which I have already advo- 
cated in your’ hearing, even the superior authority of a scrip- 
tural to an exscriptural writer, I have sought withm the Bible 
itself, for the chief evidences of the canonicity of the various 
books in the Old Testament, instead of resting, as many have 
done, the whole burden of the proof on the testimony of authors 
- out of the Bible. I had great pleasure in tracing the refer-: 
ences downward from the Pentateuch throughout the whole 6f 
the Hebrew Scriptures, till we came to the most signal and 
conclusive demonstration of the sacred respect in which the 
whole are held, which we gather from the quotations and from 
. the manner in which they are spoken of by Christ and His 
apostles. I honestly belicve, that, by such a process for the 
establishment of the canon, vou laya hundred-fold firmer basis 
on which to rest the divinity of the Hebrew Scriptures, than 
can possibly be constructed from all the materials of ail the 
other testimony and erudition which have been brought to 
bear upon this question. ‘The canonicity of the New Testa- 
ment rests, we admit, on a different foundation—on the general 
consent of the primitive churches, and the numerous attesta- . 
tions which can be gathered from the most esteemed Christian 
Fathers of the three first centuries. : 

12. Let me next entreat your special attention to the views 
I have brought forward on the inspiration of Scripture. I have 
only to offer one caution, lest on this subject you should be 
misled into a form of expression, which some of pure and 
orthodox sentiment might not perhaps be altogether prepared 
for. I contend for the optimism of the Bible, which is really 
tantamount to contending for its plenary inspiration, Only I 
will not affirm positively, in how far the inspired men wrote at 
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were left, each to the idiomatic east and peculiarity of his own 
genius: That they were so left in some degree, or that the in- 
spiring force from above did not overbear them all into one 
style and manner of expression, is evident from the charac-- 
teristic varicties which obtain between the different writers— 
as between Paul and John, for example, where the difference is 
as palpable as between Thucydides and Xenophon. Still, how- 
ever, though this may affect the question of thé modus oper- 
and, it does not in the least affoct the question of the opus 
operatum as being altogether perfect, unerring, infallible. This 
is to all intents and purposes an advocacy for plenary inspira- 
tion; but lest you should be misunderstood, when you affirm 
the possibility of the authors being left, in some degree, to their 
own characteristic and constitutional idiosynerasy of style 
and manner, do not omit to say, that it is only a question in 
how far God, the author of this Bible and of every word in it, 
chooses to avail Himself of the ordinary, and how far of the 
extraordmary inflaences—all of which are at His own perfect 
command and disposal, and that therefore however this ques- 
tion be determined, or if not determined at all, because in- 
determinable, still the whole Bible is Seorvevetos, and the 
Yeorrvevotia 1s as complete, for the object of producing an ab- 
solutely perfect and altogether immaculate Bible, as if it had 
been carried the length of overbearing all the human pecu- 
liarities of temperament and habit and genius, by which the 
different writers both of the Old and New Testaments are so 
obviously characterized. | 

13, The last topic to which I would direct your attention, is 
one that I have scarcely more than germinated in my third 
chapter, where I treat of the internal evidence as a criterion for 
the canon and inspiration of Scripture. I say only germinated, 
for I think this a subject capable of being developed or expand- 
ed into many most important, and still unheard-of applications 
—so important that I at one time meditated the appropriation 
of a whole week in our session to a fuller exposition of our 
views. But this I cannot afford, and must now proceed in- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


GENERAL APPLICATION OF OUR VIEWS ON THE EVIDENCES 
OF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 


l. Tue most solid foundation for a natural theology we hold. 
to be the manifestation of God unto the conscienee—of which 
manifestation, however, we will not affirm that the great truth 
revealed by it is seen by us in the light of a first principle, or: 
in virtue of what some would term the intuitive sense of a 
Divinity within us. We rather think that the felt supremacy 
of conscience is the first object of notice, or that which we take 
the first and immediate hold of; and that by the rapid infer- 
ence of but one step, there is promptly and powerfully sug- 
gested the idea, and not the idea only, but the conviction of a 
God. The sense of a master faculty in the soul, and which is 
throned there as the arbitcr of right and wrong, conducts us 
from the feeling of a law in the heart, to the faith of a Judge 
and a Lawgiver who placcd it there—of whose existence we 
read in the felt reality of conscience, and in the lessons of 
which conscience, we also read of His character and will) We 
cannot, therefore, with any confidence dogmatize it as an ar- 
ticie of ours, that there is such a thing as an innate belief of 
Deity—thinking as we do that it accords better with the ob- 
served order of the human faculties, that, mstcad of an original 
and instinctive faith we shall regard it as the result of a deri- 
vative process, so quick it may be that we are sensible neither 
of time nor of succession in the transition of the mind from its 
premises to its conclusion—yet a real transition notwithstand- 
ing, a reasoning upward from the effcct to its cause; and, as 
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its being first known, but a doctrine which rests on @ previous 
fact or finding, being itself reared and sustained on the founda- 
tion of an argumentum a posteriori. 

2. But, however the mental philosophy of this question may 
be settled, one thing is certain—that the natural theology of 
conscience is the alone natural theology of the species at 
_ large, and the only one which can be turned to great and ge- 
neral account 1n practice, or is of much influence in the busi- 
ness of the pulpit. The theology of academic demonstration 
should seldom, if ever, be made the subject of more than a 
passing notice there; and that chiefly in words of remonstrance 
for the occasional philosophic Learers, when trying to arouse 
them from their deep indifference to that God, of whose reality 
even the seienee which themselves so much idolize, gives such 
wtniking attestations. And yet should this take effect, it will 
but throw them back on the theology of conscience, which, 
aiter all, forms the main staple of those first and rudimental 
lessons in which a minister should deal. Nor is it a theology 
which he needs to prove. He might with all safety proceed 
upon it. Ele wul find the popular mimd even of the rudest 
congregation pre-occupied therewith, and in a state of readi- 
ness and recipiency for any right demonstration which he may 
be pleased to ground upon it. And it is this natural theology, 
and not the other, which brings to recognition the moral cha- 
racter and perfections of the Deity; which invests him with 
the high state and sovereignty of a Lawgiver; which has to 
do with jurisprudence, as founded on God’s richtful authority 
over the creatures whom He has formed. It is thus that we 
find a ready-made inlet both to the fears and the consciences 
of the people ; and that when we speak to them of guilt and 
of danger, and of a righteous God who is angry with sinners 
every day, and of a future reckoning at His judgment-seat, and 
of the dread vengeance which awaits the impenitent and un- 
vodly—it is not a strange matter which we bring to their ears, 
nor do we speak to them in vocables either unfelt or unknown. 

3. But we must not let any single object monopolize the 
whole field of vision. Some when they have first made diseo- 
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very of this natural theology of conscience, would forthwith 
place out of view the theology which is grounded on the evi- 
dence of design, as manifested in the laws and dispositions of 
the material world. To make the room which they demand 
for their own idea, they not only would subordinate all others 
—they would dispossess all others; and thus it is, that ina 
certain London school, there is now arising a sort of town-made 
theology, which would make no account of the philosophy of 
external nature, or of its contributions to the cause of theism. 
They scem to contend that the primary evidence of conscience 
should carry, and that exclusively, our belief ina God. In this 
they are not far wrong; but wrong they most assuredly are in 
affirming the utter nullity of the argument from design. We 
trust to have made it palpable that it is in no way affected by 
the sophistries of Hume; and that the workmanship of naturer 
affords a firm experimental basis on which to reason for the 
artificer who frarned it—serving for the indication of a God, 
and not merely for an illustration of His wisdom and of His 
ways, ‘They who deny this, though for the sake, it may be, of 
magnifying one evidence at the expense and to the disparage- 
ment of another, would in fact put out one of the lights of 
theology—a lesser light, if they will, but sufficient to challenge 
the consideration of all physical inquirers; and failing this, 
to condemn their heedlessness of a God. Yet while we thus 
contend that nature, throughout all her departments, teems 
with the evidences of design and so of a Designer, it is the 
high prerogative of conscience——not only to tell us first of the 
existence of God, but to be, anterior to revelation, the alone 
informer of His righteousness, and so the alone teacher of the 
moral! relationship in which we stand to Him. We most will- 
ingly, therefore, award to this highest faculty of our nature its 
rightful pre-eminence in the theology of nature—insomuch that 
to its lessons the philosopher as well as the peasant must at 
length come, to learn of God, as the Parent and Governor of 
the human family. Nay, we are willing that, on the intimation 
of conscience alone, the question of His existence should be 
held as determined ; and that it should not be kept in abey- 
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ance till the explorers of the material world make report to us 
of their discoveries, and tell what traces or what manifestations 
they have found in their respective fields of observation. We 
hold that each scicnce has its natural theology ; and that each 
teems, not only with specimens of the workmanship, but with 
proofs for the being of a God. But that 1s no reason why we 
should be constantly laying at this foundation, or keeping this 
most momentous of all doctrines perpetually on its trial—and 
that too, when, with a voice so audible, and a hght so over- 
powering, even at the earliest stages of a man’s mental and moral 
history,—this is a truth which has been already given to him. 
We are, therefore, most abundantly willing that man should 
go forth upon nature, not now in quest of a God, but pre-oc- 
cupied with a full sense and conviction of His reality—knowing 
Him, and that with an assurance which requires no argumen- 
tative addition, to be the Author and Artificer of this goodly — 
universe; and making a study of Iltm there, not to learn of 
His existence, but to learn of His ways—just as we should 
make study of a volume, not to verify its authorship, but to 
ascertain the mind and manner of its author, and to acquire 
the lessons of that work which had issued from his hands. 

4, Now to us there seems an analogy or a counterpart to all 
this in the evidences of Christianity. For, first, if there be 
enough in the human conscience to ensure a reception for the 
doctrines of the natural, there seems also enough to ensure a 
reception for the doctrines of the revealed theology. For the 
truth of both, we believe, there is a way to the consciences of 
men. If in the oneease the doctrine of a God, simply on being 
propounded and avithout any formal attempt to prove tt, can 
find, as it were, an access for itself to the innermost convie- 
tions of a man’s spirit, the same holds of the doctrine of a 
Saviour. We might work the faith of the gospel in the minds 
of others, though we should deal only with the subject-matter 
and never once advert to its credentials—or rather in the ex- 
hibition of this subject-matter, its best and highest credentials 
might become patent to the eye of an observer, and in virtue of 
its own self-evidencing power, his convictions might be carried. 
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We have repeatedly affirmed in your hearing, that of all the 
evidences, this in our estimation is the one of first-rate quality ; 
and that mainly to its efficacy do we look for the Christianiza-. 
tion of the people. To us it is a contemplation big with in- 
terest, that for the establishment of a right and rational belief, 
whether in the doctrines of the natural or the revealed theology, 
we have a direct highway through the consciences of the pec- 
ple; and that within the homestead of thetr own bosoms there 
are such vouchers for the truth, as that the bare statement of 
it may carry not their blind, but their enlightened acquiescence 
—and this without the aid either of logical or historieal demon- 
strations. Yet it follows not that we should undervalue these, 
whether the argument from design for the existenec of a God, 
or the argument from history for the truth of the Christian 
miracles, and so for the truth of the Christian religion. Hach 
of these arguments has a force and a most Important practical 
function of its own—the former, if not to make an atheist 
pious, at lcast to condemn his atheism; the latter, if not to 
make an infidel a faithful follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, at 
least to condemn his infidelity. We believe that, in either case, 
it is only the evidence which passes through the organ of con- 
science that tells personally and influentially gp the heart or 
character of man-—so as in the first instance to make him feel 
duteously towards God, and in the second instance, either to 
awaken a concern for his soul, or to make him feel desirously 
after its salvation. But that is no reason why all other evidence 
must therefore be discarded, whether theargument of final causes, 
or the historical argument for the truth of Christianity. Of the 
fatter, more especially, it has been long our opinion that an 
historical demonstration of the reality of the Christian miracles 
should still do at present what the actual and ocular exhibi- 
tion of them either did or ought to have done in the days of 
the apostles. Even then the sight of miracles did not of itself 
convert or Christianize men, any more than the record of them, 
however strong or satisfying its credentials, can of itself do 
now. But there is one thing which it both should and can do. 
The sight of the miracles then should at the very lcast have 
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secured a respectful attention for what the apostles said; and 
the proof of these miracles now, should secure the same re-_ 
spectful attention for what the apostles have written. In 
either case the subject-matter of Christianity is brought into 
immediate contact with the mind of the inquirer; and then 
it is that the converting evidence comes into play, or that evi- 
dence which worketh the faith that is unto salvation. They 
are only the credentials within the book which are of prevail- 
ing force to make the intent reader a disciple of the Lord Jesus; 
but they are the credentials without the book which point the 
inquirer s way to this sacred volume, and should be of prevail- 
ing force to fix his attention on that word; whereunto, if he 
give earnest heed, the day will dawn and the day-star arise in 
his heart. Such then is the high and important funetion of 
the historical evidence, and we are therefore unwilling to give 
it up—just as unwilling as to give up the argument of design 
in natural theology. It is of all others the best adapted to the 
philosophical habitudes of our day—as serving to Indicate, and 
by a process of sound derivative observation to certify the facts 
of a religion which professes to be founded upon fact; and 
which, therefore, the worshippers of modern science cannot, 
but by a traversal of their own principles, with ineredulity - 
turn from. Ye do not say that if they stop short and refuse 

to read the Bible, even aftcr it has been irresistibly proved on — 
historic grounds to be a written message from heaven to earth 
—this proof will have the effect to convert them ; but it will 
have the effect to condemn them, because they do stop short, 
and because this book, of far the brightest and highest creden- 
tials among all within the compass of bygone authorship, haw 
been suffered to remain unread and unopened by them. We 
are sensible that to have the belief which saves the soul, the 
proudest of our philosophers is on a level with the homeliest of 
our peasants, -and must drink in truth at the same fountain- 
head---that is, immediately at the fountain-head of inspiration. 
But that is no reason why we should turn with disdain from 
the historical evidence, which, to the eye of scholars, is the 
most direct and legible of all those evidences that lead to the 
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Bible, as an authentie and authoritative record of the will of 
God. We cannot be indifferent to an argument, the best fitted 
to tell, on the comparatively few it may be, but these the highest 
class of thinkers in our land—and either to overbear them, 
should they venture to assert the cause of infidelity on the field 
of literary debate; or better still, to propitiate their friend- 
ship forthe gospel of Jesus Christ, and secure the benefit of an. 
example which might opcrate with salutary and wide-spread 
influence on society at large. 

5. It will at once be seen, however, that this is not an argu- 
ment for the pulpit, where 1t 1s your proper office to bring the 
Word of God to bear immediately on human consciences, The 
great use of the historical evidence is, that it shuts men up to 
the reading of their Bibles-——an exercise again, which, if ho- 
nestly and prayerfully gone through, will shut them up unto the 
faith, The study of the one brings them within sight. of the 
subject-matter of Christianity ; but it is only in the study of 
this subject-matter that they come within sight of those things 
which tell with convincing and converting energy on the soul 
of man. There are some who must be satisfied with the cre- 
dentials of the messenger, cre they will hear the message; but 
they who come to church have placed themselves already within 
the hearing of it, where surely the business on hand 1s to set 
forth not the messengers but the message, and all the more that 
it bears within itself the evidence of its own truthfulness—that 
too being the only evidence which gives the faith that is unto 
salvation. It were surely preposterous to attempt the doing of 
that mediately which might be done immediately—or to try an 
wvidence which is placed at the distance of at least one remove 
from the human conscience, when in circumstances for wielding 
the evidence at first hand, which comes into juxtaposition there- 
with. This consideration is decisive with the great majority of 
congregations, where they are but the few who have the educa- 
tion or the leisure for the prosecution of the historical or lte- 
rary argument. But even for these few, it were a most absurd 
preference of the remote and the secondary to the primary and 
the direct, to deliver a sermon on the bearers of the divine 
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communication, where by preaching on the substance of it, you 
bring at once the self-evidencing power into operation, and thus 
open a way for the truth and the authority of God’s own voice. 

6. But it is even not your business in the pulpit to expatiate 
on the virtues of this self-evidencing power, or on the rationale 
of its influence and effect over the convictions of men. That. 
ig my business, not yours. To you-belongs the executive task, 
not of theorizing on this internal evidence, but of putting it | 
inte actual operation. Be assured that you might be as unintel- 
higible to the great mass of your hearers in describing the pro- 
cess of their understandings, when by means of the internal 
evidence they come to discern, and disecrn rightly, that God 
is in the Scriptures of a truth—as if you described to them 
Berkeley's Theory of Vision, which assigns, and with perfect 
justness, all the footsteps of that procedure by which the home- 
liest peasant judges on the evidence of his outward senses, and 
with as great aceuracy as docs the most accomplished philo- 
sopher, of magnitudes and distances in the perspective before 
him. Now, it is almost as little a theme for the pulpit to 
philosophize on the former as it is to philosophize onthe latter 
of these two processes—ou the method or law of the spiritual, 
as on the method or law of the sensible vision. Your proper 
and precise employment is not to explain the process, but to 
set it working. Your office is not to deseribe, but to stimulate 
this operation, Here we may have to do with its rationale— 
there what you have to do with is the exceution of it. We do 
not say that by any agency of yours you can achieve the whole 
of this great fulfilment—that is the translation of the mind of 
any hearer from darkness to the marvellous light of the gospels 
Nevertheless you bear a certain, and ecnerally speaking, an in- 
dispensable part in it; and that is simply the presentation 
of those truths, which, with the blessing of God, when rightly 
seen or rightly apprehended, are of power so to enlighten as to 
sanctify and save the soul.* We say, with the blessing of God ; 
for while it is your task to place the doctrines of His word within 
view of the people, it is His Spirit who opens their hearts to 
attend to them, opens thcir eyes to behold them, opens their 
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understandings to understand them ; and all soas that the gos- 
pel enters into their minds with power, and with the Holy 
Ghost, and with much assurance. In other words, your func- 
tion, as a fellow-worker with God, is:to preach this gospel. 
It is to cast the seed into the ground, which groweth up you 
know not how—just as little, it may be, as the sower knoweth 
of physiology, or the secret processes of vegetation. What you 
have to deal with is the subject-matter of Christianity; and 
your proper care, as faithful stewards of the mysteries of God, 
is to see that the things which are written pass without change 
or injury from the Bible to the pulpit, where they become i 
vour mouth the things which are spoken. Your part 1s to cast 
them abroad among the people, and to look for those showers 
of grace from on high which penctrate the soil of the heart, 
and by a process there to you untraceable, and which it Js not 
at all your province to describe, cause the fruits of righteousness 
to spring up abundantly. 

7. It is thus, in fact, that every man ought to proceed, 
whether it be the aim to make good his own Christianity or the 
Christianity of others, The Bible is the instrament that he 
works by—the Ioly Spirit is the agent whom he secks to ; and 
by dint of earnest study on the one hand, and earnest supphi- 
cation on the other, light out of darkness is made to arise upon 
his soul; yet not a light as we have already said without evi- 
dence, but a light by evidence ; and in virtue of which, his 1s a 
rational and intelligent faith—recommending itsclf to the na- 
tural faculties of observation and consciousness, even though a 
supernatural Being has had to do with the production of it. 
~ We shall not repeat the explanations that we have given of this 
process, but would rather found upon it that most fruitful of ail 
advices in the study of divinity—a prayerful reading of the 
Bible—the only sure and direct way by which each might verify 
the process in his own experience. It is on this consideration 
that I have not recommended a great amount or variety of read- 
ing on the external evidence for the truth of Seripture. Ihave 
only specified a few books upon the subject ; but those who 
have a decided aptitude or taste for this walk of professional 
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literature, will easily find their way to the requisite authorship 
by which to prosecute and extend it. My wish, I confess, is 
that your chief study should be in the book, rather than about 
the book; and that ample room should be left for the more 
prolific of these two studies—when by one and the same effort 
your mind is brought into converse or juxtaposition, both with | 
the contents of the message, and with the very best and most 
satisfying of its credentials. You know that I want all of you 
to be acquainted, and some of you to be singularly and super- 
latively accomplished in the whole scholarship of the Christian 
evidences—and that in order to strengthen the bulwarks of the 
Church, or for the purpose of your holding argument, whether 
for defence or conviction, with its adversaries and aliens of all 
classes. But I want none of you so to linger at the threshold 
as to remain without, strangers to the glorics of the inner 
temple ; or in other words, that you should tarry at the pre- 
cincts of the sacred volume, and meanwhile keep aloof from 
those doctrines which announce both their own truth and their 
own preciousness. However humbling it may be to the pride 
of science, we will not disguise the truth, that for any saving 
influence, you get at your faith in the very way in which the 
homeliest peasant gets at his, even though he should have re- 
ceived the impulse to his Bible under the parental roof, and you 
should have reccived it within the wails of a university. You 
begin upon equal terms; or rather, if he entered on the habit 
which I now recommend at the commencement of his boyhood, 
and you only enter on it now, he has the advantage of an earlier 
outset on the right path which guides to that knowledge of 
God and of Jesus Christ that is life everlasting. But I have 
no reason to presume that the Bible has not been your daily 
companion as long as it has been his; and all I want to impress 
upon you-is, that the scholarship of a college should never lead | 
you to slight or to slacken that humbler, it may be thought, but 
still that right and religious and only productive scholarship 
which 1s common to you both, and in the prosecution of which 
it is that both are in the like favourable circumstances for be- 
coming wise unto salvation. It is the Spirit shining upon the 
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word which illuminates the soul of each of these inquirers— 
the fruit of their earnest perusals and their earnest prayers. 

8, And what is true of the process by which. to make good 
our own Christianity, is alike true of the process by which to 
make good the Christianity of others—the special office of 
clergymen. On this subject we are not aware of a more in- 
structive passage in the whole Bible than is the brief utterance 
made by the apostles, when under the foeling that it was not 
for them to leave the word of God and to serve tables, they 
resigned into the hands of deacons, the care and management 
of those alms which had been contributed for the poor. Their 
saying pleased the whole multitude; but the part of their say- 
ing of weightiest application to our present argument is, that 
“we will give ourselves wholly to prayer and to the ministry 
of the word.” What we lay our chief stress upon is the eo-ordi- 
nate importance given to these two things, preaching and prayer. 
Béth are indispensable. It is the word of God, and nothing 
else, deposited in the heart, which germinates the faith that is 
unto salvation—even as it is the seed, to which the word has 
been compared, and nothing else, deposited in the soil, that 
germinates the fruits of the carth. But just as in the economy 
of the world there can be no natural vegetation without the 
descent of rain from the heavens—so in the economy of grace 
there can be no spiritual vegetation without the descent of 
living water from on high. For the one essential element of 
this operation—that is, the word—there must be preaching ; 
for the other essential element there must be prayor—an ex- 
pedient alike available, whether for our own Christianity or 
‘that of others. If for our own, then are we told that God giveth 
His Holy Spirit to them who ask it ; if for others, then are we: 
told that God willeth intercessions to be made forall men, and 
on the express ground, too, that He willeth all men tobe saved 
and to come te the knowledge of the truth. _ 

9. We trust you already perceive that the agoney. of the 
Spirit in the production of saving faith docs not stipersede the 
law of evidence in the mind of the hearer, or that law which 
binds together his resulting conviction with its proximate 
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cause In the proof or argument which went before it. But we 
vo further and say, that neither does this doctrine of the 
Spirit supersede the law or method of demonstration on the 
part of the speaker, or exempt him from the duty of selecting 
and arranging so those topics of Scripture in which heyjs to 
deal as to make a right and orderly distribution of this argu- 
ment. We must deal with scriptural as we should with natural 
reasons—that is, deal with them logically. We must study the 
fitness of this one and that other doctrine in the objective reve- 
~ jation, to this one and that other state of the subjective mind, 
in the hearcrs whom we address. Some, says the apostle Jude, 
save with fear—that is, if there be any stout-hearted sinner in the 
congregation, shake him out of his hardthoed by the terrors of 
thelaw. Ofcthers, he says, have compassion, making a differenee 
—that is, if there bea contrite or trembling penitent amongst 
them, ply him in all tenderness with the gospel offers of recop- 
ciliation. Itis most true that the Spirit alone gives effect to all 
our teaching, and yet there is a better and a worse method of 
teaching notwithstanding ; and just as much as there is a best 
way of propounding to scholars the lessons of any science, so there 
is a best way of propounding to its disciples, according to the 
capacities and the progress of each, the lessons of Christianity 
10. Let me therefore specify what these lessons are,,at least 
such of them as are of most vital importance—and with seme 
regard, too, to the order in which they succced each other, or 
to the relation which they bear either to different states of 
mind, or different stages of inquiry. We are fully persuaded 
of these lessons, that in virtue of an inherent evidence they 
are able to work out the manifestation of their own truth to 
the consciences of hearers; and that thus the business of the 
pulpit might be made to exemplify the demonstrations of 
the class-room. We hold it- therefore our most appropriate 
concluding effort, to point out the connexion between the 
theory, if it may be so called, which has been propounded here, 
and its corresponding verification in your practice hereafter ; 
or between the lessons of our professorial course, and the 
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11, Let me intimate in one brief sentence the first and ear- 
hest state of recipiency in which you will find even the rudest 
and the most unfurnished:of your hearers. Each has a con- 
sclence with a sense of God and His law; and each has a con- 
sciousness with a sense of guilt because of deficiency therefrom. 
On this rudimental stage, if it may be so.called, of the religious 
scholarship, both the light of nature and the light of revelation 
shed their concurrent attestations ; and if the Spirit interpose, 
whose office it 1s to convince of sin, He ean both arm the denun- 
clations of Scripture with greater force and fearfulness to the 
sinner’s ear, and tell him more emphatically than ever the deep 
ungodlincss of his own heart—not inscribing aught that is new 
either on the outer or the inner tablet, but making the charac- 
ters of both stand forth more brightly and Icgibly to the view of 
the inquirer. With such an instrument, in the hands of such 
am agent-—with such a doctrine to preach and such a Spirit to 
pray for, you are in a state of full equipment for subduing the 
people under you ; and those of them who listen as they ought, 
and feel as they ought, are in a state of full preparation for 
this great initial lesson of the Christian discipleship. You 
may proceed therefore at once to tell them of an angry God 
and an undone eternity, and of a sentence from which, under 
the jugt and unchangeable government of Him who wields the 
seeptre of the universe, and is Lord of the spirits of all flesh, 
there 1s no escaping; and of the high authority of Heaven’s 
law and the dignity and sacredness of Heaven’s throne. Knovw- 
ing these terrors of the Lord, your work, and a work on which 
you might enter at once or from the very commencement of 
your ministry, 1s to persuade men. 

12. But though you begin thus, you do not end thus. Yours 
is not a message of despair, but of glad tidings and of great 
joy. It may be right to alarm, but this only to excite inquiry 
and desire after a place of escape and safety. It may be right 
to warn your spiritual patients of their discase, but this that 
they may be Iced to welcome the great and only Physician. The 
same sermon might give forth a demonstration of both, or one 
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the reception and the operation of it. There are in the science 
of salvation, if I may thus speak, as in all other subjects and 
sciences—there are the elementary lessons which guide and 
qualify for the lessons of a higher discipleship. Accordingly, 
we are told that the law is a schoolmaster for bringing unto 
Christ. There should,therefore be the preaching of the law as 
well as the preaching of the gospel. Neither should be ne- 
lected by any minister; though with that usual .diversity of 
gifts which is observable both in the economy of nature and of 
grace, one may be better qualified for the first, and so bea 
Boanerges, or son of thunder, another may be better qualified 
for the second, and so be a Barnabas, or son of consolation. 
And thus might we recognise in every Christian Church some 
whose peculiar talent it is to arouse and convince, and some 
whose peculiar talent it is to heal and to convert; and, to give 
but one specimen more of this variety, some who have acquired 
their experience and skill in the more advanced stages of this 
Christian education, and whose special faculty it is to build up 
or tocdify. There are distinct functions or departments in this 
work of spiritual architecture; and had we as many distinct 
functionaries as functions, which we have not, then should we 
be able to point out him who planteth and him who watereth _ 
—the man who can break whole hearts, and the man who can ~ 
heal broken ones—the wise master-builder who lays the founda: 
tion, the labourer who succeeds and who builds thercupon. 
*13. But my present subject is not the right constitution for a 
Chureh, or what ought to be the varicty of its labourers—-it is 
to let you know what is the actual variety of your future 
labours, and in the prosecution of which you will find, that, to 
meet all the essential lessons in which you deal, there may, 
even with the homeliest and most unlettered of your hearers, 
be a conscience to own and a capacity to receive them. I have 
already affirmed this of the lesson that they are great sinners, 
and the same we affirm as confidently of the lesson that Christ 
ia a preat Saviour. There is, however, this distinction between 
the two—that whereas for convincing them of sin, they have 
both a conscience which could tell them what sin is, and a con- 
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sciousness which could tell that themselves are sinners; and 
thus, with their previous knowledge both of the objective and 
the subjective, they can recognise the accordance between 
what the Bible says they are, and what they find themselves 
to be—they have no such previous knowledge of the objective 
Jesus Christ, as might help them to understand the fitness or 
power of His mediatorship for their salvation. The doctrine of . 
Christ anc of Him ¢rucified was a complete novelty to the world ; 
yet novelty though it is, there is a counterpart something in 
the human spirit to mect and to answer it. The sinner could 
never have devised or discovered such a method of salvation ; 
but after it is proposed, he might discern, and that with the 
most vivid of all perceptions, for he might feel, its perfect adap- 
tation to the urgent sense that is within him of the necessities 
of his moral nature; and thus although food had been a novel- 
ty, yet when presented for the first time to the man in want 
of it, his hunger would lead him to appropriate, and thus to 
experience, the virtue it had to relieve and to sustain him. So 
may the bread of life which came down from heaven draw the 
soul towards it, of him who labouring under the burden of his 
cuilt, now hungers and thirsts after righteousness. 

14. It is thus that conscience has to do not only with the 
doctrine of sin, but with the doctrine of a Saviour. There is a 
felt harmony between the objective and the subjective in both, 
If with the one, the truth of Scripture have its vouchers and its 
recommendations in the heart of man when convinced of whiat 
he is—with the other, the truth of Scripture has its vouchers 
and its recommendations also in the heart of man-when con- 
vinced of what he needs: and the intervention of the Spirit is 
as much called for in the latter as in the former manifestation. 
It is He who takes of the things of Christ,-which are the things 
that the Bible tells of Christ, and shows them unto the soul— 
just as it is He also who makes known to the soul its guilt and 
its nakcdness. It is then that the blood of Christ 1s felt to be 
that which is precisely suited to it, and the sacrifice of a divine 
High-priest to be the only adequate satisfaction for the sin 
committed against a divine Lawgiver. It is in the believing 
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contemplation of this great article of our faith, that the mis- 
givings of conscience are appeased, and God maintains the 
sacredness of His character even in the act of passing by the 
transgressions of His rebellious children. The same Spirit 
who before convinced of sin now convinces of Righteousness, 
and the peace of the sinner is laid on a secure foundation, 
when freed from His guilty fears. He is made to see that God 
is just while the justifier of them who believe in Jesus. 

15. This should be the grand theme of your ministrations, 
and so much was 1t the capital figure in his scheme of doc- 
trinc, that Paul said to one of his churches, that he was deter- 
mined to know nothing amongst them, save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified. The great initial obstacle in the way of our 
being right with God—the knot of difficulty which has to be 
untied—the separating barricr, and what stands as a wall of 
iron between us and our reconciliation, is—How shall I, a 
sinner, find acecptance with a God of justice? This, if not at 
all times the formally uttered, is the universally felt complaint 
of conscious and guilty nature; and this, we repeat, can only 
be met and only be satisfied, by the setting forth of Jesus 
Christ as the propitiation for the sins of the world. It is this 
which resolves the question—whcrewithal shall I appear before 
God? You appear in the name of Christ—with His death as 
your discharge from condemnation, and His rightcousness as 
your right to the rewards of cternity. It is thus that He is 
offered, even to the chief of sinners ; and it is your closing with 
this offer which forms the turning point of your salvation. On 
the part of God it is freely held ont to you; on your part it is 
simply laid hold of. I wish I could adequately express the 
naked simplicity of this transaction. It is a statement on His 
part ; itis a beltefon yours. It is a gift on His part; it is an 
acceptance on yours. Like the lifting up of the serpent in the 
wilderness, it is the presentation of an object on His part; it 
is a looking to that object upon yours. It is a eall or invitation 
on His part; it is a compliance upon yours, On His part it is 
& promise, on yours it is a trusting in the performance of it. 
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firmer the confidence on his part, the surer will be the coun- 
terpart fulfilment on the part of God, who, now that the great 
expiation has been rendered, can, without disparagement to the 
law, extend full indemnity to them who have broken it, can be 
just whilst the justifier of Him who believes in Jesus. 

16. You have so to deal with your people as to gain them 
over to this simple credence in the averments of the gospel. 
It is the very simplicity of such a faith which forms an obstacle 
in the way of conceiving it. Tho legal spirit of man feels all 
its tendencies traversed, and so does not readily coalesce with 
this method of salvation. The ambassador from Syria thought 
it too meagre a prescription for his leprosy to bathe im the 
waters of Jordan; and such too is the feeling of many an in- 
quirer, when told to wash out hs sins in the blood of the 
Lamb. He wants to obtain his qualification for heaven in a 
more operose way, than by a simple faith in a simple testimony 
to believe and live. In all likelihood he would have enter- 
tained the matter more willingly, had the behef been to be 
reached by him along the footsteps of a lengthened and logical 
demonstration. But he cannot understand the virtue which 
hes in the bare proposition that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ine to the Scriptures—and secn too, not through a medium of 
reasoning, but in the light as it were of its own simple mani- 
festation. Nevertheless it 1s even so; and it is your part to 
labour so with the conscicnees of your people, that between the 
statements of Scripture, and the state of their own hearts, this 
light may be made to arise. -It was thus that Paul travailed 
in birth among his converts till Christ was formed in them. 
There was in this operation what he termed a striving in 
prayer—not prayer, however, without a ministration of the 
word, nor yet a ministration of the word without prayer, but 
by the fruitful union of both, he worked mightily, yet with full 
dependence on the grace that worked in him mightily; and 
thus the gospel came unto them, not in word only, but also in 
power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance. 

17. But this result will not follow with any other than that 
free gospel by which salvation is represented as not of works, 
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but altogether of grace. It is only by the pure word of truth 
that the mind of your people can be carried. I cannot, exag- 
gerate the feeling I have of its importance-—that the heralds 
of mercy should make overture of eternal life to all who hear 
them on the footing of a gift, the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, and this without mixture and without com- 
position, apart from conditions and from all consideration of: 
any mghtcousness of our own, There is nothing that will so 
mar the success of your preaching, or throw so fatal an obstruc- 
tion in the way of it, as if you piece the merit of human obedi- 
ence along with the merit of Christ, and so make them both 
enter togethor into the foundation of their acceptance with God. 
It is true that the foundation on which you invite them to lean 
must be a foundation of righteousness; but it will give way 
under them, it will not long sustain even the tranquillity of 
their own spirits, unless this be exclusively and altogether the 
righteousness of Christ. And while you thus urge upon them 
the perfect simplicity of the object, you must also demand 
from them a like simplicity in the act of faith. You must 
never cease to tell them that it is by faith alone, by faith with- 
‘out works, that they are justified. I wish that upon this sub- 
ject I could make adequate conveyance to your minds of the 
mind and spirit of Paul in his epistle to the Galatians. There 
you will find what I labour to impress as that which holds an 
indispensable and an initial place in the ministry of the gos- 
pel, and without which the people under you will never attain 
to solid peace, just because they have not been led to lean their 
whole weight on a compact and homogeneous basis. To admit 
the righteousness of man by ever so little into the title-deed of 
heaven, is to admit a flaw into the security. It ts to vitiate 
our claim for that purchased inheritance which Christ won by 
His own services when He stood alone, and of the people there 
were none with Him, The utterance of His name—when all 
our dependence—ascends to God like the incense of a sweet- 
smelling savour, But a single iota along with it of dependence 
on ourselves, is like the dead fly ina pot of ointment, which 
takes all its healing virtue out of the medicine, and Christ be- 
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comes of no effect to us. On Him we must rest exclusively, 
else we shall fall from grace, and that because the groundwork 
of our confidence, like the feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, is 
- partly of clay and partly of iron. In other words, the doctrine 
of Justification by faith is powerless, if it be not of justification 
by faith alone, This is the great battle-axe which, in the 
«hand of the Spirit, gives might and efficacy to the demonstra- 
tions of the pulpit. Its singlencss is that in which its great 
strength lies, for then it is out and out of one divine quality, 
without mixture and without contamination. Thus freed from 
all that is adventitious, it is the pure aliment of the soul; and 
the report thereof by the mouth of the preacher is that pure 
word the entrance of which giveth light, even the marvellous 
light of the gospel. It ig this simple revelation which gives 
health to the wearied spirit, and causes it greatly to delight in 
the abundance of truth and peace.* . 
18. Such J hold to be the foundation of all real Christianity, 
but we are not to be laying at it constantly. Christianity 
does not end thus; it only begins thus. Doubtless, the first 
thing to be attended to in our relation with God, is that 
the enmity of nature shall be turned into peace. I have been 
endeavouring to point out by how very simple a transition 
this is effected. Peace is the universal proclamation. It is 
held out to every man. If man will only ecase from his dis- 
trust, God hath ceased from His displeasure, and now calls on 
every son and every daughter of Adam to draw nigh. The 
ministers of the gospel are His ambassadors on this errand of 
the world’s pacification ; and in discharge of this commission, 
they are authorized to make the free and unconditional tender 
of forgiveness and friendship from God to each and all of the 
human species. There is no speech nor language where their 
voice might not be heard—a voice of weleome and good-will 
from the merey-seat on high to all the sinners who are upon 


* It ig essential to the success of gospel preaching that the offers of reconcitin- 
tion shall be laid before men and urged on their acceptance upon the footing of 
free grace.—Rom. v. 11,15; vili.82: Gal. tii 2; v.4: Rom. xi, 6; vi 28: 1 John 
v. t1; Esaiah xlv. 22; John iij.J4: Rey. xxii. 17. 
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the face of the earth. And this invitation Is as specific as it 

is universal—so as either to be flung abroad without reserve in 

the hearing of the multitude, or laid at the feet and urged with 

all importunity and tenderness on the acceptance of each indi-- 
vidual, As messengers of this grace, you might either bear it 

fom house to house, or sound it forth in the midst of the great 

congregation. You can knock with it at every door, and soli-« 
cit admittanee for it into every heart. And if this offer of sal- 

vation might be thus freely held out on your part, it might be 

as freely laid hold of with simple trust and acceptance upon 

theirs. ‘They have to receive the offered boon; they have to 

believe in its reality, and according to their faith so is it done 

unto them, It is thus that the relation of peace with the 

Lawgiver in heaven is entered on; and this blessed change is 

felt in the siuner’s guilty bosom, who sees that in the blood of 
Christ his guilt is washed away; and as he looks with full 

assurance of heart on this transition from a state of war to a 

state of amity with God, has great peace and joy in the econ- 

templation of it. 

19, But it concerns us to know that this is not the only 
change consequent on our reception of the Christian faith. Its 
outset 1s peace, but its fruit and final result is holiness. The 
one is but the introduction to the other as the landing-place. 
There is nothing which I deem of greater importance in Chris- 
tianity, than the pure and perfect conjunction of these two ele- 
ments—all the more necessary for you to apprehend, that there 
is a tendeney to disjoin them. The gospel is so constructed 
that it, in the first instance, holds out to all who will, a secure 
and absolute reconciliation with God, nay, bids even the chief 
of sinners place his undoubting reliance thereupon—insomuch 
that, when it tells him of salvation by faith, it but tells him 
of this privilege that is all the surer in itself the more sure he 
is of it in his own mind. Nothing then can exceed the ful- 
ness of that warrant on which the believer might rejoice, and 
from the very outsct, in his felt and conscious peace with God. 
But the matter does not stop here. The revelation under 
which we sit is made up of more than one statement, just as 
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the theological system constructed thereupon 1s made up of 
more than one article. There is an offered reconciliation, in 
virtue of which the disciple on the moment of his believing may 
_ from the very first walk before God without fear; and there 1s 
also an offered regeneration, in virtue of which the same dis- 
ciple will from the very first enter on a new life, and walk 
ebefore God in righteousness and holiness all the days of it. 
And these two things are not only oficred, but enjoincd—trst, 
to accept of reconciliation, as when we are told in one place, 
Come, and I will reecive you; and second, to submit ourselves 
to regeneration, as when told in another place, Come, and I 
will pour out my Spirit upon you. Now what God, has thus 
joined, man would put asunder—as knowing not how far to put 
fully and freely together the gospel immunity and the gospel 
obligation. Some there are, who, to make room for the latter 
would impair and mutilate the former—that is, in order to 
secure the personal righteousness of the disciple, they would 
“lay their exceptions and qualifications on the grace by which 
he is pardoned. Others there are, who, to magnify this grace, 
and make all in all of it, would cast preceptive Christianity 
into the shade, if not sink it altogether—that is, in order to 
exalt the Saviour, would refuse all attention, not to the claims 
only, but to the character of the sinner, to the services which 
are expected at his hand, and that way of new obedrence by 
which alone the ransomed of the Lord can find an entrance 
into the Jerusalem above. But Christ will not be divided thus ; 
and if faith is to save us at all, it must be a whole faith in a 
whole testimony. The cssence of good preaching lies in har- 
monizing justification with sanctification, and in pressing them 
equally home. There is room for both in the Bible, and there 
should be room for both in your sermons. It is your part to 
make full declaration both of repentance towards God and of 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. There ought never to have 
been a couflict between these two great and high arguments— 
the one, in truth, being the animating principle by which the 
other is originated at the first, and carried forward through 
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successive stages of our moral and spiritual education, till we 
become perfect even as our Father in heaven is perfect. 

20. But I can prosecute these themes no longer, else I might 
have pointed out more explicitly how prolific they are of evi- 
dence, even to those whose opportunities give them access to 
nothing more than the subject-matter of Christianity, whether 
as road by themselves in the Bible, or as expounded to them 
by the minister from the pulpit. In this, and in this alone, 
there is cnough to challenge their attention at the outset ; 
enough to perpetuate this attention, and fasten it more and 
more ; enough to call forth the aspirations and the prayers of 
moral eaxnestness ; enough, with the manifestations of the Spirit, 
to unveil the glorics of the book, and cause to be felt as well 
as seen those profound and. precious adaptations to the neces- 
sities of the soul, which announce that the hand of a Divinity 
is there ; and finally, enough when, under the weight of this 
constraining influence, the inquirer is led to make the promises 
of Christianity his hope, and its precepts his task-work ; enough 
in the lights which are struck out between the word and his 
owh experience reciprocating therewith, to shed, at each new 
, step in his spiritual progress, a verification ever brightening 
and ever repeating, on the truth as itis in Jesus. And so it 
comes back to our old position, that the way to make right and 
rational believers in a parish is plainly and scripturally to 
preach the gospel to them. You do not need to set upa formal 
argument about its eredentials—not even to speak of them. 
You have but to make faithful exposition of the messare ; and 
this, in virtue of its own self-evidencing power, shuts men up 
unto the faith. 

21, This will beeome still more palpable, when, in the ulte- 
rior parts of our course, we are called on to set forth the doe- 
trines of the Christian revelation. 
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CHAPTER [X. 
ON SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


1. Now that your studies have been conducted thus far, 
you may not perhaps be prepared for the announcement that, 
even still, you can scarcely be said to have entered on the 
science of the Christian theology. You, in fact, are only yet 
upon the threshold of it. You may by this time have learned 
the credentials of the message; but with the exception of 
what you may have looked to for the purpose of building up 

*an internal evidence, you may not have learned the substance 
or the contents of it. In proportion, no doubt, as you advance 
in this latter study, will you find that the internal evidence 
brightens and accumulates the more. But meanwhile, long 
after you have been satisfied on the question, “ Who the letter 
comes from ?”—there is still in reserve another question of 
surpassing importance, and to which the former stands but 
in a subordinate and subservient relation—we mean the ques- 
tion, “ What the letter says ?” 

2, And here let me remark on the glaring practical inconsis- 
tency of those who delude themsclves into the imagination of 
their belief in Christianity, because, as the fruit it may be of 
their lengthened and laborious research, they have come to an 
orthodox conelusion on the first of these questions, while they 
persist in deepest lethargy and unconcern on the second of 
them. They may be profoundly read in the Deistical contro- 
versy——they may have mastered the whole scholarship of the 
argumentative evidence for the general truth of Christianity— 
they may have explored the erudition of all that history which 
attaches to the professed revelations of Mahomet and Jesus 
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Christ ; and if assuredly they are not Mussulmans, seeing they 
have rejected the one, what else can they be but Christians, m 
that they have received the other? This treacherous imagina- 
tion 1s exemplified not alone by the theological student, for we 
hold it to be widely prevalent in society. It is not infidelity, 
because they hold the gospel to be an authentic communica- 
tiqn from heaven to carth; and it is not Christianity, because 
they hold in utter indifference the matter of this communica- 
tion. This monstrous perversity of a Christianity in the brief, 
without a Christianity in the detarl—this admission of the book 
wWithouk acquaintance with the book, or the shghtest care to be 
acquainted with 1t—this hollow, unsubstantial mockery of a 
faith without knowledge, of a ereed without articles, has in it 
certain moral ageravations which makes it in some respects to 
surpass 11 guilt an open and resolute and deelared enmity to 
revelation. ‘To labour that you may ascertain the question 
whence a given communication may have come; and after you 
have sueceeded in convincing yourself that it hath come from. 
the very pavilion of the residence of God, to feel that you are 
now discharged of all further attention to the matter, and so 
to think no more of it—to proceed so far in your studies as to 
" become satisfied that the message is actually is, and then, as 
1f this were the signal for contempt and carelessness, to feel 
that now your studies on the message have terminated, and 
you need have no more to do with it—to acquiesce, as many 
do, in the general position, that Seripture 1s the genuine re- 
cord of those vartous embassies which have passed from the 
heaven above to the men of our lower world; and yet, as if 
nauseating its phraseology, or at least as if regardless to the 
uttermost of its informations and its facts, to be habitually 
heedless of it from day to day as a despised and forgotten 
thing—thus to suffer that Bible, on whose evidences you may 
have for months been cxpending the utmost strenuousness of 
thoucht, to lie beside you with its contents unread, unopened, 
unattended to—there is in all this a delinquency of spirit and 
of principle which would not only nullify the good of all your 
previous acquisitions, but which would convert them into the 
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grounds of your more emphatic condemnation. Let me there- 
fore repeat, that you sin against light, and turn that which 
might be the savour of life into the savour of death—if, after 
having ascertained from whom the letter comes, you proceed 
not in all reverence and docility of spirit, and with a mind 
still more intent on the substance than it ever was on the 
proofs of the communication, to ascertain further what the 
letter says. 

3. And let me here observe, that, while it is the urgent and 
indispensable duty of the people to know what the Lible says 
in our vernacular tongue, it is most desirable that cack, of yen, 
the future ministers of our land, should know what thé Bi 
. gays in its original languages. This I hold not only to bea 
right and respectable accomplishment for all clergymen, but | 
. should regard it as a mutilated Church—and that, like an in- 
complete apparatus, it was bereft or crippled in some of its 
esscntial parts, did it not number at least so many of its sons 
among the first critics and philologists of our age. The Church, 
viewed as an organic and complicated structure, is wanting in 
some of its essential members, certain of its important func- 
tions are suspended, it fulfils not all the high purposes of its 
establishment in society—if there be not a goodly number of 
its ministers profoundly versant, and without the stepping- 
stone of translations, not merely in the idiomatic phrascology 
of all the books which enter into the canon of Seripture, but in 
the ponderous and recondite scholarship of those mighty tomes 
which, in the shapes of Polyglots and Prolegomena and The- 
sauruses, lie piled in vast and venerable products on the least 
frequented shelves of our public libraries—standing there, how- 
ever, in a sort of monumental character, having been bequeathed 
to us by the gigantic men of other days, as the memorials of 
an erudition and of an arduous and indcfatigable perseverance 
that are now unknown. I confess that there are few things 
which I should like better to witness than the revival of this 
massive, this substantial lore in the Free Church of Scotland. 
‘ Not that this is the only, nor indeed the chief service of her | 
ministers, and not therefore that all should be embarked on it. 
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But should I discover anything like a special aptitude for lan- 
guages—should I be made to know of any among those now 
before me, whose power and whose literary passion lay in that 
direction—should I hear of but one that he loved to grapple— 
I do not mean at present with the doctrinal, but with the ver- 
bal obscurities of the Old or New Testaments, and that in virtue 
of some skilful and well-supported emendation, he gave signi- 
ficancy and effect to such passages as were before impracticable: 
although far higher than an endowment of this kind I hold 
to be that wisdom of the Spirit by which man is enabled to 
are ‘““spiritual things with spiritual,” we should be very 
M@peizom undervaluing that wisdom of the letter in vir- 

tue of W Nich it is that we compare scriptural things with serip- 
tural. but while we desiderate a superlative Biblical criticism 
for some of our ministers, we still more desiderate for them al] 
a familiar acquaintance both with the Greek New Testament 
and with the Septuagint version of the Old. I should even recom- 
mend, not as the special accomplishment of a few, but as your 
general, I should like it your universal accomplishment, that 
you were so practised in Latin, as, if not to write in that densely 
energetic language calamo currente, at least to read it seule 
eurrente, This you will soon find a very practicable work with 
the modern Latin of our Continental divincs—as Luther, and 
Calvin, and Erasmus, and Grotius, and Witsius, and Turretin. 
I can even fancy an approach toa more Anglican structure and 
phraseology in the works of the Latin Fathers than you meet 
with in the works of the classics; and certain it is, that even 
the Greek Fathers are so embued with the style of the original 
Scriptures, and, above all, so charged with the subject of them, 
as to be far more easily perused than the writers in that lan- 
guage to which you have already had access in the course of 
your previous cducation. So that really with the practice and 
perseverance of months, I fecl quite confident that many of you, 
with an expertness always growing, would be perfectly at home 
among the pages of Jerome, and Augustine, and Origen, and Ter- 
tullian, and Eusebius, I should-cortainly rejoice in seeing our 
Chureh more leavened than it is with a wide-spread infusion 
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of this sort of literature. And, then, for those select few whom 
nature may have furnished with aptitudes and powers for the 
higher walks of it—for those who breathe in their best loved 
element when steeped in the lore and among the languages of 
antiquity—for the men of rarer endowment, who, in climbing 
their upward way to the more hidden and elevated tracks of 
Christian scholarship, feel a supreme enjoyment in those un- 
envied treasures which meet them on their course—for those 
amateurs of sacred learning, who, whether in the exercise of 
their own original powers of interpretation, or m their rr dys 
research among the versions and the authorities of other da 
have a relish amounting to ecstasy in which so very Acs 
ape can sympathize—why, though we neither can _ 
should desire these habits of arduousness and these heights of 
proficiency, from one and all of the Church’s ministers—yet for 
the Church, on the whole, for her full equipment, and that her 
panoply may be complcted, a few at least of such erudite and 
such highly lettered men appear to be indispensable. They 
form our mightiest men of war in the battles of the faith, both 
with daring infidelity on the one hand, and with lax and licen- 
tious heresy upon the other. Whether the question relates to 
the sense of Scripture or to the historic credibility of Seripture, 
these, holding as they do at first hand the materials of the 
argument, are far the most redoubted champions of orthodoxy. 
It 1s to them we owe it that the Church militant has withstood 
the shock of many an adverse collision, with all the science 
and the scholarship which, dissevered from religion, have la- 
boured for its overthrow. There is a work of internal cultiva- 
‘ tion within the. vineyard distinct from theirs, and I should say 
higher than theirs. There may be hundreds who labour with 
greater effect in our parishes. But these are the men to whose 
handiwork we look when we go round the walls of our Zion, 
and rejoice in the strength and the ornament of her bulwarks. 
4, This is obviously not the class where the lessons of Serip- 
ture criticism in all the requisite fulness and detail can properly 
be given. Yet on us the duty lics of assigning the place which 
belongs to it in the science of f theology ; ; and its bearing on the 
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system of Christian doctrine, as well as on that greatest of all 
practical interests—the correct instruction of the people im the 
truths, and precepts, and whole subject-matter of the Old and 
New Testaments, Ours, then, is not to deliver this scholarship, 
for which you must attend upon another Chair. But it is ours 
both to state now what the design and uses of the scholarship 
are, and afterwards to exemplify these throughout the various 
passages and occasions of a course, the main object of which 
is both to establish and to vindicate the articles of our faith, 

5. The two main objects of Scripture criticism are the integ- 
rity of the text, and the interpretation of it. ‘The first question 

-13,4prhat did the authors of Scripture really write?” The 
second; “what is the sense or meaning of it?” The former 
has been termed corrective or emendatory criticism, its object 
being to substitute the trucin place of the false readings. The 
latter has becn termed interpretative criticism. 

6. There is one gencral remark alike applicable to both, and 
which we think it right to bring forth a diamine, and that with 
the view to meet a certain vague and ul-defined prejudice on 
the part of those who would depreectate the importance of our 
being acquainted with the letter of Seripture, or with the lite- 
ral sense of it. There is a confusion of sentiment into which 
pious Christians are apt to fall—and that too in very propor- 
tron to their picty. They have been led to ascribe the illumi- 
nation of every Christian mind to a special influence by the 
Spirit of God, and to look with comparative indifference, if not 
with suspicion, on all that lore which is connected with the 
illustration of the Word of God. They are perplexed by the 
imagination of a something in the light of the spirit, which 
supersedes the labours of human criticism. We hold it of im- 
portance, therefore, even at this early stage of your tuition, and 
though we anticipate a doctrine which belongs to the subject- 
matter of the Christian theology—to give a very brief exposi- 
tion of the respective functions of the Spirit and of the Word. 
We feel persuaded that if this were rightly understood, it would 
be found that neither of these were of any efficacy apart from 
the other—that our most strenuous perusals of the word did 
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not dispense us from the necessity of prayer for the Spirit ; and 
that the promise of the Spirit did not discharge us from the in- 
telligent perusal, neither did it lessen the value of our erudite 
and philological study, of the word ;—that this, in short, is a 
question on which the humblest piety and profoundest scholar- 
ship should be at one. 

7. And this is the adjustment, The Spirit does illuminate ; 
but He illuminates only by the word. In His office as a Re- 
vealer of truth to the mind, He tells us nothing that is out of 
Scripture. Ie only makes what is in Scripture clear and tm- 
pressive to us. He addresses us in no other vocables than: the 
vocables of the Old and New Testaments. He makes knewn to 
us no other doctrine than that which is literally and materially 
to be found within the four corners of the written record. He 
adds nothing; He takes away nothing. It is true that He does 
open our understandings, but it is to understand the Scriptures. 
It 1s He, and He alone, who opens our eyes to behold wondrous 
things, but they are the wondrous things contained in the book 
of God's law, The tclescope does not make the objects which are 
placed on a distant landscape: it only makes them visible. The 
Spirit docs not in the act of enlightening any individual mind, 
make for it a new revelation of new truths; it only makes the 
old truths of the old revelation intelligible. By the optical in- 
strument, It is one and the same panorama which is brought 
within the ken of all the different observers. And in like man- 
ner, all whom the Spirit brings out of darkness into marvellous 
light, are made to behold the same moral and spiritual landscape, 
spread out as it were on the page of revelation, In that work of 
the Spirit which has been so much derided and disowned, there 
is nought of fancy and nought of fluctuation, They are the sta- 
bilities, the unchangmg and indestructible stabilities of a now 
fixed and finished record in which He deals, The Bible is the 
text-book even of [lis revelations—for His only revelation lies 
in the splendour which He sheds over the doctrines and infor- 
mations of the Bible. It is not another book which He pre- 
sents, but the same book, so to speak, in illuminated characters. 
It is thus that the Christianity of a converted Hottentot is the 
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same with the Christianity of a converted Highlander. Each 
has been operated upon by the Spirit of God; but it does not 
thence follow that each has been made the subject of a distinct 
or different communication. Ile has furnished neither with — 
new truths-——He has only by that urging power, which is pecu- 
liarly His own, fixed, and deepened, and perpetuated the im- 
pression of old ones; and so the Christianity which is graven 
on the mental tablets of both, is but an accurate transcript of 
that one Christianity which was graven nearly two thousand 
years ago on the tablet of an outward revelation. 

& This process, this concurrent process of the Spirit and the 
word, and in which both are alike indispensable, may be illus- 
trated by a variety of images ; but the most instructive of these 
analogies is to represent it by the impression of a seal on any 
substance that has been submitted toit, This substance may 
be conccived so hard and impracticable, that with all my 
strength I cannot effectuate the impression. But one stronger 
than I may succeed in doing it; and yet he adds not one cha- 
racter or one lincament to the impression that has been made. 
He adds nothing, he alters nothing, and what now has been 
stamped is the precise counterpart of what formerly Mas been 
graven, And it is just so with the written epistle of an ex- 
ternal revelation, and those minds, those converted or Chris- 
tianized minds, which the apostle designates as the living 
epistles of Chirist Jesus our Lord. It does not he with human 
cloquence, or human power, to urge adequately on any mind 
the truths of Christianity. But what man cannot do, the 
Spirit of God can do; and yet they are the very truths of 
Scripture which He thus impresses upon the heart—and these 
most appropriately and significantly conveyed in the very terms 
of Scripture. This view of the doctrine preserves for Seripture 

criticism all the worth and significancy which are ascribed to 
it by those who nauscate the doctrine of a spiritual influence, 
or put it utterly away from them. The office of the Spirit 1s to 
renew; but, to use a Bible phrase, it is to renew tn knowledge. 
He makes Scripture effectual to conversion; but it 1s only 
made effectual to those who know Scripture. The doctrine of 
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a spiritual influence from above when rightly understood, does 
not supersede, but would stimulate to their most intense exertion 
the natural faculties of those who are the seeking and the ex- 
pectant subjects of this influence. It is the part of man to give 
earnest heed unto the Word—it is the part of God to make the 
day dawn and the day-star arise in his heart, Still it is by the 
letter of the Old and New Testaments that God enhghtens.man ; 
and it is with this letter that man should hold studious and 
unremitting converse. He should do with the Bible what he 
would do with some antiquated seal, which he wanted to pre- 
serve in the very condition in which it was when origgnally 
struck by the hand of him who fashioned it. Time may have 
shaded or effaced some of its lincaments, The corrosion of many 
ares may have somewhat obliterated, or even somewhat trans- 
formed the device and inscription. His labours to ascertain 
its primitive state, are precisely analogous to the labours of 
him who brings his erudite criticism to bear on the readings 
and the renderings of Scripture. And it goes, not to depre- 
ciate the worth of Scripture criticism, it mightily adds to its 
imporgance and its glory that the Spirit of God, acting with and 
by the Seripture, is the enjightener of man, The vocation of 
the Scripture critic is like in magnitude to the vocation of him 
whose office it is to keep right the instrument that is wielded 
by the hands of a mighty workman; and the higher and nobler 
the agent is, the more momentous an interest Is concerned in 
the right keeping of the instrument which he employs. Even 
in the hands of the Spirit, the changes and the corruptions of 
Scripture are powerless; and these changes and corruptions, 
it is the office of Scripture criticism to clear away. It is only 
with what is purely and primitively Scripture that He effeetu- 
ally works; and the office of Scripture criticism 1s to present 
this Scripture in all its pure and primitive intcgrity to the eyes 
of the understanding. 

9. Tam aware that I now anticipate a theme, for the com- 
plete elucidation of which I must refer you to an ulterior part 
of our course. Yet Iam not sorry that it should have met us 
thus early. It affords me the opportunity of protesting at the 
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outset against that unnatural jealousy on both sides, in virtuc 
of which all that is lofty or arduous in the scholarship of our 
profession is apt to be dissevered from all that is devout and 
humble and childlike in its orthodoxy. -I want you to exem- 
plify both, to harmonize both. It was so done by the Fathers 
of the Reformation—pious and prayerful, yet withal laborious 
and lettered and eminently intellectual men—giants in the lore 
of theology-—yet, s save when duty called to foats of hardihood, 
babes in its spirit, who sat down to the lessons of Scripture 
with the same talent and the same modesty that Newton did 
to the lessons of science—who, gifted superlatively by nature, 
put forth all that was in them to busiest exercise; yet feeling 
as if all were nothing unless furthermore gifted by grace, gave 
themselves up to devoutest supplication. And thus did they 
realize that rare yet alone fruitful union in divinity—the . 
union of hands as diligent at their taskwork as if in their 
own strength they could do everything, with hearts as submis- 
sively dependent on a power above them as if in themselves 
they could do nothing. 

10. The most interesting collision upon this question that I 
know of between unlike men of unlike minds, was that between 
the most learned of our Churchmen on the one hand, Brian 
Walton, author or rather editor of the London Polyglot, and the 
most talented and zealous of our sectarians on the other, Dr. 
John Owen. The latter adventured himself most rashly into 
a combat, and under a false alarm, for the results of the erudi- ~ 
tion of the former; and the former retorted contemptuously 
upon his antagonist as he would upon a mystic or enthusiastic 
devotee. The amalgamation of the two properties, thus ar- 
rayed in hostile conflict, would have just mado up a perfect 
theologian. It would have been the wisdom of the letter in 
alhance with the wisdom of the Spirit—instead of which I 
know not what was most revoltine—the lordly insolenee of the 
Prelate, or the outrageous violence of the Puritan. In the first 
place, it was illiterate in Owen to apprehend that the integrity 
of the Scripture would be unsettled by the exposure, in all 
their magnitude and multitude, of its various readings ; but in 
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the second place, we stand in doubt of Walton’s spirit and his 
seriousness, when he groups and characterizes as the New 
Light men and ranting enthustasts of these days—-those sec- 
taries, many of whom though far behind him in the lore of 
theology, as consisting in the knowledge of its vocables, were 
as far before him in acquaintance with the subject-matter of 
theology, as consisting of its doctrines and of their application 
to the wants and the principles of our moral nature. The way 
to adjust this difference is not, as is common in the manage- 
ment of extremes, to avoid both. In the present instance, 
certainly it is to compound both—the philology and the re- 
search and the classic or antiquarian attainments of the one, 
with the faith, and the ardour, and the profound intelligence, 
if not in the words, at least in*the substance of the divine tes- 
timony, which still more illustriously signalized the other. 

11. It will enable me, with all the greater comfort and 
safety, to recommend the productions of another distinguished 
labourer in the walk of Scripture criticism, if I forewarn you of 
that unhallowed contempt for the doctrine of a spiritual and 
supernatural influénee by which he 1s actuated. I mean the 
younger Michaclis—in whose chaptcr on the various readings 
of the New Testament you will perhaps find the soundest and 
most instructive lessons upen this subject to be met with any- 
where; but against whose disdainful coldness, or rather whose 
passionate and deep-rooted antipathy to spiritual religion, you 
need to be guarded. The most profound acquaintance with the 
letter of Scripture, even though carried to its minutest, and 
before undiscovered, nicctics, is no guarantee whatever for the 
respect in which we hold those great and momentous doctrines 
which are accessible to all, and the property of all; and thus 
our vencration for an accomplished philologist and critic, may 
invest with most dangerous authority his contemptuous allusion 
to such articles of faith as enter into the very life and substance 
of the New Testament. It is not therefore without a certain 
measure of painful apprehension that I-ask the student of 
theology to peruse Michaelis’ Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, fearful as Iam that while under his tuition you make 
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rapid advances in the wisdom of the letter, you may insensibly 
imbibe his own feeling, the general feeling of the Biblists in 
| Germany—that the wisdom of the Spirit is foolishness. What 
so unequivocal a demonstration of this, for example, as, when 
deriding the pretension of illiterate Christians to the Holy 
Ghost, he gives it as his own experience, that he never felt any 
special influence from the Holy Ghost during the whole of his 
life? And shall a doctrine, which stands forth so broadly and 
conspicuously in almost every page, be sacrificed to an autho- 
rity, earned upon no other ground than that, in virtue of pursu- 
ing Seripture criticism into its minuter ramifications, he holds 
more intelligent converse than most other men, with matters 
not to be despised, for all Scripture is profitable, but still with 
matters which, when compared “in worth and magnitude with 
the doctrine in question, are but the dificiles nuge of the 
New Testament? We shall presently show how it is that the 
most important truths of Christianity should be the most ob- 
vious, and how, generally speaking, they are the least useful 
things in the system of divine truth, which either occur so 
rarely, or are situated so reconditely among the agrat ANEvouEva 
of Scripture, as to call for the application of Scripture criticism 
in its utmost skill and utmost strenuousness. It is an accom- 
plishment therefore which has its own value ; but be assured of 
a subtle delusion, of a distorted and disproportionate view of 
things, if it be thought that in virtue of having this aecom- 
plishment, we are either better qualificd to pronounee, or stil] 
more, are entitled because of it to pour off our obloquy and 
scorn on the leading articles of the faith. 

12, There wore a twofold advantage in a correct understand- 
ing of the Spirit’s operation, as an operation mainly carried 
into effect by the foree and clearness which He imparted to the 
word. It might, in the first instance, reconcile pious, though 
unlettered Christians, to Scripture criticism ; and in the second, 
might reconcile our philologists and mere eruditionists of the 
Bible to the doctrine of a spiritual influence. We have no doubt 
of this influence having been wholly misunderstood by Michaelis 
—-that he imagined of it as something apart from Seripture, 
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instead of its sole function being to impress the meaning and 
sentiment of Scripture with prevailing energy upon the mind; 
that he fancied.an affatus, or a vision, or a direct inspiration 
from the Holy Spirit, making revelation of new things rather 
than unveiling from obscurity, or giving animation and effect 
to the very revelations of the Bible. The reality of such an 
influence has the strongest of all evidence to rest upon—the 
recollection of what we originally were, and the consciousness 
of what we subsequently are, when visited therewith—that 
wide moral contrast so discernible by every awakened spirit, 
between the habit of him who is all insensible to God, and of 
him whose hourly and perpetual reference is to the Being with 
whom we have to do; of him who lightly esteems the Saviour, 
and him whose aim it is todo all things whatsoever in the name 
of Jesus; of him whose only fellowship is with the things of 
sense and of time, and him who is ever looking ahead of death 
to the realities of the eternal world beyond it. To the man who 
has actually undergone such a change, its reality 1s much too. 
palpable to suffer obscuration from the wholly misplaced and 
inapplicable learning which is gathered on the byways of criti- 
cism. There ts nothing whatever in the calling of these philo- 
logists which rightfully invests them with any such authority. 
Should a man, by dint of painful comparison among manu- 
scripts, succeed in restoring some faded or mutilated letter, 
would the eclat of such a discovery entitle him to expunge the 
whole authentic and undeniable sentence to which it belongs ? 
Yet his right would be fully as good, and earned too in the very 
same way as that of Michaelis, or any the most profound and 
laborious Biblist in Germany, to cast disparagement on those 
great truths which have the firm basis beth of experience and 
Seripture to rest upon. | 
13. There’ is much of philosophy as well as of admirable 
- naiveté and tact in the sayings of that plain Christian, John 
Newton of London. I think he has hit the precise relation 
in which Bible philologists and collectors stand to us, when he 
denominates them the Gibeonites of the Christian Church, the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to the children of Israel. 
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14. After having got over this preliminary barrier in the 
way of Scripture eriticism, we hold it as q.sure and irresistible 
position, that 1t must just be conducted orf the same principles 
and by the same mcthods with the criticism of all otter an- 
cient authorship. To determine the genuine readings of ahy 
book in the New Testament, you must proceed on the very 
indications which guide you to the genuine neadings of ILorace 
or Cicero. And to determine the sense of any Scripture pas- 
sage, you employ the very instruments which are wielded by 
linguists and grammarians when they try to penctrate the 
meaning of any obscure or controverted sentence in the poets or 
the historians or the sages of Greece and Rome. This investi- 
gation is simuarly conducted in profane and sacred literature ; 
and the same philology, the same erudite acquaintance with 
the lights of contemporaneous history, the same skilfulness 
in the usages and analogies of speech, whether founded on the 
comparison of an author with himself, or on the comparison of 
him with all that has survived of the language in which he 
wrote, are applicable to the elucidation of both. It matters 
not whether it be a classical or a Christian, and even inspired 
composition. When you sit in judgment, be it on the integrity 
of the text, or on the sense of it—both should receive the lke 
treatment at your hands. There is nothing mm what we have 
said of the spiritual sense or impression of Scripture that 
should at all affect the methods of your investigation into the 
literal sense; for always remember that the spiritual quadrates 
at all points with the literal, and that it is through the know- 
ledge of the one that the light and hfe of the other are conveyed 
to you. On this subject it were well to ponder the sentiment 
of Chrysostom, who has been termed the father of all legiti- 
mate interpretation. He thought, and most justly, I appre- 
hend, that the only sure means of arriving at the genuine in- 
terpretation of Sertpture is, first to ascertain the literal, gram- 
matical, and historical sense, since on that alone can be founded 
the moral, doctrinal, spiritual, or mystical—though the latter 
is not unfrequently the more important sense, and sometimes 








. &. We quite ane then, with all the actual scholars in this 





parément teragure, that 3 in the treatment’ of Scripture 
should follow the very same methods which the intepreters 
» ne , off of the sacred books, but also of the classical authors, 
- have reckoned to be the certain, legitimate, and only true me- 
thods worthy of a man of erudition—even that which is ealled 





the grammatical. “There is nothing in this concession which _ 


does not leave to the office of the Spirit, as an enlightener, all 
the importance and significancy it ever had. It just affords one 
exemplification more of a principle that runs through the whole 
of theology, whenever the Divine and the human agency meet 
together for the production of a given effect—in which case 
there is a grievous misunderstanding should the Divine be 
thought to supersede the human; instead of which, the one 
should stimulate the other to its uttermost. Were I made to 
know that Scripture produced its full effect upon the heart 
through the medium of the natural intellect, then I would just 


_ have the same reason for bringing all my natural faculties into’ 


busy converse with this volume, -as in the works of ordinary 
authorship ; but if, instead of this, I were made to know that 


Scripture did not work its full effect save by the intervention © 


of a mighty and unseen agent, who responded to my prayers 
‘and brought home the power and truth of the word with 


energy to my bosom, but through the medium of the natural 


facultves—then, so far from dispensing with these, it heightens 
every inducement which men had before for bringing the in- 
tellect and the Scripture into contact with each other. I 
should like that this were pondered by you in the proportion 
of its importance. If barely told that the letter of the word 
was not sufficient for being made wise unto salvation, but that 
the Spirit was indispensable, I can imagine a laxer atten- 
tion to the Bible in consequence ; but if further told that by 
this letter, and by it alone, the Spirit operates in the reveal- 
ing of truth to the mind, the call-upon our attention to the 
Bible becomes as urgent—or rather, if rightly considered, more 
urgent than before. My veneration for the instrument and my 
sense of its importance are all the more heightened the more 
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that I am told of the power and dignity of that ‘agent by whom 
it is used. The Bible is the instrument—ther Spirit is the 
agent. The Bible is the seal—the Spirit is He by whose 
strength alone the impression of its characters can be made 
on the else impervious and impracticable heart of man. I 
should feel no heart for the task of restoring its faded and 
worn lineaments, did I know that there was no power on 
earth that could effectually impress it on, the subject to which 
it was applied, and were I ignorant of any other power. 
But when made to know of such a power in heaven, the 
office of labouring to restore the device upon the seal to what 
it originally was, becomes a significant and hopeful one ;— 
in other words, the doctrine of the Spirit rightly understood, 
so far from superseding criticism, gives an impulse to its 
labours. Did the Spirit act by any other channel, we could 
understand the neglect and indiiference of Christians towards 
the scholarship of the Bible; but, on the other hand, the fact 
of this book being the tangible mean of conveyance between 
the Spirit of God and the soul of man, supplics the strongest 
conceivable motive for the cultivation of this scholarship. The 
Bible is the common subject wherewith the Spirit of God and 
the spirit of man have severally to do. It invests the part 
which man has in it with all the more sacred and awful import- 
ance, that when acquitting himself thereof he acts as a fellow- 
worker with God. | 

16. But let us have done with all these preliminary topics, 
and now entertain for a little the subject of Scripture criticism 
itself. 

17. In regard to emendatory criticism, I refer you to the 
ordinary books on the subject of the various readings ; and of 
the rules by which you may elicit from their comparison the 
eenuine or original words of any passage which is differently pre- 
sented to us by the manuscripts and versions now in existence, 
Let me now only advert to the vivid alarm which was at one 
time felt in consequence of the discoveries made upon this walk 
af awtiniam Whan 211] annnannesed hie thirty thaugand various | 
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Scripture. Many extellent Christians had the feeling that all 
“vas now fearfully unsettled, and that they were to be left with- 
out a Bible. “Seme, as we have seen, even of our most able and 
intelligent theologians, joined in this illiterate resistance to a 
fact which rested on the most palpable experience. They held 
the Scripture to be alike incorrupt and incorruptible, and in 
defence of its integrity, alleged the providence of God. Such 
an outery, raised in the face of positive observation, brought 
great discredit on the cause of picty. It was viewed as a col- 
lision between the scholars and the saints, in which the former 
had all the advantage, and so proved one of those occasions by 
which men were led to associate scrious religion on the one hand, 
with drivelling and contemptible weakness upon the other. It 
tended to divorce more widely the science of our profession from 
its sacredness—makiug the one party more suspicious of learn- 
ing, and the other, in the pride of its conscious possession, greatly 
more overbearing than before; yet, after all, 1t turned out to 
be a bugbear; and the following important and gratifying tes- 
timonies from the critics themselves, naturally inclined as they 
must have been to magnify their own office, must be held worthy 
of the most implicit confidence upon this question. 

18. Walton, who inflicted such severe chastisement on the 
impugners of his Polyglot, and whom he denommates the 
ranting cnthustasts of the day, depones as follows :—~‘ The dif- 
ferent readings out of translations are of the same nature with 
those gathered out of original copies—that is, they are only m 
lesser matters, not in things of any moment or concernment ; 
they are such whereby our faith and salvation are noway 
endangered.”’-—Todd’s Life of Walton, vol. 11. p. 160, He allows 
in his Prolegomena, that they contain nothing repugnant to 
the analogy of faith; and presents us there with the following 
extract from Bochartus:—“ Num multo aliter inviglavit Dei 
Providentia, ut sacre Scripture: codices prestarct immunes, 
saltem in iis que ad fidem et salutem sunt absolute necessaria. 
Unde est quod ut Hebreei et Greet codices variant in minutu- 
his, et sacri textus interpretes spe in diversa abeunt, tamen 
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trina occurrat, non. jam dicam in avtoypadous, ed rsioni- 
bus corruptissimis.” Walton further affirms or ome various 
readings, which may seem to have been made to serve the par- 
ticular purposes of a party, “that yet not any one article of * 
faith, any doctrine or duty, any promise or threatening, has 
been affected thereby, or rendered precarious by dny various 


reading or corruption.”’—Todd’s Life of Walton, vol. ii. p. 326. 


<n his Prolegomena he gives us the following sententious de- 


* liverance of Buxtorf on the various readings—‘“ Versantur enim 


potius circa opJoypadiay quam circa opbodogvav.” Gerard, 
author of the “ Institutes of Biblical Criticism,” presents us 
with the following testimony :—“ When all the copies of the 
original, and all the versions, agree in a reading, it is certainly 
the true one; and as that is in general the case, we have abso- 
lute assurance of the authenticity and purity of the Scriptures 
in general—greater assurance than with regard to any other 
book whatever.” We shall conclude these quotations by the fol- 
extracts from Marsh’s Michaelis’ Introduction tothe 
estament, vol. i. pp. 266, 267, fourth edition :—“ It is not 
doubted that some few of the various readings affect doc- 


_ trines as well as words, and without caution might produce 


error; but these are so few, that not one of them has been 
‘selected by the reformers of the present age as the basis of a 
new doctrine.” On this subject it is of extreme importance to 
observe, that though a reading should be expunged which em- 
bodies in it some capital doctrine, it follows not that the doc- 
trine itself should be expunged. An article is not to be can- 


“celled from the creed merely because critics have demonstrated 


that one of its proof-passages ought to be cancelled from the 
record. The following is a most satisfactory intimation by 
Michaelis to this effect :—“ It is true that the number of proof- 
passages in support of certain doctrines has been diminished by 
our knowledge of the various readings. We are certain, for 
instance, that 1 John y. 7, is a spurious passage, but, the doc- 
trine contained in it is not therefore changed, since it is de- 
liyered in other parts of the New Testament. After the most 
diligent inquiry, especially by those who would banish the 
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divinity of Christ from the articles of our religion, not a single 
various teading has been discovered in the two principal pas- 
sages, John i. 1,* and Romans ix. 5; and this very doctrine, 
instead of being shaken by the collections of Mill and Wetstein, 
has been rendered more certain than ever. This is so strongly 
felt by thé modern reformers in Germany, that they begin to 
think less favourably of that species of eriticism which they 
at first so highly recommended, in the hope of its leading tg 
discoveries more suitable to their maxims than the ancient 
systen.”— The most important readings which make an alte- 
ration in the sense, relate in general to subjects that have no 
connexion with articles of faith, of which the Cambridge Manu- 
script, that differs more than any other from the common text, 
affords sufficient proof.”’—“ By far the greatest number relate 
to trifles, and make no altcration in the sense, such as caye 
for xat ey, eNatTwv for ekaccev, Kupios for Ocos, which in most 
cases may be used indifferently.” —Vol. 1. pp. 266, 267, This, 
then, is a fine example of the perfect safety wherewith gciance 
might be permitted to take its utmost range over the ficld of 
theology. We have nothing to apprehend from any variations. 
which have been soundly established between the original | 
Scriptures and our present editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, And what is true of emendatory is also true of inter- 
pretative criticism—insomuch that all the labours of all the 
philologists have been unable to tarnish the character of our 
own authorized version as a competent directory of faith. and 
practice to Christians. 7 

19, But before proceeding to this latter subject, 1t 18 but fair . 
that we should present the following extract from Michaelis, 
observing first, however, that he was very much inclined to 
exacgerate the helplessness of those theologians, even in regard 
to the essential subject-matter of their profession, who were not 
thoroughly accomplished for critical and philological inquiries. 
“Tfit be asked,” he says, “ whether these collections, and espe- 
cially those of Ralph and Kypke, have essentially contributed 


* One variation hag since been discovercd in the reading of this verse, but in a- 
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to explain the New Testament, I hesitate not a moment to pro- 
nounce in the affirmative. Ernesti, unquestionably a master of 
the Greek language, and celebrated in the republic of letters, 
entertains a different opinion; but on what grounds he sup- 
ports that opinion I have never been able to discover. He 
says that Elsner, the best of the critics, has hardly ten re- 
marks of any consequence. Now ten remarks that render 
intelligible ten passages of the New Testament, which were 
betore obscure, aro not to be rejected with contempt; and if 
every critic contributed in the same proportion, we should 
make no inconsidcrable progress in exegetical knowledge. But 
it seems extraordinary that Ernesti should have mentioned 
Kisner in particular, and not Raphel, who had taken the lead 
in this kind of literature, and given a philological explanation 
of many more than ten passages, which before his time had 
appeared inexplicable,”"—Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. i p. 186. Now 
an reference to these ten or more important passages, you will 
ouserve that Michaelis and others often speak of important 
readings, which yet affect none of the principles of Christianity, 
whether doctrinal or moral, although they may change our no- 
tions of some historical facts, elucidate a narrative that was 
before ill understood, or dissipate the obscurity which hangs 
over some practice or observation of ancient times. Now what 
is true of important readings may also be true of important 
renderings. They may cast a new light on some certain places, 
respecting which we were in error or difficulty before; they 
may cven diminish the number of proofs for certain articles of 
our faith ; and yet these articles, and indeed the whole system 
of the gospel, both in regard to its eredenda and agenda, may 
be quite unchanged by it. The few extracts already given 
suffice for the establishment of this truly comfortable aftirma- 
tion, -both as it regards the readings and the renderings of 
Seriptur e. The following brief sentence from Walton is abun- 
dantly decisive of the latter, where he speaks of “the wonder- 
ful consent of all translations in all things of moment, though 
made at different times, and in several nations.”—Todd’ s Life 
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20, It should be remarked, however, that notwithstanding 
the actual stability and safety of Christian doctrine under all 
those changes which have taken place by the carelessness or 
involuntary mistake of transcribers and translators, the same 
cannot be looked for in those cases where, extensively and sys- 
tematically, there has been wilful corruption, and that to serve 
the purposes of a party—such as the improved English version. 
of the New Testament by the Unitarians ; and perhaps, though 
in a much less deerec, one or two of the Catholic versions of 
Seripture. It is wonderful enough that in every honest trans- 
lation the misreadings and misinterpretings should have affect- 
ed the subjeet-matter of the Bible so little, and the subject- 
matter of the religion of the Bible, as made up of things to be 
believed and things to be practised, not,at all, This certainly 
is a phenomenon which deserves to be accounted for; and the 
explanation, we are persuaded, might serve+to throw light both 
on the objects and the methods of Scripture criticism. 

21. But before proceeding to this, let us observe, im, rafers 
ence to Michaelis’ hypothesis of cach future critic giving im- 
portant elucidation to ten passages, that when speaking* of 
Scriptural discoveries, they are of two distinct sorts, which — 
ought not to be confounded. There may, in the first instance, 
be new discoverics made in regard to the meaning of words - 
and sentences, as they stand in the Bible, so as to improve our 
translation, and bring the sense of it indefinitely nearer to the 
reai sense of the onginal: such discoveries fall within theapro- 
vince of the Scripture critic. Or, in the second instance, there 
may be the discovery of new relations, either between one state- 
ment and another of the Bible, or between the statements of the 
Bible and the state of human nature. This kind of discovery 
falls within the province of the theologian; and there would 
have just been the same room for it that tliere j 1s at present, 
although the Hellenistic Greek had been our vernacular tongue, 
or the revelation had been made to us In our present English 
language; In other words, though the labours and lucubrations 

of philology had been altogether uncalied for. The one kind 
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between the original languages of revelation and the language 
of our own country; and its object is to make the sense or 
sulject-matter of the translated, as near as possible to the 
sense or subject-matter of the original book. The other kind 
of discovery is called for by the yet unobserved relations that 
obtain between the various parts of this subject-matter, or the 
yet unmade applications of it to the state and condition of 
humanity. Now while on the latter ground, there is room for 
indefinite novelty and for endless illustration, so as to liken in 
this respect the study of the word of God to the study of His 
works; on the former ground the field of discovery is every 
day becoming sensibly narrower than before. At the rate of - 
ten important passages for each critic, they would at length be 
all overtaken, when the next labourer in the field would be- 
hove to sheathe his sword for lack of argument. Or, to speak 
more correctly, he would, in the number and exceeding nicety 
of minuter things, find interminable scope for the exercise of 
his yocation. He might tum him, for example, to the question 
of the meaning which should be attached to the word rictexos, 
that characterizes in some uncertain way the spikenard poured 
by the woman on the head of Jesus ; or to the word ovuvTpinraca, 
which leaves it still undetermined whether she brake or simply 
opened the box that held it. (Mark xiv. 3.) The labour of 
centuries will not finish these investigations. Time may run 
indefinitely on, as does an asymptote, and yet the absolute simi- 
larity..of a version to the original may never be attained— 
. though like as the asymptote to its hyperbola there may con- 
‘stant and successive approaches be making towards it. There 
will always be some minute and microscopic, though ever les- 
sening distance from perfection; and room, therefore, to the 
end of the world, for the exercise of a philology all the more 

refined and arduous, as it comes nearer to that point which it 
_ ghall never overtake: yet who does not see that just In propor- 
tion to this excess of labour and exquisiteness of skill, will be 
the insignificance of its results? In proportion to the great- 
ness of its power, will be the smallness of its products. And 
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criticism remain to be performed, the materials of theology: 
whether for bemg philosophized into a system, or constructed 
into a directory of life and conduct, are already in our hands. 

-. 22. But it is now time to enter on our proposed explanation. 
Interpretative criticism may be conceived of as having three 
distinct objects: first, to ascertain the meaning of single 
words or phrases, when the inquiry or the exercise might be 
called a philological one; second, to ascertain the scope and 
meaning of a passage, when to distinguish it from the former, 
we should say that we were now engaged in a contextual in- 
vestigation ; and third, to verify or ascertain the articles of 
the Christian faith, when 1t becomes what may be termed a 
doctrinal inquiry. We do not say of these three, the philolo- 
vical, the contextual, the doctrinal, that practically they stand 
apart from each other. In the act of determming the meaning, 
whether of a passage or the nature and truth of a doctrine, 
we shall find that these hinge on the meaning of particular 
words, and that we must have recourse to the philological. 
- On the other hand, in fixing the sense of a particular term: or 
phrase, we have often to borrow light from the adjoming sen- 
tences wherewith it stands in connexion, or even fetch it from 
the greater distances of a still wider and more comprehensive 
survey, as when we found our conclusion on the analogy of 
the faith, and thus call in the aid both of the contextual and 
the doctrinal. So far from questioning the mutual dependence 
of these several parts, it 1s the very topic or contemplatugn on 
- which we at prescnt mcan to dwell, and that because of certain 
most important conclusions which we think might be legiti- 
mately grounded thereupon. 

23, In every book of moral or doctrinal instruction, it is na- 
tural to expect that the most important truth will be the most 
pervading——that just in proportion to its value will be the fre- _ 
quency of its recurrenee, or the number of passages wherewith 
elther by direct avowal, or by implication and allusion, it is 
in any way interwoven. This which holds true of such a work 
even by a single author, must be realized still more surely, 
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butions from many authors, all related to each other by the tie 
of one common discipleship, and all more or less the ex pounders 
of one great and peculiar system. In each scparate picce we 
may expect to meet with the leading principles of that sys- 
tem ; and in very proportion to the weight and magnitude of the 
truth, will be the diffusion of it throughout the volume. Now 
this is pre-eminently the character of Scripture, that it is the 
composition of many hands, and therefore may we confidently 
look for all that is essential in the doctrine of Scripture, as being 
the theme, direct or occasional, of very many of its passages. 
24. Now I would have you attend to the advantage which 
this unity or this harmony of subject gives to a translator in 
the interpretation of these passages. Each confirms or reflects 
ilustration upen the other. The light is multiplied as if by 
reflection among kindred places; and when the apparent sense 
in one is re-cchoed by a like apparent sense in all the rest, 
it forms into a crowd of testimonies in behalf of the obvious 
interpretation. This principle is abundantly recognised in the 
common rules which are delivered by critics for the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. Gerard says, “ that the clear meaning of a 
phrase in any part of Scripture, is great authority for deter- 
mining its sense in any other part ; but the usage of 1b in any 
one author is the greatest authority for fixing its sonse as else- 
where used by the same author; for in one writer a greater 
similarity of style may be expected than in different writers,” 
p. 144 Hp elsewhere observes, that “ no doctrine can belong 
to the analogy of faith, which is founded on a single text, for 
every essential principle of religion is delivered in more than 
one place,” p. 160. To the same effect we are told in Stuart's 
Ernesti, that “a student can never feel too deeply the im- 
portance of a thorough comparison of all those parts of Scrip- 
ture which pertain to the same subject ;”’ and that “ this com- 
parison has more force in ilustrating the New Testament than 
in the illustration of cither Greek or Latin authors,’—“ To all 
who admit,” we are further told, “that the same Holy Spirit 
guided the authors of the New Testament, and that their views 
of religion in consequence of this must have been harmonious, 
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the inducement to the comparison of various parts and pas- 
sages with cach other, in order to obtain a correct view of the 
whole, must be very great; and the additional force of the 
evidence arising from eomparison, on account of the really 
harmonious views of the writers, must make this exercise the 
imperious duty of every theologian.” 

25. It is thus that when an important doctrine occurs in any 
part of Scripture, there 1s so much he!p for a right translation 
of it to be derived from other parts of Scripture. These, in 
fact, are the occasions when a rare and recondite philology is 
least needed and least called for; or the occasions upon whieh 
a translator, even of inferior skill-and accomplishment, is the 
least likély to go astray. You will thus perceive that our 
security for a right translation is the greatest, when it 1s of 
most importance that it should; and you will also perceive 
how itis that even in the most slovenly and careless of its ver- 
sions, all the essential truths of the Bible are conveyed to us. 
This surely should be felt as a blissful conclusion, and which | 
all who take an interest in the religion of the world ought to 
rejoice in, that even by hands which are not the most practised 
or the most skilful, the essential aliment of the soul might be 
served up to all the nations that are upon the face of the earth. 
It ig not that we would willingly dispense with the most con- 
summate scholarship which is to be found for the execution 
of all Scripture translations: we simply make an averment, 
which if true is most important tn itself, and foréhe @uth of 
which the most consummate scholars who ever laboured in the 
service of the Church have given us their testimony. “Tamen,” 
says Bochartus, “in fidei capitibus, et rev vouou Tous Bapurepacs, 
eadem doctrina ubique occurrit, non jam dicam in avroypadois 
sed et in versionibus corruptissimis.’ This sentence is quoted 
with approbation by Grotius, that great Goliath of literature, 
and is in perfeet accordance indeed with the approbation of all 
honest critics and grammarians, who have remarked as a thing 
of general notoricty, “the wonderful consent of all transla- 
tions in all things of moment, though made at several times 
and in several nations.” Or to express it in the language of 
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Gerard, in his Institutes of Biblical Criticism, “there is 
scarcely any version which ‘do&s nof express the sense of Serip- 
ture, as farms it is absolutely necessary to be known by those 
‘who have no other means of learning it.” 

26. So much at present for the doctrinal. The contextual 
stands distinguished from the doctrinal in this that its object 
is not to ascertain or find support for an article of faith; and 
from the philological in this, that its object is not to fix the 
meaning of a word or a phrase, but the meaning of a sentence 
or the meaning of a passage. It gathers Hight and evidence for 
its interpretations from a narrower field than the doctrinal ; and 
in certain instances from a wider ficld than the philological. 
In the doctrinal, we are often able to plead the consent of tes- 
timonies that lie scattered over the whole compass of the re- 
cord. But in the contextual, the light which is made to fall 
upon the text is taken chiefly from the context. In the former, 
the text is shone upon, from many and distinct places, all over 
the volume. In the latter, the text is shone upon chiefly from 
the context. It is this doctrinal light in the one case, and this 
contextual light in the other, which clears up the meaning in 
so very many tstances, without the atd of any very elaborate 
philology. The harmony of the whole volume bears evidence 
to the first sort of interpretations. The harmony of a whole 
passage bears cvidence to the second; and thus it is that in 
almost every version of Scripture, even those which have been 
executed bg the moderately learned, the essential doctrines 
have all been accurately rendered, and the scope and substantial 
meaning of cach continuous passage has been accurately given. 

27. We now pass on to the philological ; and we have first 
to observe, that here also a reflex and multiple light, drawn 
from a wide field of comparison, can be made to fall on the im- 
port of words and phrases. With vocables of frequent recur- 
rence, and expressions of frequent recurrence, the work of 
translation is easy. The truth is, that for the meaning of 
common words and phrases, we have far more abundant evi- 
dence than for the truth of the commonest doctrines, whether 
in science or theology—as being of vastly more frequent recur- 
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rence, because used upon ail subjects; and notrestricted to any 
one in particular. Hence it is that nothing can exceed the 
justness or the importance of the: felfowing statergent by Er- 
nesti :— Scripture cannot be studied theologically until it is’ 
studied grammatically,” p. 42. ‘“ Interpretation should rather 
be grammatical than doctrinal. In comparing reasons for the 
exegesis of particular passages, greater weight should be attri- 
buted to grammatical than doctrinal ones. A thing may be 
altogether true in doctrine which yet is not taught by some 
particular passages. Books of theolowy exhibit many doctrinal 
interpretations, consentaneous indeed with Christian principles, 
but not deduced from the words interpreted ; doctranally true, 
but not grammatically.” A doctrine which is frequently stated 
in Scripture, will not always, will not generally, be stated m 
phrascology of rare occurrence, and therefore of difficult com- 
prehension. The very principle which dictates the frequent, 
will also dictate the perspicuous mention of it; so that the 
grammatical trueness may be quite obvious, and thus carry a 
full and immediate conviction in its doctrinal trueness. It is 
unquestionable that our perception of the grammatical must 
precede our perception of the doctrinal trueness; or in other 
words, that philology is the basis of our theology. This is 
quite true, but it is just as true that all which is most im- 
portant in theology rests on the basis of an obvious philology, 
and that when the services of an arduous and recondite philo- 
logy are required for the purposes of discovery, thaé discovery 
relates to a matter of inferior consequence. Though, there- 
fore, the term philological has been restricted by us to the third 
branch of Interpretation, it is not because the whole business 
of interpretation is not a work of philology. But in the two 
first branches, this philology is aided by such an amount of 
consentaneous light from other parts of the volume, as to make 
it a competent work even for a less skilful and accomplished 
linguist-~whoreas in the last branch, philology, abandoned by 
the hghts which shine upon the other two, is put upon her ex- 
treme resources for the solution of her extreme difficulties. 

28. It is when the words and phrases in the original are rare 
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or anomalous, or; most of all, unexampled, that the work of 
translation becomes so criticallyarduous. What have been cailed 
the avraf Xeyoueva of Scripture, whether consisting of single 
words, or of several words combined into a phrase, are far the 
most trying to the philological skill of those who grapple with 
them. For want of other Scripture wherewith to compare them, 
analogies must be sought for from other quarters. ‘The whole 
round of Greek and Hebrew literature may need to be tra- 
velled through. Perhaps the scholar who has spent a whole 
life in accumulating the treasures of classic and rabbinical lore, 
is the only one adequately furnished for the solution of some else 
impracticable text, which owns no community with, and there- 
fore can derive no illustration from, any of its fellows. Per- 
haps the incidental expression of some rarely consulted author 
—perhaps the discovery of some local and ancient custom be- 
fore unnoticed or unknown—may shed a pleasing radiance over 
some scriptural enigma that had withstood the research and 
ingenuity of ages. Nothing certainly can be more delightful 
than the triumph of such an éclaircissement ; but I put it to 
your own judgment to say, whether that singularity of charac- 
ter to which all its difficulty was owing, docs not form the 
strongest presumption against the doctrinal or practical im- 
portance of it? Is it in such a rare or hardly accessible situa- 
tion as this, that you would expect to meet with any of the 
great generalities of Christian truth ; or rather, like the cheap 
and common bounties of nature, will they not both be so placed 
and so disseminated, that the eye might casily see, and the. 
hand might readily apprehend them? The affirmation may 
startle you, yet nevertheless I confidently make it. When for 
the elucidation of any text, philology needs to be put upon her 
extreme resources, that text is in theology what nugew dafficiles 
are in science. It occupies the same place in the system of 
nature that a lusus natur@ does in the system of the universe. 

29, My object, as you will find presently, 1s not to depreciate 
the importance of your philological studies ; but 1¢ 1s to reduce 
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hidden treasures that are yet to be found by our decper insight | 
into the original languages, The truth is, that we are behind . 


our neighbours in the South, and still mort behind the Biblists . 
in Germany, not in all the branches certainly, but in the philo- 


logical branch of Scripture criticism ; and visited as we have 
recently been by a consciousness of this, we, in strict aceordance 
with the maxim that ignorance is the mother of devotion, con- 


ceive most extravagantly of the pretensions and the powers of - 


this unpractised instrument, as if it were to unlock a thousand 
mysteries ; and, as if by the operation of a talisman, it were 


mightily to renovate and enlarge the theology of our land. On’ 


the strength of the principles which we have just now tried to 
expound, we venture to predict that these anticipations will not 
be realized. Even though we were wholly incapable of follow- 
ing the processes of this philological criticism, we have only to 
look at the results of it, in order to assure ourselves that what- 
ever its achievements may be in things which are minute, they 
will be but few and trivial in things which are momentous. As 
an experimental proof of this, we bid you compare the trans- 
lation of the four gospels by Dr. Campbell with that in our 
authorized version, aud then estimate the whole doctrinal amount 
of the difference that is between them. Or, more decisive still, 
take the Recensio Synoptica of Bloomficld, extending to the 
whole of the New Testament; and, after adopting all his emenda- 
tions, then say, whether it would not remain essentially the same 
Bible with that which is read in our parish schools, and is placed 
on the shelves of our unlettercd peasantry. Yet he professes 
to have traversed the whole length and breadth of this litera- 
ture; and we rejoice so to understand it. It palpably demon- 
strates how entire the transfusion is of the substance of divine 
truth mto the popular version of our own land; and we may 
safely add, with very rare exceptions, into all the popular ver- 
sions of Christendom. It shows that there are a force and an 
obviousness in the doctrines of revelation, in virtue of which, 
without the guidance of the most consummate skill, they do 
find an effective conveyance across the barrier of diverse tongues, 
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ment and in staple as before. Humbling it may be to the over- ° 
-weening preterfsions of philology ; but this is nobly compensated 
by the thought that even the uninitiated in its mysteries, who 
comfiose the great bulk of our population, have access to those 
higher mysterics to which the former stand but in the relation 

-of subserviency——that placed at a distance from the fountain- 
head of inspired truth, they nevertheless may one and all of 
them “drink so purely and so plentifully from its streams—that 
the doctrines and informations of Scripture are mainly in their 
possession ; and though to their eye there hangs a hieroglyphic | 

‘veil over the original terms of God’s communication, that yet 
in reference to its cnduring truths the veil is drawn aside, and 
all its best treasures, all its highest glories are their own. 

30. We repeat that it Js far, very far, from our purpose, to 
depreciate the cause of a sound and thorough philological edu- 
cation for students of divinity, but we would have them look 
intelligently to this as to everything else connected with their 
profession ; and there is a pedantry to which our own country 
stands at this moment pecularly exposed, and which really needs 
to be put down. The truth is, that we are under process of 
recovery from a state of comparative depression as to classical 
literature; and it is unavoidable that some should outstrip the 
rest in this ascending movement to a higher and a better pro- 
ficiency in the languages. Now, it is most natural, though still 
but natural vanity, for man to magnify the power of his own 
acquisitions, and that just in proportion to their difficulty and 
rareness ; and so, if at all versant in the philology of Seripture, 
he is apt to imagine that he alone holds the cipher by which to 
evolve upon the world the mystcrics of an else hidden and 
impracticable region. Now, while it is quite palpable that to 
philology, more or less, we owe the existence of all the versions 
of Scripture, and many of the lucubrations of criticism, it 1s 

_ nevertheless true, that a mere philological divine, accomphshed 
though he be for grappling with the most arduous texts in the 
Old and New Testaments, may yet, instead of a philosopher, be 
a mere virtuoso in the science of theology. He mav have ap- 
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of its individual sayings, and yet its great principles, the har- 
mony of its truths, and their marvellous adaptations to the 
mechanism of human nature, may all be unknownete him. He 
may Just be in our science what the dilettante collector.ef rare 
and curious specimens is in natural history—the triumphant 
owner of its anomalies and its wonders, and yet in wter.igno- 
wance of those classifications or comprehensive arrangements by 
which alone we can systematize nature, or group its mighty 
host of individual objects into families. The analyst of a curious 
text may learn as little from it of the economy or administra- 
tion of the spiritual heavens, as the analyst of a meteoric stone, of 
the economy of those material heavens from which it has fallen. 
The one may be as little a theologian as the other an astronomer. 
' For instance, he may unravel the expression of Samr:fouevoe 
vTep Twy vexpwov, and bring to light the yet undecided meaning 
of the apostle, when he speaks of those who were baptized for 
the dead ; or he may discover in his researches who the ayye- 
Aot were of the primitive churches, and so explain to us why 
the women should wear long hair because of the angels; or he 
may settle that sorely controverted text of Matt. xxvil. 5, on 
which more has been written, to the amount of whole volumes, 
than on any other verse of the Bible; and this, by the way, is 
our best example of a mighty addition in bulk to the Scripture 
erlticism of theology, without any addition in weight or in prin- 
ciple to the science of i1t-~its sole object being to fix the sense 
of the word amnyfaro, and so to ascertain the precise kind of 
death that Judas underwent—-whether by mental agony, or by 
hanging, or by a fall in virtue of the insufficient rope where- 
with he was suspended. Now, I am not indifferent to any of 
these solutions. I desiderate them all; and should esteem it 
an honourable distinction for our Church, that she harboured 
within her confines the scholar that could accomplish them. 
Yet though he accomplished these, and a hundred such solutions, 
and so justly earned the credit of being a profound philologist, 
there needs something more and something else ere he shall earn 
the farther and the higher credit of being a profound theologian. 








ps Es *com Se 3 ail to Pachidg} had we all been born * 
ce ue at e@ aiisitune of having the Hellenistic’Greek for our 
“ei verhaétlar inser or Wad we spoken from childhood in the very 
ys 3 : ; ares fidioms of the New Testament? The greater part of 
pegs “ot#P present philological criticism would have been uncalled for, 
ae 3 nd its its egfamoured adepts would have been sadly abridged in 

; 2 * their favourite exercise. It is true, we should have advanced 

_* one stép nearer to the subject-matter of theology ; but to hear 

| those who talk of acquaintance with the original languages as 

all in all, we should have altogether lost the science of it. Be 
- <9 that at this rate, things are taken in an inverse order. 
The study of words is prior in time, but surely not in import- 
ance to the study of things, seeing that to the latter it stands 
altogether in the relation of subserviency. The science of 
theology does not end with the task of the philologist: it only 
begins there. Philology does not present us with the science: 
“ at the very best, it furnishes but the raw materials of the 
= science. And not he who but holds converse with the terms, 
but he who holds converse with the truths which are conveyed 

. «by them, he it is who is really the theologian. 

82. To sum up these observations. I have first endeavoured 
to make it palpable to you, that what is most important in the 
volume, is also in general most pervading ; and that thus there 
is least danger of missing the sense in those passages where the 
subject-matter is of the most vital consequence. Itis thus that 
I will not say in our most corrupt, but in our most careless and 
illiterate, if only honest, versions, all the capita fider, the main 
and leading articles of Christianity, are to be found ; so that even 
by hands neither the most skilful nor the most practised, trans- 
lations have been executed, which, with all their defects, have 
been the instruments of upholding the faith and religious know- 
ledge of the nations of Christendom. But secondly, what is trne 
of the doctrinal, is true also, though in a less degree, of the con- 
textual—in the one, there being for our guidance the harmony 
of a.whole work ; in the other, the harmony of a whole passage. 
In virtue of this contextual light, not only are the great truths 
of Christianity accurately rendered-in all our popular versions, 
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but seldom does it occur that the'scope or oil 

lengthened passage is maccurately given. Wiag@iis if, thi 

philology is put on its uttermost resourcés, and its mos} ® 

plished adepts and disciples are called upon for theahic 

exercise of their skill? It is when, abartiiied by the,lig 

both of the doctrinal and the contextual, some isolatdeententiie 

stands unsupported and alone, without the aid or the counte- e 

nance of any kindred Scripture whatever. Hence it is; that ~ . 

when the meaning of a passage requires the most strenuous @ 

efforts of philology, then it is that its services are of the least 

practical importance ; that the one, in fact, stands in an verse a 

proportion to the other ; and so we come to the conclusion, that ~ * 

a mere philological divine overrates exceedingly the importance * 

of his instrument, when he thinks that by it he is to unlock 

such treasures as shall mightily enrich and enlarge the theology 

of ouf land ; that philology still remains to us an instrument 

of discovery in things that are minute, but isnot an instrument ye 

of discovery in-things: that are momentous. | 
33, I trust you now perceive the consistency of these twe 

positions ; first, the importance of Scripture criticism looked to # =~ 

generally, as without it there could have been no interpretation 4 

at all of the sacred writings, and so no access to the mind and 

will. of God as expressed by revelation from heaven. | But se- 

condly, the unimportance of those more arduous results which 

are furnished by an extreme and elaborate philology. To deny 

the former, were just to deny the importance of all sacred 

knowledge. This therefore must be conceded; and yet it may 

be just as true, that there is little of real sahetentine value, 

whether doctrinally or practically, in any of those discoveries 

which are evolved by the higher, or rather the more difficult 

and strenuous efforts of Scripture criticism. The easier work 

of a translator may bring into our possession all that is momen- - 

tous, or which enters into the theological system—though it 

may leave much that is minute, which is also curious and inter- 

esting, still unsettled and still unappropriated. The mistake 

lies in. not making the distinction between that criticism which 

is the higher in point of importance, though the lower in point 
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_ of accomplishment ; ‘and that criticism which is the higher in 
_ point of ageomplishment, though in point of importance it adds 
kittle or nothing to those achievements which the humbler and 
homcher instrument already has performed. It is the an- 
_moungement so 0 Yepeated by Michaelis and others, as if Scrip- 
_ture criticism, in the very highest style of it, were essential to 
_ the formation of an intelligent theologian which I think go 
htted to do mischicf. It gives the impression of certain lofty 
and recondite mysteries In theology to which they alone have 
access, and no others, It tends to cast a certain hieroglyphical 
obscurity over the science, and to make the multitude feel as 
if at a fearful and impracticable distance from its revelations. 
We are not sure, but that under the guise of learning, 1t would 
go to establish a monopoly and a despotism as hurtful to the 
species as that which has already been wielded under the 
tyranny of an odious superstition. Whatever, in fact," is of 
Ingher pretence than 1t 1s of performance, becomes to the ere- 
dulous and the weak an object of superstitious veneration, It is 
thus that a dangerous authority may be claimed and exercised 
by him whom the world looks up to as an adept in Scripture 
criticism, as if the instrument in his possession were a magi- 
cjan’s wand, by which he could charm a new theology into 
being, or lay dishonour on the whole of our existing theology. 
At this rate, to all but the imitiated In the deeper secrets of 
philology, revealed truth would be put into a state of precari- 
ousness ; and to save the Church at large this painful feeling 
of insecurity, it 1s of umportance to show that there is a stable 
scriptural theology to which or dinary scholars have access, and 
of which even our common versions give a near and adequate 
representation—which theology, the hostility of the transcen- 
dental criticism cannot reach, and which, by all its art and all 
its power, 1s completely unassailable. 

34, But while I have said thus much to domonstrate the 
unproductiveness now of philological criticism in the way of 
discovery, let me not be understood to depreciate its value or 
to discourage the study of it; because, however little fitted it 
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and indispensable value for the discharge of anothey function. 
What these functions are, let me state in one sentegce. How- 
ever barren the transcendental criticism may prove for the pur- 
poses of discovery, it may be all in all for the purposes of defence. 
But before I say any more in regard to thistatter function, let 
me notice, that even irrespective of this, and previous to thig 
considcration, and though I cannot bid you, as matters now. 
stand, look fer much from Sertpture criticism in the way of dis- 
covery, yet I would have you prosecute its lessons to the utter- 
most that your taste would excite, or your opportunitics may 
allow. You may fecl it no great encouragment to be told that 
the worth of the discoveries themselves becomes of less account 
just as the work of discovery becomes more arduous. This may 
perhaps repel you from the enterprise of being a master in the 
art, but it forms no reason why you should not be an accom- 
plished scholar thercin. And you will remember that it is far 
easier to discern the truths which are known, than to discover 
the truths which are unknown. To be accomplished in this 
literature up to its present limits, you will only have to diseern 
-—~it, 1s to extend these limits that you would have to discover, 
I cannot consistently with the real state of the case, promise 
to the few much of important novelty in the one enterprise; 
hut Lwould have the many to embark upon the other. I would 
have all, mdeed, to be familiar with the Scriptures m their ori- 
ginal Jancuages, and to be at least conversant in the critical 
works of Gerard, and Campbell, and Matthew Poole, and Marsh, 
and Moses Stuart, besides the Prolegomena of Walton and Mill 
and Wetstein and Griesbach. Scripture criticism is that in 
which the learning of our Church is most deficient; and there 
are few things in which I would more sincerely rejoice than In 
seeing that deficiency repaired. It is ineumbent upon every 
student of divinity at-least to enter on this subject; and I 
doubt not that in this case a goodly number would overtake 
the whole of its existing literature. It is no more than respect- 
able that you should be able to see with your own cyes, both 
the integrity of our received ecopics, and the truth and justness 
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words of the Bible and their meaning upon trust; but it is for 
you, the future instructors of a lettered and intellectual Church, 
to lift yourselves up above this dependence—the dependence 
of the blind upon their leaders. Your office as masters in Israel 
will be to “read in the book of the law of God distinctly, 
and give the sense, and cause the people to understand the 
reading.” From you, as the reservoirs of sacred knowledge, 
they will draw their immediate supplies ; but as reservoirs must 
be in communication with the fountain-head, so ought you 
with the original records of inspiration, It 1s a wretched thing 
for the teachers of Christianity to depend on the judgment of 
others, either for a mght reading or a right rendering of Serip- 
ture. You must be able to exercise an independent judgment 
of your own, else what will you do when the high authorities 
are at variance—when Michaelis controverts Wetstem, and 
Marsh controverts them both. It 1s not necessary that hke 
them you should be original labourers; but, standing mm the 
same relation to them that a reading and intelligent public do 
to the authors who address them, it is your part to understand 
their arguments, and to sit in judgment over them. Though 
you may never discover, you should be at all times able to 
discern. They are the producers; but you should be the over- 
scers or inspectors of every article submitted to your notice,; 
and I should like to see, on the appearance of a new critical 
work, a busy play of thought and intelligent conversation 
amongst you. The clergy, in fact, form almost the alone pub- 
lic for the reception and encouragement of this sort of author- 
ship ; and we again repeat, how desirable it is that, 1f not your- 
selves the originators, you should at. least be the tasteful and 
intelligent readers in the very highest of this authorship. 

35. But I must confess that both my ambition and my hopes 
eo further than this. Iam aware that each study has a fasct- 
nation of its own; and that even in the thorniest walks of 
criticism, there are ccrtain flowers and flavours in which the 
very peculiar senses of some are fitted to luxuriate. We be- 
lieve, indeed, of the most repulsive kinds of mental employment, 
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but those who have the courage to persevere in it.. We be- 
lieve, for example, that Michaelis, amid the rescarches of criti- 
cal and antiquarian lore, spent a life of great enjoyment; and 
that just in proportion to the agony of his indignation at the 
librarian and the rockct-maker, who made a sacrifice between 
them of the Complutensian manuscripts, would have been the 
ecstasy of his feelings on such a treasure being put into his 
hands. We think we can imagine, though ashamed to say that 
yet we co not fully sympathize in, the gusto wherewith a cer- 
tain few will set themselves down among the torn or faded 
parchments and the uncial characters of other days. Though 
we do not share in this propensity so much as we ought, yet we 
are fully persuaded of its vigorous existence somewhere; and 
with no other warrant for our confidence than the mere arith- 
metic of chances, I fondly calculate that, among the hundreds 
who pass before me, for the many who should be the aceom- 
plished scholars in biblical criticism, a few will be its passionate 
and devoted amateurs. Could we get numbers to engage in 
the study, we fecl pretty confident that some would be smitten 
with it. In a science of such manifold pursuits, and where 
there is room for such varied excellence, we could not well. 
afford a universal mania in any one direction. But for the full 
equipment of our Church there should be labourers, and, if pos- 
sible, of the first eminence, in every direction. The walk of 
Scripture criticism is that which at present is most unoccupied. 
Should I know but one instance of a powerful affinity for this 
study, and an intense prosecution thereof, I would do my utter- 
most to foster and. patronize it—feeling as I do of this class- 
room that one of its proudest literary honours would be that there 
had issued from its walls some future Griesbach of Scotland. 
36, But let me not forget the far higher importance of the 
acquirement than that of a mere literary gratification. You 
will not have proceeded far in the study without being able to 
distinguish between those parts of it which minister to specu- 
lative euriosity, and those which are of momentous application 
In questions that relate to the subject-matter of Christianity. | 
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the evidence in matters of essential doctrine is far more obvious 
and accessible than in many controverted passages, whose deter- 
mination involves nothing that is of the shehtest consequence to 
faith or practice. But how inexcusable not to be in possession 
of this evidence at first hand—not to be qualified for arguing 
the Arian, and the Socinian, and the Pelagian controversies, in 
Greek ; and, on the other hand, when comparing Scripture 
with Scripture in the original, how satisfactory to observe the 
abundance of that light which falls without intervention from 
the ipsissima verba of the apostles on the weightiest truths of 
revelation. You are then in the very heart and substance of 
all that is most useful in Scripture criticism, when you make a 
distinct study or exercise of any of the great controversies 
according to the learned treatment of them. Take the divinity 
of Christ for an example. You should be masters of all the 
emendatory criticism which rclates to the integrity of the various 
passages where this doctrine is attested ; and you should be mas- 
ters of all the interpretative criticism that applies to the sense 
of these passages. We shall be able, I trust, to present you 
with various specimens of this in our course when discussing 
some of the chief articles of our faith ; and I would only add, 
that, besides the regular controversies, there are many useful 
and agreeable walks of criticism that might be struck out by 
yourselves, in the course of your growing familiarity with the 
original languages of Scripture. There are certain words and 
phrases, both of capital importance and of frequent reiteration, 
in the Bible, which might well be fastened on as topics of sepa- 
rate investigation. There is still the light of many a pleasing 
confirmation which remains to he elicited from the comparison 
of passages which you can easily bring together by means of a 
Greek and Ilebrew concordance. Had I time for it I should 
feel much disposed to prosecute in this way an inquiry into the 
varied meanings of such words as mois, and ayeos, and yapss, 
and S&«aroovrn, with all its co-relatives, or of such phrases as 
S:katocuvn tov Beov, Bacireta rou Geov, SixarwGers ex Te WLATEWS. 
And although it be an undoubted truth that Scripture 1s its own 
best interpreter, yet much, if not of essential, at least of confir- 
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matory evidence, may be drawn from classical authors; and 
particularly, in giving additional proofs for the sense of- parti- 
cular terms, as of &«asoovrn, whether in the personal or foren- 
sic meaning of it, and of qiotis, i its various imports from a 
simple credence to the moral quality of faithfulness) When 
once you have learned the use of Scripture criticism as a gene- 
ral instrument, you will be able to turn it to many specific in- 
vestigations, either of what you deem to be most important 
in itself, or of what you immediately require for the solution of 
your own particular difficulties. I fecl as if I cannot adequately 
explain all the satisfaction which Jam sure you will experience 
in such exercises of professional literature—in the prosecution of 
which, along.avith those daily readings of the original Scriptures 
which I would most strenuously recommend, you will at length 
attain to all the intimacy of a pocket-companion with the 
Greek New Testament. Out of the immense accumulations of 
Scripture criticism, you will be able to distinguish between that 
which is of doctrinal importance, and that which 1s not so; and 
at the same time will not fail to remark how much the plain 
sense of the Bible, in whole hosts of unquestioned and unques- 
tionable passages, is on the side of orthodoxy. This brings ys 
back to our oft-repeated principle, that, after all, the most pre- 
cious articles of our creed do not require the efforts of any high 
or arduous criticism for their direct establishment; yet how 
infinitely better that you should sce this for yourselves than 
that you should be told of it by others—that you should meet 
the champions of heresy on any ground which they might fix 
upon for their arena; and that, firm in the conscious possession 
of the requisite learning, you should be able, with confident 
minds and unabashed visages, to contend intelligently, as well 
as earnestly, for the faith once delivered to the saints. 

37. And this brings us back to the mam reason why a Serip- 
ture criticism, and that too of the most refined and scholar-like 
description, is indispensable to the maintenance of orthoddéxy. 
What a school-boy in the languages can translate, might require 
a savant in the languages, and that of the very highest order, 
to defend ; and the Church militant on earth is wanting in her 
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full equipment if she have no such savant within her borders—~ 
one who could travel over the whole compass, both of Biblical 
and Grecian literature, and could reinforce his argument by the 
practice and authority of cognate languages. We believe that 
even in his hand the services of philology, viewed as an instru- 
ment of discovery, will be of little avail ; but as an instrument 
of defence, they are indispensable. Here we sec at once wherein 
it is that the great use of philology in Scripture criticism, and 
wherein it is that her comparative uselessness, lies. As an in- 
strument of discovery, it has been overrated, because only so 
in things that are minute. As an instrument of defence, it 
cannot be overrated, because so in things that are momentous. 
This is the great instrument in fact, not by which orthodoxy 
hath gained the positions that she now occupies, but by which 
she is enabled to defend them ; and when assailed either by 
infidelity from without, or by heresy from within, they are our 
philologists and our men of antique lore togethcr, who lft the 
mightiest polemic arm in the battles of the faith. Philologi- 
cal criticism has her amateurs and her impassioned followers ; 
and we know how mortifying it is to those embarked with all 
their taste and energy on some favourite pursuit, when told of 
its practical insignificance. But if philological criticism do lie 
open to this charge on the one ground, there is full compen- 
sation made by the high importance conceded to her on the 
other ground. This should at once satisfy the claims of the 
philologists ; and what is of far more consequence, should settle 
the minds of unlearned Christians, when visited by any anxious 
fears about the competency of our present version for making 
them wise unto salvation. When the pretensions of philology 
as an instrument of discovery are pushed too far, 1t does have 
the effect of disquieting and giving painful insecurity to an un- 
let#@red mind. But when, instead of this, its power as an in- 
strument of defence is held to be that wherein tts chief glory 
an@ importance lie, this is the highest homage that can possibly 
be rendered to the sufficiency and fulness of that Christian 
knowledge which lies within reach of the common people. 
There is a false and unfeeling pedantry which rejoices in the 
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wanton disturbance that it gives to minds of deepest serious- 
ness; but I bid you remark how far more beautiful and good 
the exhibition is, when the illiterate and the humble are assur- 
ed, as they may well be, that all which is important in the sub- 
ject-matter of Christianity is fully in their possession ; and when 
men of sclence, instead of wrapping themselves like Egyptian 
priests of old in hieroglyphie mystery, count it, in this instance 
at least, their higher glory, to own the fellowship of a common 
doctrine with the multitude, and to spread the canopy of their 
protection over the faith of our cottage patriarchs. 

38. In the peaceful and ordinary seasons of the Church, their 
services may not be needed; but when danger threatens, or an 
attack is offered, then the Church does with her philologists 
what the State does with her flects that are lying in ordinary— 
she puts them into commission, and to them, far more than to 
any blind hereditary veneration on the part of our people, does 
she owe it, that both the Arian and the Socinian heresies have 
been kept from her borders, And here J am reminded of one 
of the noblest passages in the whole recorded eloquence of 
Canning, who, in his speech to the corporation of Plymouth, 
_adverted to the inaction of the navy during peace, but to 
the mighty power that lay up in reserve in those enormous 
floating masses whose assemblage at that port forms one of the 
most glorious of our national spectacles. ‘“ Our present repose,” 
lie said, “is no more a proof of our inability to act, than the 
state of inertness and inactivity in which I have seen those 
mighty masses that float in the waters above your town, is a 
proof they are devoid of strength and incapable of being fitted 
foraction. You well know, gentlemen, how soon one of. those 
stupendous masses, now reposing on their shadows in perfect 
stillness, how soon, upon any call of patriotism or necessity, it 
would assume the likeness of an animated thing, instinct @ith 
life and motion ; how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its swell- 
ing plumage, how quickly it would put forth all its beauty and 
its bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength, and 
awaken its dormant thunders. Such as is one of these magni- 
ficent machines when springing from inaction into a display 
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of its might, such is England itself, while apparently passive 
and motionless, she silently concentrates the power to be put 
forth on an adequate occasion.” And such, I would add, are 
those endowed colleges, whether by the State or by the people, 
which though often the dormitories of hterature, are vet, if 
. but rightly patronized and administered, best fitted for fos- 
tering into maturity and streneth the massive learning of a 
nation. In such institutes as these, there lies up, 1f nota force 
in action, at least a force in readiness, This is the age of 
hostility to endowments ; but just because the alleged wealth 
and the alleged indolence of our established dignitaries have 
been looked to with an evil eye. Yet why not the wealth with- 
out the indolence ; and then it will be found that to the science 
and scholarship of universities, the theological literature of our 
land will stand indebted for her best acquisitions. And we 
hold it a refreshing spectacle at any time that meagre Socini- 
anism pours forth a new supply of flippancies and errors, when 
an armed champion comes forth in full equipment from some 
high and lettered retreat, ready at all times to face the threat- 
ening mischief, and by the might of a ponderous erudition to 
overbear it. | 
39. It is not because I hold Biblical criticism to be the first 
accomplishment of a clergyman, that Iam thus strenuous in 
recommending the prosecution of it. It is because, though not 
before certain other qualifications in absolute and superlative 
importance, I hold it to have been nadequately cultivated in 
Scotland. Speaking relatively to the state of our own Church 
vind our own land, I would say that it has been unduly neglected ; 
and that in regard to it there has been both a defect of author- —_. 
ship, and a defect of general study throughout our ecclesiasti-— 
cal bedy ; I may be doing injustice to some whose names have 
at ‘present escaped me, but 1 ecrtainly at the moment do not 
recollect, save M‘Knieht of Edinburgh, and Campbell of Aber- 
deen, any who have greatly signalized themselves m this walk 
of professional literature. We abound in Christian ministers, 
who by dint of Christian worth and assiduous labour, have ope- 
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population at large. But I must be forgiven the assertion, that 
in the kind of lore which I have now spccified, we have been 
outrivalled bythe divines of our sister Establishment—that in 
the works of Mill, and Hammond, and Clarke, and Matthew 
Poole, there is a massive and elaborate erudition which Scotland 
has not reached, which Scotland has scarcely aspired after. 

40. But there is now the dawn of a brighter day; and it 1s 
at the outset of your education, it is in the juvenile schools 
through which you pass, previous to the entrance on your 
academic career—it is there where the signs of light and of 
promise are most discernible. The high degree of classical 
proficiency that is now attainable in schools, must have a con- 
trolling effect on the degree of your advancement in all the sub- 
sequent stages of education. You will in virtue of your higher 
preliminary scholarship, come forth of our Greek and Latin 
— glasses at college far more expert and proficient linguists than 
the students of a former generation. And when you do trans- 
fer your attention from profane to sacred literature—when you 
pass from the study of the classics to the study of the original 
Scriptures, and to the perusal of those critics, and fathers, and 
theologians, who have delivered themselves in one or other of the 
dead languages, you will leave far behind you those of us whose 
boyhood has been east on that period when classical learning in 
Scotland was at its lowest ebb. There is now a manifest revival. 
In the state more especially of our city schools, we have pal 
pable proof of it at our own doors. And through the medium 
of like seminaries, now maturing and multiplying all over the 
land, we look not merely for the restoration of a more chaste 
and Attic literature, but for having the firm staple, the woioht 
and the texture, of the good olden erudition restored to us. 

41. Ere I for the present leave this subject, there y one. 
earnest recommendation that I should like to leave along. with 
it. It is that you should give one, I should prefer two, hours 
a day to the reading of one or other of the dead languages. 
The original Scriptures will supply you with the matter of a 
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the time for enlarging your stock of vocables, and for becom- 
ing familiar both with the general structure and the peculiar 
idioms of other tongues. I am aware of the vast superiority 
which a knowledge of things has over the knowledge of words ; 
and that theirs is indeed a glaring inversion who estimate the 
vehicle more highly than the contents of the vehicle. But by 
the course which I now recommend, you just put yourself mto 
closer contact with the things—and these things without con- 
tamination or without change, from the verbal transformations 
which they have been made to undergo. You are enabled to 
lay an immediate hand on the matter of theology—and that 
both unimpaired in point of strength, and unvitiated in pomt 
of quality, by its passing through the medium of a translation. 
I promise you some of your happiest, your most enraptured 
hours, while you are thus familiarizing yourselves with the lore 
of antiquity in the languages of antiquity. And I know that if 
all, or the greater part of you, would follow the recommendation, 
there must be a kindred few to whom nature has given a special 
appetency, and so impressed a special designation for the ser- 
vice, who will go greatly beyond it. The felt attractions of 
the study itself will come in place of my entreaties, and in fact 
will supersede them. All the genius that is appropriate to this 
variety of our professional litcrature will develop itself by the 
perseverance of a few months; and we shall behold a certain 
humber of you devoted to the intense and enamoured prosecu- 
ton of it. I should like that in this way all were leavened 
with a general taste for the subject, and that others of peculiar 
mood, either for appreciating its niceties, or for grappling with 
the work of its more arduous researches, its more difficult and 
profound speculations, should redeem the honours of our Church 
by their high reach of proficiency, and at length by their con- 
sequent authorship. 

42, Our chief anxicty in propounding these views on Scrip- 
ture criticism is, lest it should be thought that we mean te 
depreciate the importance of the theme, or to discourage the 
study of it; whereas it is our carnest and intent object to ex- 
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and not only to recommend as desirable a general scholarship 
in this department throughout the ministers of our Church, 
but to urge as indispensable a most thoroughly accomplished 
and transcendental scholarship to as many as might suffice for 
the vindication or defence of a scriptural faith against the. 
inroads of heresy and error. Such a scholarship is im fact one 
of the necessaries of the Church militant, as well as fitted to 
minister a supreme luxury and enjoyment to those, 1ts success- 
ful adepts and cultivators, who have sealed its most difficult 
and laborious ascents, and now expatiate in its highest walks. 
We can well imagine and acknowledge the satisfaction felt by 
them in every footstep of their progress—their delight in the 
perception of those hidden harmonies which are out of sight to 
all who are not versant in the original languages of Seripture 
——and more especially when they succeed in rescuing from the 
hands of the enemy some.passage or testimony which had been 
appropriated on the side of false doctrine, but is now demon- 
strated, and that with equal or superior erudition, to be a tri- 
butary and a support in favour of what had been before the 
general understanding among the orthodox and the pious, of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. All this can most cheerfully be 
admitted; and yet so far from operating to the prejudice or 
exclusion, it is all corroborative of the glorious afirmation— 
that without the Scripture criticism of the learned, and through 
the medium of our existing translations alone, the general 
multitude of the faithful have ready and abundant access te 
the whole of that truth which is unto salvation ; and that what- 
ever of instruction there is in the Bible which bears fruit unto 
the holiness that in the end has everlasting life, 1s w ithin the 
reach of all. 

43. Now what is true of the people holds alike true of stu- 
dents in Divinity. If the former, because all the weighty 
truths of religion are within their reach, can even without 
learning appropriate and apply them to the effect of their bee 
coming good Christians—the latter for the same reason, or 


just because the weightiest truths of religion are also within 
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arrange and systematize them to the effect of their becoming 
able and scientific theologians, It is true that each of these 
might be helpless, as any of the common people, when the ar- 
gument 1s carried beyond the confines of the existing transla- 
tion, and there arises a call for the Church to vindicate the 
cause of orthodoxy on the ground of the original languages. 
But then it 1s that our textuaries and philologists come to his 
aid; and though belonging to neither the one nor the other 
class of labourers, or at least with no claim to a place of emi- 
nence among them, he might nevertheless, in the proper work 
and vocation of theology, make a better use than either of the 
results which they have put into his hands. It is necessary 
_ for the Church that she should have men within her borders 
who, severally and distinctly, are competent to the fulfilment 
of both services, and on the principle of the division of employ- 
ment, it will, generally speaking, be all the better executed, if 
done by men labouring in their respective departments apart 
from each other. Not but that Scripture criticism should form 
a branch of their general education to all our ecclesiastics— 
when nature, who makes the wisest distribution of her gifts, 
or rather when the Spirit who divideth to every man severally 
as He will, will in the course of their preparation for the minis- 
try, call forth the special aptitudes of some, so as that they 
shall first evince an intense and devoted partiality, and after- 
wards attain to a transcendental eminence in this walk of pro- 
fessional literature. It is thus that throughout the clerical 
order, the many should form a reading and intelligent public, 
whilst the few will suffice either for discoverers or champions 
of the truth on the high field of authorship. In other words, 
there are different functions in the Church, and these are 
usually best performed by different functionaries. It is the 
province of one class to settle aright the readings and the ren- 
derings of Scripture; it is the province of another class, in 
the exercise of their distinctive faculty, to act as wise master- 
builders on the foundation which has thus been laid—-whether 
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the adaptation of these truths to man’s subjective nature. In 
the days of the Church’s spiritual prosperity, both her critics 
and her theologians will work rightly and harmoniously into 
each other’s hands. But she has her days, too, of darkness 
and derangement, when it will be found, not only that a good 
theologian may be an indifferent eritic, but that a most eru- 
dite though a sadly porverse and sophistical critic might, like 
the Neologists of Germany, be a wretchedly bad theologian. 
44, But while a perverse, though highly elaborate and erudite 
Scripture criticism has given birth or rather countenance to 
Neology, and by the weight of authority has made it formid- 
able-—yet it is Scripture criticism after all, and on the strength 
of a principle which, when once announced, is exceedingly ob- 
vious, that is the proper, the rightful, and withal the most 
effectual instrument for the overthrow of its pretensions and 
its power. The principle is analogous to, or perhaps It may 
be said, identical with, that which is commonly given in the 
form that an author is his own best interpreter, or tantamount 
to this, that the meaning of a term is determined by the 
usages of speech; and the use which is actually made of it is 
gathered from its obvious connexion with the words or subject- 
matter of the passage and place where it actually stands. To 
express it otherwise, the primary evidence for a meaning lies not 
in the lexicon where it is merely registered, but in the context 
where the word in question is imbedded, and whence its meaning 
in general shines palpably forth, from the relation in which it 
obviously stands to the words and the clauses that le around it, » 
We read in the lexicon that one of the senses of the Greek 
emt is the English upon, when the preposition is placed before 
the accusative case. Thus tclls the lexicon ; but who told the 
lexicographer? He generally gives his authorities; and when 
it is a Scripture lexicon, these are neither more nor less than 
Bible sentences or Bible texts. He docs not say in behalf of 
the information he is giving, that he had it from another lex1- 
cographer. These sentences or texts are in truth his mformers, 
and they are ours also. He counts it enough that he makes 
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the appeal is quitea sufficient one. Accordingly, one of his re- 
ferences for the signification of ev: being upon, where tt governs 
the dative, is to Mark vi. 39, and it speaks for itself. There 
we read that He commanded all to sit down by companies upon 
the green grass, (eri To yAwp@ yept@.) No doubt this said 
preposition is found to signify wpor, when it governs the aecu- 
sative case. But where is it that we so find? Just as in the 
instance before us in the places where they occur, and in which 
places, too, the mstances speak as decisively for themselves, 
In regard to the example on hand, though it had stood alone, 
and not another such had occurred within the whole compass 
of Grecian liter the solitary case 
among ten thousand others, in ‘all of which evr, signifying upon, 
invariably governed the accusative—yct here in the light of 
iig own peculiar or contextual, or it may be termed local evi- 
dence, we should, m the face of this unanimous array, have 
stood up for the signification wpon in the case before us. The 
verse has been rightly translated: “Ile commanded them to 
make all sit down by companies upon the green grass.” It 
surely could not mean that they were to sit bestde the grass : 
as little could it mean beyond the grass; for where, m the 
name of wonder, should they be made to'sit down but just upon 
the grass ?—a plain cnough demonstration, then; so plain as to 
make the quotation of it ludicrous, that the cvidence of the 
context for the text, or of the sentcuce for the single word, is 
really evidence at first hand ; in other words, that the lexicon 
is not the fountain-head of our light for the meaning of words 
or phrases, but that it is only the reficetor of a light which 
radiates from the author; and that it is to his pages, and more 
especially to the place which is under discussion, where we 
should look for the real fountain-head. 

45. Now on the strength of this consideration, simple and even 
puerlla@dhough 1t may appear, we hold that Neology might be 
cut up by the roots. The great artifice of this system, and an 
artifice often resorted to by the dealers in heresy in a smaller way, 
is to find out an unwonted signification for the words, and so to 
reverse the meaning of it in those passages which had heretofore 
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been regarded as decisive of the question, and on the side of 
orthodoxy. And there might be no ground for disputing the 
Neological signification in the place where it has been discovered, 
and to which the Neologists make their appeal, and found out 
by them on some bypath of erudition, which hitherto none had 
explored but themselves. The sense which they contend for 
might be the undoubted sense of the word in the passage to 
which they refer; and evinced to be so by its own contextual 
light, or what we have termed the local and peculiar evidence 
which shines on the particular place that has now been opened 
up for the first time to the observation of philologists and 
critics. For such is the power of this local and contextual, that 
it might suffice to establish a meaning for ‘a word which shall 
%e altogether singular—though in the face of ten thousand 
contrary instances, each determined by a contextual light of 
its own. Neologists are perfectly right in deferring to the 
contextual light—we ourselves defer to it along with them— 
which ghines upon their newly discovered passage, and which 
might fully authorize a quite uncxampled meaning for the word 
in question. But they are not right—they are most inconsist- 
ently and glaringly in the wrong, when, with this new mean- 
ing of theirs, they would lay an extinguisher on the old and 
established meaning of the word, and so put out therewith the 
contextual light of the ten thousand passages which can be 
quoted in vindication of it. By so, doing, they violate all the 
laws of interpretative probability—not only trampling on the 
usus loquendi of every separate writer, but casting obscuration 
on the local evidence or contextual light of every separate sen- 
‘tence which has been penned by him. They bear ample respect 
to the contextual evidence in their own solitary example, when, 
in opposition to the ten thousand examples of a different or con- 
trary meaning, they insist on the altogcther singular meaning 
of the word at issue in the new place which they haveighted 
on. And in this we have no quarrel with them. But it is too 
much that by means of this single precedent of theirs, they 
should offer to annihilate that whole army of precedents which 
can be appealed to on the side of cvangelism—with their one 
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man putting a thousand to flight, and refusing to each the 
benefit of that contextual light whereof in their own solitary 
instance they have so amply availed themsclves. 

46, This consideration suggests what we hold to be still a 
desideratum in sacred literature, and which would prove, we 
conceive, to be of mighty service m the business of Scripture 
criticism, and for the defence of orthodoxy. A general con- 
cordance of all Greek authors for all the words, even for all the 
principal words used by them, were a task far too ponderous for 
execution ; but a Greek concordance for all the principal words 
on the meaning of which there hinges any important doctrine 
in theology—for all the voces signatae—these words amounting 
it may be to twelve or twenty or thirty, by the determination 
of which all the main controversics between the orthodox and 
the heretics would be determined,—such a concordance, limited 
to so small a number of terms and phrases, though not limited 
to a, single book, but embracing all the passages where they 
occur in all the books of the laneuage which have come. down 
to us from ancient times-——-a compilation of this sort, though 
grounded on a universal survey of Grecian literature, would 
not be of unmanageable extent, and would prove an instrument 
of signal service in the battles of the faith. We should soon 
observe how little the rare and otherwise unexampled meaning 
of a word in one or a very few places was entitled to give the 
law, so as to fix the meaning of that word in all other places: 
and also how much that meaning in every particular instance- 
was detcrmined, not by the voice of its distant fellows, but by 
& light which shone immediately around it in its own neigh- 
bourhood, and with an intensity proportioned to the nearness, 
so as to bear with the greatest force of concentration on the 
sentence where it lay. In far the greatest number of instances 
it would be found that cach text was settled by its own con- 
text, ahd stood there the undoubted bearer of a sense which 
could not be shaken by all the authorities gleaned by the hand 
of adar travelled scholarship, from the remote and seldom.or 
never till now explored regions of our ancient and recondite 
authorship. It would soon become obvious, and to the utter 
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diseomfiture of Neology, that, in point of real effect, its formid- 
able learning was indeed of very fecble achievement, and all 
the more feeble in proportion to its formidableness ; for, after 
all, the further out of sight, or the further removed from the 
ken of ordinary readers, the farther also from the matter on 
hand; or in other words, the further out of reach the further 
also out of a true reckoning on the question at issue. It were 
indeed a noble, we believe it to be a fully practicable triumph, 
thus to unmask the pomp of Neological learning, and make it 
palpable to all, how hollow its pretensions were to aught like a 
critical groundwork for its daring liberties with the word of 
God; and all the more gratifying, that the monument so raised 
' would prove a munition or bulwark of defence for the faith and 
piety of unlettered Christians. 

47, And the principle of such a work as we have now ven- 
tured to recommend, we hold to be beneficial for other pur- 
poses than those of controversy; that is, not for the vindication 
only, but for the direct establishment of the orthodox creed. 
We conceive it to have been too much the tendency to rest the 
proof of its articles on the meaning of words looked to singly— 
thus giving rise to a contest between the opposite meanings of 
the same word, which might often be easily gathered from the 
different places in which it stands. We think it has been too 
much the habit to lay the stress more upon separate words 
than upon sentences or passages, lighted up by the contextual! 
. evidence which gives an obviousness to the sense, whether in 
the original or in the ordinary translations: and it is this, we 
conceive, which accounts for the so often better understanding 
of theology on the part of a homely but earnest reader, than 
on the part of the Icarned controversialist. The mists which 
have been raised in philological warfare, when authorities are 
parried against authorities on the signification of words taken 
singly, might often be effectually dissipated, would combatants 
but agree to look with fairness at the meanings which they 
bear in the passages where they actually occur. The precious 
doctrine of the atonement, which has been so mystified in 
what might be termed the single-handed logomachy of those 
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who argue and counterargue on the signification of individual 
words, stands forth clear as sunshine to the apprehensions of 
those who resign their understandings to the plain statements 
given forth in the clauses or sentences of a very plain narra- 
tive, avery plain description. ‘Let the orthodox and the Soci- 
nian controvert the interpretations of each other as they may, 
in regard to the meaning of such words taken singly as xnarad- - 
Aayn, and Avtpov, and iAaarypiov, and Ovora, I have no doubt 
that each of the parties will readily find their own meanings in 
the passages and contexts which are selected respectively by 
themselves. But the context with me is allin all for fixing 
down the signification that we are In quest of; and therefore 
dropping this controversy as irrelevant, though garnished all 
over on both sides of it with many Icarned quotations, I take. 
iM@®hose contexts whence a broad and resistless light is made 
to fall on the understanding of all—whether learned or un- 
learned. And whether I read in the Old Testament of Aaron 
laying both his hands upon the head of the animal, and con- 
fessing over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and 
putting them upon the animal's head, which was thus made to 
bear their miquities; or read in the New Testament that 
Christ was the substantial reality and antitype to all the rites 
of the Mosaic Dispensation—then I cannot but understand, in 
the language of Petcr the apostle, that He bare our sins in 
His body on the tree; and in that of Isaiah the Prophet, that 
God laid upon Him the iniquities of us all—an evidence this 
which could be multiplied an hundred-fold throughout whole 
books and chapters of the Bible. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ON SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


1. THERE is a strong practical analogy betwecn a system in 
theology and a system in general science, although it be not so 
perfect and entire throughout but that there are also mmport- 
ant differences between them. One individual phenomenon in 
rfature could not assure us of a law or principle in nature, or of 
any truth of such generality and importance as shoald entit di 
to a place among the articles of a system in any of the natural 
sciences, We must compare and examine a number of pheno- 
mena, and note the resemblances or relations between them, ere 
we can attain to a law of nature which is grounded on the basis of 
an extensive induction, and is of itself the summary expression 
of a general fact. Kut an individual saying of Sertpture may 
at once, and by itself, assure us of a great and dominant prin- 
ciple in theology, and one of such great and pervading import- 
ance, as mieht well entitle 1t to the highest place and pre- 
eminence among the generalities of a theological system. Still, 
however, and notwithstanding the exception of this dissimi- 
larity, there 1s room and even necessity for the same sort of 
induction among the individual sayings of Scripture, which is 
required for the purposes of science among the individual phe- 
nomena of nature, and this not so much for adding to the num- 
ber of proof-passages in behalf of any doctrine, as to make sure 
of a sustained and unexcepted harmony between them, or of 
there being no such contradiction as might prove fatal not only 
to the doctrine in question, but even to the general truth of 
revelation. There still remains then a sufficient and most in- 
structive analogy between the work of the observer in science 
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and that of the Scripture critic in theology, on the one hand ; 
and on the other, between the philosopher in science and the 
systematizer in theology ; such an analogy in fact as might 
euide to the explanation and vindication of the uses of both. 

2, It is true that when Scripture criticism is carried to its 
full extent, the work of systematizing has already begun, for 
one of its objects, as already explained, is to ascertain the 
truth of a doctrine. But we might conecive one to go forth on 
Seripturo without one notion of systematic theology in his 
head, yet with the highest degree of that talent and prepara- 
tion which might enable him to cstimate the import of words 
and phrases. We might suppose him incapable of deriving 
any guidance to the meaning of a passage from the analogy of 
the faith ; and that he therefore assiens its meaning to each 
passage on the pure principles of philology alone. Ile is like 
an observer going forth, innocent of all theory, on the field of 
nature. The scriptural observer can render accurately each 
separate word and sentence—just as the natural observer can 
describe accurately each individual object that les with the 
domain over which he expatiates. The one, let us say, with his 
lexicon, and with ail those lights which long practice and re- 
collection in this walk of investigation can supply ; the other, 
perhaps, with his microscope, or his balance, or the busy use 
of his now well-exercised senses, and the benefit of all those 
habits which belong to him either as a diligent collector of in- 
dividual facts, or as a Serupulously accurate describer of the 
properties of individual objects. The mere hnguist is to 
scripture what the mere observer 1s to science. The office 
of the one is to expound accurately all the separate sayings 
in the volume of God’s word. The office of the other is to 
expound accurately all the separate things in the volume 
of God's work, whether you view them as objects, which is 
the light in which you regard them when vou study contem- 
poraneous nature, or view them as events, which 1s the light 
mm which you regard them when you study successive nature. 
It belongs to neither of them, im their respective characters, 
to construct a science, whether it be that of theology or any 
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of those numerous sciences which belong to philosophy; but 
it is the high function of both to furnish each science—Divine 
or human—with all its materials. Without such labourers, 
we may have speculations without facts-—airy, unsupported 
theories which have no experimental basis to rest upon—sub- 
lime and specious generalizations which, not sustained in the 
one case on the foundation of the accurately observed word, 
and not sustained in the other on the foundation of the aceu- 
rately observed works, are alike unworthy of a place in the 
temple of science or in the temple of sacredness. We are 
aware of a certain flippant and fashionable contempt for the 
drudgery more especially of the verbal labourers—of those 
who elther collect the readings and the renderings of others, 
or who can swell still farther the already cnormous masses of 
biblical learning, by criticisms and conjectural emendations of 
their own. But this is truly not the age for depreciating sueh 
labours—the age of facts and findings in every department of 
investigation. It is most unphilosophical levity thus to cast a 
slight or a stigma on these pioneers of our profession. They 
furnish our scicnee with its primary clements, or with what 
may be termed its raw material. The labours of the men of 
natural observation are not more essential to a sound philo- 
sophy, than the labours, the operose, the painstaking labours of 
those men of scriptural observation are to the defence and es- 
tablishment of a sound faith. 

3. Conceive, then, that all the facts which can be gathered 
from the field of visible nature have been carefully ascertained, 
so that we are made accurately to know all the individual ob- 
jects which there exist, and the individual cvents which may 
have there occurred—we may not have proceeded beyond the 
first footstep in the proper philosophy of nature. In the form- 
ing of a philosophy, we group together all the facts which have 
a common resemblance ; and it is just by the expression of 
this resemblance that we announce a general law. The dis- 
covery of such a law is but the discovery of such a resemblance, 
and is the more general according to the number of individual 
facts by which the resemblance 1s possessed. One observer 
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might measure the rate of a stone's descent at the surface of 
the earth, and another observer might measure the rate of the 
moon’s deflection towards the earth; but it is the part of the 
philosopher to notice the sameness or similarity of these two 
facts. He mentally places them together, so as that they shall 
comc at once mto view; and when so placed together he re- 
cognises a likeness between them. It is this recognition of 
likenesses In different events, which essentially constitutes the 
art of philosophizine. It is the discovery of a universal like- 
ness, as far as observation has yet gone, among all the instances 
of bodies approaching each other in free space, that led to, or 
rather that constituted, the discovery of the universal law of 
gravitation. A law of nature, as I have heard well stated from 
his university chair, more than forty years ago, by Professor 
Robison of Edinburgh, is but the expression of a general fact 
grounded on the observation of particulars, and affirming within 
the limits of a brief and compendious utterance a something 
that was common to them all. There may have been thou- 
sands of such observations in distant parts of the world, and 
al difierent periods of time; but till the pervading similarity . 
was discovered, they formed a loose aggregate of individuals, 
Amounting in multitude to a host that no man could number. 
T'o notice this similarity and to announce it, was to effect some- 
thing more than a useful abbreviation in language, It was 
the achievement of a substantial discovery on the outer fleld 
of contemplation. It was the revelation of nature's most mag- 
nificent hatmony. 

4. In like manner may it be conceived of all the individual 
siyines which lie scattered up and down over the face of God’s 
word, that the meaning of cach has been elearly and accurately 
rendered : and that by the labours of the Biblical critic, who 
is just the observer of Scripture, there may have been the same 
information afforded of every single sentence in the written 
record, that we have supposed the observer of nature to furnish 
of all the separate facts and observations in nature. There 
still remains the same werk of generalization to be done with 
the individuals of the one tablet, as with those of the other. 


* 
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They are grouped together according to their resemblances ; 
and as it was from something common to each in the former 
casc, that a general law in science was etluced and established, 
so from something common to cach in the latter case, there is 
educed a general truth or doctrine in theology. When a hun- 
dred facts exhibit one and the same phenomenon, the expres- 
sion of this phenomenon in its generality is the expression of 
a principle in philosophy--when a hundred verses speak one 
and the same truth, this truth, sustained on the basis of a mul- 
tiple testimony, may by means of one brief and comprehensive 
affirmation become the article of a creed. The Scripture critie 
is in Christianity what the experimentalist or the observer is 
in science; and the systematic theologian 1s in Christianity 
' what the philosopher is in scicnce. Unless we have facts we 
can have no sound philosophy; and thercfore it 1s that we 
estimate so highly the worth and importance of Seripture eri- 
ticism. Unless these facts be classified accordmg to thew re- 
semblances or common qualities, we can have no philosophy 
at all; and therefore it is that we estimate so highly the worth 
and importanee of systematic theology. The latter without 
the former would be in Christianity what in seclence would be 
philosophy without facts. But again the former without the 
latter would be to have facts without a philosophy. 

5, There are first, then, the individual sayings of Scripture, 
which, hke the mdividual phenomena of nature, may be re- 
garded as the facts of our science. There is, secondly, the com- 
parison and classification of these sayings, which, just asa 
natural philosophy is grounded on the resemblances of indivi- 


duals, gives rise to a systematic Divinity, whose office it 18 to 


expound and establish the principles of our science. ‘To ascer- 
tain accurately what the sayings are, you must employ as your 
instruments of observation the grammar, and the lexicon, and 
the polyglot; and to eperate with these on the original lan- 
guages of the Bible is the part of Scripture criticism—as indis- 
pensable to the science as the foundation is to a superstrue- 
ture. Again, to’group and classify the sayings by the simila- 
rities which are between them by means of some common and 
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pervading truth, which may appear in hundreds of scattered 
verses or passages—to frame one article or one summary ex- 
pression which shall be comprehensive of them all—to look at 
the sentences of the Bible, not according to their individuality, 
but to look at them according to their relations or their -re- 
sembiances ;--this 1s the part of systematic theology; and it, 
on the other hand, is as indispensable to the science as a su- 
perstructure is to a foundation. Theology without Scripture 
criticism is just as airy and unsupported a nothing, as were a 
philosophy without facts; and, on the other hand, without a 
systematic Divinity, it is just as confused and chaotic a jumble 
as were an undigested medley of facts without a philosophy. 
Seripture criticism and systematic theology are the integral, 
the essentially conyponent parts of one and the same science 
Without the first it were a baseless unsupported fabric. With- 
out the second, 16 were an inextricable labyrinth. 

6. But let it not be imagined that the work of systematizing is 
confined to scholars and savans, whether in science or in theology. 
Even a common reader of the Bible, if he but read 1¢ with dis- 
cernment, proceeds a certain way In systematizing 1t. He cannot 
do otherwise, without laying a violent arrest on the generalizing 
tendencies of his nature. In comparing Seripture with Scrip- 
ture, he recognises a harmony among many different passages ; 
and it is the presence of one and the same truth in each which 
constitutes the harmony. Let him look however correetly to 
cach passage in its separate individuality alone, and he over- 
looks that which stands broadly announced to the view, and 
forces itself on the nottec of all other men. We hear much of ar- 
tifictal systems of theology. But in the Bible itself, there are all 
the legible characters of a system ; and we can only escape from 
the observation of it by the artificial compulsion upon ourselves 
of shutting our cyes. Even an infant can searcely look abroad 
upon nature without the immediate discovery of those simiari- 
tics among its various and innumerable objects by which it is 
led to systematize ; and its very ability to name and to dis- 
tinguish a shell and a bird and a flower, prove both an early 
faculty and an early disposition to classify whole hosts of in- 
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dividuals by certain leading characteristics which belong to them. 
What an infant does, and does so early on the book of nature, a 
school-boy does, and that too at a very early stage of his con-_ 
verse with the book of revelation. It is not by any process of 

artificial straining that a system of theology is infused into the 
mind: it comes spontaneously in reading the Bible. Even the 
untutored peasant, though all hfe long he had been kept at a 
studious distance from creeds and confessions and compilations 
of the faith—even he, if but gifted with ordinary penetration 
and memory, could not finish his intelligent perusal of Serip- 
ture without rising from it a systematic theologian. It 1s not 
_ that he has constructed a system upon the Bible, but it is that | 
the Bible has impressed a system upon him. Even he’ could 
group many verses together, and recognise the same pervading 
truth in each individual of the assemblage. He is conseious of 
meeting it in various and distant places of the written record. 
He is sensible of so many distinct practical uses, by which the 
lessons and announcements of Seripture may be distinguished 

from each other. He discerns the relative magnitude and im- — 
portance of these Icssons ; and those which are supreme in esti- 
mation, will, of course, impress themselves more deeply upon 
his memory and his regards than those which are subordinate. 
It is thus that he cannot traverse, even in the order in which 
they lie, the many chapters of the Bible, without carrying off 
the impression of a few great principles; or m other words, 
without the impress of a system upon his understanding. It 
_is true that with him it may be but the faint and shadowy 
sketch of a system, and the work of a professional theologian 
may be requisite to give it distinctness of parts, and definite- 
ness of outline. But this is not a work done by him at raa- 
dom. He does not forge a system: he only finds it in the 
Bible. It is lighted up to his view in the act of looking to the 
very quarter where the peasant looked before him, and he only 
differs in looking more closely and more intelligently. It is not 
in virtue of his laxer attention to Scripture, but of his more 
earnest heed thereunto, that the system which floats so vaguely 
and uncertainly in the mind of the peasant, assumes a more 
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: fixed character and shia Q, ay going to sayein the mind of 
2 the philosopher. And Tegwere rightly said ; for, in truth, the: 
z systematic theologian is the philosopher of Christianity. It i is 


his office to mark the generic resemblances which obtain among” * | | 
the specific objects of his contemplation, and thus to marshal - 


the individual sayings of the Bible under the more brief and 


comprehensive sayings of a creed. Weare aware that there are e 


& theorists in Ghristianity ; but ever remember, that to systema- 
2M _otize 1 is not to theorize. The one is just as unlike the other, as 
3 * the philosophy of nature in modern times is unlike to the philo- 
-_ ™.. sophy of nature in the middle ages, To frame a ‘speculation 


“=e ~. from. the gratuitous fancies of one’s own spirit, is a whollyug e 


| ? ‘differéilt exercise from that of classifying according to their 
»» observed resemblances, the observed individuals which have a 
~ place and a substantive being in some outer field of contempla- 
‘> tion. In the case before us, hee individuals are Bille texts ; 
ad the theologian who systematizes these fancies nothing, 


a Wr cctures nothing. He deals not with what he fancies, but 


+ oobi ee 
ft: ie: 
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4 with what he finds—not with the specious plausibilities which 
3 _ himself hath pictured, but with the solid materials which Serip- 
~ © ture or the Scripture critic hath put into his hands. 


7. But lest system should be deemed one of the corruptions 
) “ of philosophy, let us further consider if in the Bible itself there 
abe amy sanction given to those mental processes of which a sys- 
a m in theology is the inevitable result. Does not an apostle 
a “then enter into such a process when, in his following summary 
of the uses of Scripture, he casts it into certain leading divi- 










Geis given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
& for reproof, for correction, and instruction in righteous- 
© ness. And does he not suppose a systematic view of the doc- 
.. ® trines of revelation indispensable to every expounder of it, when 





gud affixes a general characteristic to each of them?—* All. 
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he speaks of it as the qualification of “a workman who needeth — 


¥ not to be ashamed, that he rightly divideth the truth?” And 
ae he not himself systematize, when, within the limits of a 
fence, he gives a brief and comprehensive statement of the 
stance of his preaching—telling us that it was “ repemgonce 
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towards God, ines towards ow forts esus Christ?” And 

does he not describe the work of Christian instruction as if jt 
» proceeded in the very way in which a system ‘is ex pounded, 

when he speaks of “ laying the foundation,” and communicates 
* ~~» bya very few generalities “the first principles of the oracles 

- ~ of God ;” and urges his disciples to go on from the simple and 

«= “= elementary lessons of Christian doctrine to the perfection of its 

_® higher, its more arduous lessons—as from the “milk that Was % 

. for babes,” to the “ strong meat” that was for those of “ful] ™ 
2m, age” and “ exercised discernment ?” And above all,ifit beir .* 
“1 Sethe spirit of a system_to reduce a whole host of particulars ~~ 4 


he 


-"'*_ within:the -scope of one sweeping and comprehensive o@fera=.. 
-_ J . * J . * * * 
— “lity ; to designate a numerous family of individual truths by a 


: jie single and summary expression ; to lay hold of one great object — 


et OF great principle, and to concentrate upon it asupreme and - 4 
® — almost an exclusive regard, thereby giving us to aes a 
~~ oe that it enveloped all, and subordinated all, how can this bom  - 
*~ * more strongly exemplified than by him who was “determined ° 

to know nothing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified tae Bhe's 
_ * apostle Paul did not overlook the individualities of Scripture, : 
-» but he also looked at the reigning character which he saw to bea 
. “=. in each of them ; and, seizing upon it, rendered it the collective ae 
a ” homage which is due unto them all. - a 
8. This antipathy to system in theology proceeds on the mis” - 
take of confounding the generalities of our systematic diyines 
with the generalities of our old schoolmen—instead of which, Fad : 
wD Pde 






















they ought to be considered as altogether of the same cha 
__ with the generalities of modern science. Philosophyap: i 
‘Ws, not with hypothetic imaginations, but with the gener 
























of actual nature. Systematic theology presents us not vith 3. 

_@ gratuitous or hypothetie imaginations, but with the generalities |] 
of actual Scripture. The former we do not discard as we would a 

®* the nonentities of acria] speculation, because they have all. # — 

; been constructed on the findings of experience. The latter we ae 
*® should not discard as we would the nonentities of aerial specu ip : 

lation, if they have all been gathered from the readings and th a 
rendering of Scripture criticism. The systemi@tic theologian, * —— 

” «Sor. vir.” 2F - < 
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merely as such, superadds nothing to the informations of the 
Bible. He comes not under the denunciation that shall fall upon 
him who addeth to the words of this book. He does not add, 

he only classifies. He does not add what is new, he but classifies 
’ what is old. When a certain doctrine is clearly announced in 
one Scripture saying, and the same doctrine is as clearly an- 
nounced in another Scripture saying, he but remarks on this 
. identity ; and this indced is avery different thing from hazard- 
ing any new doctrine of his own. He utters nothing which he 
has not found and fetched from the document itself. The 
Scripture critic gives most important information, when he tells, 
the separate meaning of all the separate sentences in the Bible. 
And the systematic theologian gives information additional to” 
this, and most important too, but still it is Bible information ; 
not perhaps what Scripture in any single place says, but what, 
on comparing Scripture with Scripture, is found to be clearly 
enveloped in a whole cluster of its sayings, collected from and 
confirmed by as many different places as there are individuals 
in the cluster. The Bible, in presenting as it does a vast num- 
ber of individual objects, may be truly said to represent along 
with them the relations and resemblances of these objects. It 
is the part of the systematic theologian to tell us not of the 
individuals: this is done by the Scripture critic. But it 1s 
his part to tell us of the relations and resemblances between 
the individuals ; and in the act of doing so, he just, as much as 
the other, tells us of nothing but that which is contained within 
the four corners of the Bible. 

9° Yet let us not forget the distinction which has been al- 
ready adverted to, between the work of systematizing in the * 
study of nature and the work of systematizing in the study of 
the Bible. The individuals which you do compare in nature 
are the direct objects, the tpsa corpora of the science. The in- 
dividuals which you compare in Scripture are not the direct 
objects, but the sayings which relate to the direct objects, or 
ipsa corpora in theology. In the study of nature, you require 
“a very extensive induction, and to be conversant with a great 
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between them a law or a general expression, which shall reach 
to all and include all. ut in the Bible, one saying might an- 
nounce some great generality that 1s comprehensive of many 
individual objects—so that though it be by a thousand obser- 
vations in nature that we arrive at a principle, we may arrive 
at a principle in theology by a single observation—that 1s, by 
a single reading in the Bible. If it were only to be learned 
through the medium of observation, we should require a very — 
extensive induction ere we had established the doctrine that all 
men are sinners. but when learned through the medium of reve- 
lation, the same doctrine of a common resemblanée between all 
the individuals of our species, may be established by means of 
one verse, or the clause of a verse. And the same is true of 
other relations besides resemblances. It is by a few unam- 
biguous passages that we ascertain the divinity of the Son and 
the divinity of the ILoly Spirit, so that without the same sort‘of 
extended survey which is needed in the science of nature, we 
can fix a most important relation in the science or the system 
of theology, even our relation both to the agent who sanctifies 
and to the agent who redeemed us. By thus attending to the 
distinction between verbal assertions and the things which are | 
asserted, it will be perecived, on the one hand, that a single 
verse might assert a most pervading and pre-eminent generality 
in the system of revealed truth; and, on the other hand, a 
nuniber of verses might agree in deponing to some individu- 
ality of which systematic theology takes no notice. This, how- 
ever, does not supersede the importance of comparing Scripture 
with Scripture, and of grouping texts according to their rela-— 
tions and resemblances, If you do not add to the comprehen- 
siveness of the doctrine by this, as you do to a doctrine in 
science when you widen the field of induction, you at least add 
to the number of its proof-passages ; and then what makes the 
comparison of Scripture with itself indispensable, you evince 
on the side of the doctrine in question a harmonious as well as 
an abundant testimony, and repel that charge of contradiction 
which would be alike fatal to the doctrine and to the authority 
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God, the classification of its kindred passages is called for, 
whether the common meaning that belongs to them all stand 
broadly forth in plain and lucid assertion, or lurks more ob- 
scurely and must be elicited by inference and implication. At 
all events, the respective provinees of the Scripture critic and 
the systematic theologian are sufficiently marked—it being the 
office of the one to assign its precise sense to each individual 
saying in the Bible, and of the other to ground upon the say- 
ines the general scheme of doctrine contained in it. 

10. It belongs to a lower faculty of our nature to apprehend 
individual objects. To apprehend the relations between them, 
to compare, and abstract, and thence to generalize, this belongs 
to a higher faculty. The former can be done to a great extent 
by children, or even by idiots; the latter marks a creature 
of fuller growth and nobler cndowments. Surely when God 
cometh forth from His sanctuary with a communication to our 
world, we should go forth to mect it with all the powers and per- 
ceptions of our rational nature. We do it not cnough of rever- 
ence, if we yield but the response to it of one faculty alone— 
keeping all the rest in a state of abeyance, or bidding them 
away from the interview. This might be a suitable welcome 
from those who ean hold intercourse with the word only by 
one faculty, but not a suitable welcome from those whom God 
Himself has gifted with capacities great and various. It 1s 
not cnough then that we have a Scripture criticism on each of 
the Bible’s specific sayings, we must have a systematic theo- 
logy that compares and classifies, and thence educes the general 
truths and harmonies of the Bible. And as the Psalmist would 
stir up all that is in him to bless the holy name of God, so 
ought we to stir up all that is within us to entertain and do 
homage to that word which God hath exalted above all His 
name. 

ll. To be a systematic theologian, it 1s not necessary to 
travel forth of the record. He has only to assemble together, 
whether by their relations or by their similarities, the things 
that arc within it. This he does by the apostolic direction of 
“ meditate on these things.” not on thines extrinsic to revela- 
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tion, but on the very things, new or old, which every scribe 
rightly instructed can bring forth of the treasury. We ask 
him not to go forth without the limits of the book of revela- 
tion, or to conjure up from the dark unknown beyond it any 
_ presumptions and plausibilitics of his own. We ask him only 
to give earnest heed unto the word of God’s testimony. He 
adds nothing of his own by this exercige: he only discovers 
what is sct before him in the book of the counsel of God. He 
becomes wise thereby, not above what is written, but only up 
to what is written. Or, in other words, 1t is not by means of 
any new individual sayings uttered from himself, but by giving 
himself wholly to investigate the resemblances, and the affini- 
ties,-and the applications, which obtain among the individual 
sayings already spread out before him on the record of God, 
and to which he does not and dares not make any additions of 
his own; it is thus that he becomes a scientific and systematic 
theologian. Te invents nothing, He creates nothing. He 1s 
as little a creator in the word of God, as he is a creator im the 
works of God. He acts the creator in neither, but he acts the 
observer in both; and all that is necdful for the construction of 
a systematic theology, is, that the observations shall not be 
confined to the things of Scripture, each. viewed in their sepa- 
_ rate individuality alone, but shall be extended to the relations 
which obtain between the individuals. It is when thus em- 
ployed that—not by the faculty of invention, but by the legiti- 
mate exercise of other faculties—there emerge those generali- 
ties which constitute a system, and without which we affirm 
that all our acquaintance with the Bible would be but the idiot 
acquisition of him who had every text and sentence of 1t upon 
his memory. It is by system in fact that the student not only © 
becomes a profoundly intelligent theologian, but 1t 1s moreover 
by system that he grows in the practical wisdom of Chris- 
tianity—more especially in that work and wisdom of a Chris- 
tian minister, by his proficiency m which it is that his profiting 
appears unto all. 

12. And like as the philosopher looks with charmed eye on 
those hidden symphonies of the divine workmanship which, by 
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means of science and of system, himself hath evolved, so it is 
by systematizing, too, that the theologian arrives at a contem- 
plation no less glorious in the symphonies of the divine word. 
It 1s indeed one of the highest luxurics of intellect, to behold 
in nature a simple and sublime mechanism, whose countless 
myriads of phenomena can be traced to a few great and pre- 
siding influences—as when the one law of gravitation, simple 
and universal among the rolling wonders of the firmament, 
subordinates to itself all the paths and all the periods of astro- 
nomy. There might have been expected such analogies be- 
tween the material and the spiritual economy, as that they 
should have borne the impress of the same divinity who ema- 
nated them both; and that as in the one so in the other, there 
would be certain summits of lofty speculation, whence, by the 
help of some great principle, a commanding survey might be 
taken over the wide domains of a high and heavenly admini- 
stration. And thus it will be found, too, that the system of 
Christianity has its magnificence and its mechanism, and its 
exquisite harmonies; that as there is a manifold wisdom in 
creation, so there is a manifold wisdom in the Church, a body 
politic “ fitly framed together,” with its central and presiding 
influence, and its great channel of conveyance, by which the 
spiritual virtue passcs from the fountain-head to all the mem- _ 
bers. When we give carnest heed unto that dispensation, 
whose object is to re-adjust the broken union between heaven 
and earth, we shall be regaled by the same or similar spec- 
tacles, and fee] all the pleasure and triumph of the same men- 
tal exercises which we so often experience when contemplating 
the processes of science, This will more especially be felt 
when we look to the actions and the re-actions between Chris- 
tianity and Nature; or to the respondeney which there is be- 
tween the moral forces of the Bible and the moral nature of 
him to whom that Bible is addressed, Whether we direct our 
regards to that supernal application of truth and doctrine 
which hath come to us from above, or to the recipient feelings 
and faculties of the men who are below, and who are to be re- 
generated thereby—we shall meet with such a harmony of 
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parts, such a dependence of effects upon causes, such an adap- 
‘tation of means to an end, as form the very lineament of a 
system at once beneficent and beautiful. But what serves most 
of all to characterize it as a system, is that aspect which it has 
of simplicity and greatness, when it offers to our notice one 
great object, or one great and comprehensive principle—as in 
the upper kingdom of heaven, when we look unto Him who is the 
head of that great mediatorial economy which has been insti- 
tuted for the restoration of our world; or as in what may be 
called the nether kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of heaven 
in our hearts, when we look.to the supremacy of faith, and ob- 
serve its paramount ascendency over the aims and affections of 
the inner man—so as to transform him whom it actuates into 
a good and a godlike creature. After that Scripture criticism 
hath done its uttermost, these are the sublimer studies which 
remain tous. After that the specific import of each of the 
sayings hath been thoroughly explored, there are spoctacles of 
erace and of grandeur still to be evolved, and which will abide in 
as profound obscurity to us as to the infant or the idiot, unless 
we found a system upon the sayings. Without system, im fact, 
we could neither assign the bearings nor trace the develop- 
ments of an economy, in comparison with the greatness of 
whose objects all other things arc ephemeral and vain—an 
economy which had its first buddings at the commencement of 
our world, and which hath marched and brightened onward in 
stately progression through all the generations of our world’s 
history——which had prophets for its precursors, and miracles for — 
its attendants and its heralds—the noblest surely of all con- 
templations, having its origin in the unscarchable wisdom of 
God, and its issues in a deathless eternity. 

13. A sound systematic theology rests as much on Seripture 
criticism as its basts, as a sound philosophy rests on the basis 
of experiments and facts. If it be the part of the one to con- 
struct a framework, it is the part of the other to furnish the 
materials; and indeed systematie theology gocs beyond her 
legitimate sphere, if she make not use of the very materials, 
and of no other, which Scripture criticism puts into her hand 
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The latter, therefore, stands in a much higher relation to the 
former than that of a mere auxiliary for helping on the edifice.’ 
lt supplies the whole matter or substratum of the edifice. 
That, surely, is no subordinate function to deal out the sub- 
stantive things which it is but the office of the other to arrange 
or put together, The subservience then of Scripture criticism 
to systematic theology must be quite obvious ; though perhaps 
it may not be so obvious, that systematic theology does in re- 
turn contribute a certain aid, does cast a certain reflex light 
on the labours of Scripture criticism. The truth is, that the 
tendency to system in science speeds the work of natural ebser- 
vation, and the tendency to system in theology speeds the work 
of scriptural observation. In both it is a system in embryo, 
or a system in progress, that stimulates to a more near and 
diligent inspection of the objects whose relations or whose re- 
semblances we are attending to. And when these objects are 
kindred passages of Scripture, we find that to be in the midst 
of them is to be in a region of light, where all the objects be- 
come greatly more visible than before, by the very reflection 
which they cast on cach other, You are not to coneeive, then, 
though Scripture criticism furnishes the materials, and systema- 
tic theology arranges them, that, in the order of time, the task 
of the former is completed ere that the latter takes its commence- 
ment. Qur observation of resemblances begins almost as early 
as our observation of individuals does ; and accordingly sys- 
tem, whether in science or theology, begins with our earliest 
notice of the resemblances between individuals, though it is 
only completed by our thorough observation of these resem- 
blances. So that if, on the one hand, Scripture criticism pre- 
sent the objects which systematic theology compares together 
—on the other hand, systematic theology, even when obscurely 
guessing at the imagined resemblances of objects, gives both 
energy and guidance to the investigations of Scripture criticism. 
This is quite in harmony with what has becn well remarked 
by philosophers on the use of hypothesis in stimulating and 
directing the work of observation. We arrive sooner at the 
truth in this way, than by throwing ourselves abroad, as it 
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were, on a multitude of particulars, without even the imagina- 
tion of a theory. Better than to set forth in this blank and 
unoccupied state on the work of inquiry, is it to set forth with 
gome previous guess or hypothesis in our head. It is better, 
even though the hypothesis should turn out to be a false one - 
our great aim, of course, will be te verify our guess. Suppose 
it then disproved, we substitute another in its place—from 
which, though again driven to another and another, we shall 
come by a tentative process to the truth at last. Now, the affir- 
mation in regard to the discoveries of science is, that we come 
sooner to the truth in this way than if we enter on the work of 
investigation free of all incipient tendency to systematize. 

id, Systematic theology is of the same use to Scripture 
criticism that an hypothesis is to science—not to supersede 
investigation, but to direct investigation. Just as in the one, 
hypothesis has often been the instrument of discovery by the 
experiments which it suggests, or by the tracts of observation 
to which it has pointed the way; so in the other, actual dis- 
coveries of the Bible’s primitive mcaning have been made just 
by the discoverics of a systematic but as yet hypothetical 
theology having been put upon their trial. While systematic 
theology is not yct perfected, but in progress, it might have 
ventured on affirmations which ought not to be admitted as 
certainties, but only to be entertained as guesses, and to re- 
main in this state of abeyance till the gucsses have either been 
disproved or verified. It is evident that the lkelier these 
guesses are, the nearer must be the harmony of those Scriptures 
which are brought together in the work of scrutinizing them, 
The attention of the inquirer is thus more guided to and con- 
centrated on those parallel passages, by the comparison of 
which it is that some new light will most readily be made to 
arise. An hypothesis is not a discovery, but it may serve as 
a finger-post to those places where the discovery is at length 
to be found. Versimilitudes are not verities, but they may 
serve as the indices of that path in the proseeution of which 
they shall at last brighten into verities. Such is the love of 
system, that systematic theology has in all ages kept ahead 
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of Scripture criticism; but in so doing the one has dragged 
the other forward at a greatly faster rate than it would have 
advanced of its own native tendencies. We hazard the asser- 
tion, that Scripture criticism has come forth in tenfold greater 
abundance, and received a tenfold better direction, in virtue of 
that systematic theology by which 1t 1s outrun. 

15. I may here offer one remark on the guidance which 1s 
afforded to Scripture criticism by the analogy of the faith. 1 
think that Dr. Camphell sets too little value on it as a principle 
of interpretation ; and I fee! fully persuaded that, had but the 
analogy occurred to him between the use of this principle to a 
Scripture critic and the use of hypothesis in observation, a 
mind so acute and philosophical as his would not have so 
slighted its authority in the business of assigning their specific 
import to certain words and phrases in Holy Writ. From the 
extreme length to which these general observations have been 
already carried, I dare not venture at present upon the details 
of this question ; but let me, for the purpose of making myself 
intelligible, just advert to one of the simplest cases, taken from 
that verse in the Apocalypse where our Saviour 1s styled— 
“The beginning of the creation of God” —apyy tov xtimews Tov 
Qcov. A question that might be raised on this passage 1s, 
whether did the creation begin with Christ, or did Christ be- 
ein the creation? whether was He before all other created 
things as being Himself created the first, or was He the crea- 
tor of ali things? Ifthe last be held as the signification, then 
apyn must be understood not as meaning a commencement, but 
a commencer, an efficient principle. Now, though I am not 
aware of any countcnance given to this interpretation of apyn 
by profane writers, excepting perhaps that given by Ovid in 
the line—“Ille opifex rerum mundi melioris origo “where 
origo must be understood in the active sense of an originator: 
yet we are compelled to adopt it, not however by our deference 
to a system, but by our deference to the plain and undeniable 
sense of other passages in the Bible—more especially where it 
is said of Christ, that “ by Lim all things were created,” and 
“that without Him was not anything made that was made.” 
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In thus doing we defer to the analogy of the faith, but agree- 
ably to this unexceptionable canon of criticism, that “ such 
passages as are expressed with brevity are to be expounded by 
those where the same doctrines or duties are expressed more 
largely and fully.” 

16. Those who underrate the evidence that is afforded by the 
analogy of the faith, should be careful lest in so doing they 
may sometimes set aside what, in all sound philology, is 
reckoned the clearest and most conclusive of all evidence, even 
that which is struck out by the comparison of kindred pas- 
sages; and which proceeds on the supposition, no vain one 
surely when Inspiration is in the case, that the author is con- 
sistent-with himself. The analogy of the faith resolves itself 
into the analogy of like passages, from the comparison of which 
some one doctrine or article of the faith has been evolved. It 
seems evident to me that Dr. Campbell never speaks of a sys- 
tem of divinity without the lurking imagination that there must 
be always something of human invention in it ; whereas such a 
system may be as much grounded on observation as are any of 
the specific results of Scripture criticism. Only grant that by 
observation we take note of the likenesses or relations of 
things, as well as we do of the specialitics of things, and there 
may be just as httle of the speculative or the gratuitous in sys- 
tem as there is in the most rigid conelusions of a critical or a 
grammatical argument. A system of faith may be the result 
of a process strictly observational; and by setting aside the 
analogy of such a system, or of such a faith, you may be set- 
ting aside the best evidence which can be adduced in support 
of many an interpretation, 

17. They who, like Dr. Campbell, can never think of systems 
in theology, but they continually associate the idea of human 
invention with them, should remember that the relations be- 
tween the objects are as much within the limits of any offered 
scene of contemplation as the objects themselves are. We have 
not become acquainted with all that 1s within, by merely at- 
tending to these objects in their individuality ; wo must further 
attend to the relations and resemblances that are betweerf them. 
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Now, it is with this latter that systematic theology is eonver- 
sant. Jt originates and invents nothing of its own. It but 
classifies that which is submitted to it. So that all its doc- 
trines are gathered from the record—all its generalities have 
their locum stand: within the four corners of the Bible. A 
diagram in mathematics contains within its periphery, not the 
individual lines only, but the proportions or the equalities be- 
tween them; and the geometrical reasoncr, in asserting these 
last, asserts as much the contents of the diagram as when assert- 
ing the existence of its separate parts. And so of the syste- 
matic theologian. He travels forth of the record no more than 
the Scripture critic does. What he announces is not fetched 
ab extra, but is the result of a busy internal examination ; is 
not the product either of fancy or observation employed on 
things which are without, but is the product of diligent com- 
bination and comparison employed on things which are within. 
A system in theology is not a superinducement on the Bible, 
but an envelopment in, or at most a germination from it. 

18. However, it is not the idea of invention alone which 
explains the whole of this antipathy to theological systems. 
They are further regarded as the offspring of illiberal sectarian- 
ism. To meet this prejudice, I cannot do better than present 
you with the following admirable romarks, taken from Moses 
Stuart's Ernesti, in which I fully acquiesce :—“ Very much has 
been said, both for and against the analogy of faith as a rule 
of interpretation’ I may safely add, that on this subject, as 
well as on many others, very much has been said amiss for want 
of proper definitions, What is the analogy of faith? It is 
either simply serzptural or sectarian. By scriptural analogy, 
I mean that the obvious and incontrovertible sense of clear pas- 
sages of Scripture affords a rule by which we may reason ana- 
logically concerning the meaning of obscure passages, or at 
least by which we may show what obscure passages cannot 
mean. For example, God is a spirit, omnipotent, supreme, the 
governor and creator of all things, &c, are truths so plainly 
and incontrovertibly taught in the Scripture, that all the pas- 
sages Which would seem to represent Him as material, local, 
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limited in His knowledge and power, are to be interpreted 
agreeably to analogy with the former truths. The same thing 
holds true of other doctrines taught in the same perspicuous 
manner. We explain what is doubtful or obscure by the appli- 
cation of what is plain. This rule is not appropriate to the 
Scriptures only: it is adopted by all good interpreters of pro- 
fane authors. Jt isarule which common sense prescribes, and 
is therefore well prounded.”—“ If the question then be asked, 
whether seraptural analogy of faith is the rule of interpreta- 
tion? the answer must be readily given In the affirmative. But 
the analogy of the faith or erecd of any party of Christians, 
taken without abatement, cannot be applied as a rule of exe- 
gesis, unless it be assumed that the whole creed of that party 
is certainly correct.”—" The analogy of party faith cannot be 
our rule of interpretation.” 

19, You will perceive more clearly the use of system in the 
elucidation of Scripture, by pondering well the difference be- 
tween the two questions, “ What is the meaning of a given pas- . 
sage ?” or, “Is this the meaning of it?” In the prosecution of 
the former, which is the more general question, you launch forth 
on a wide ocean of indefinite possibilities, and may wander in 
trackless uncertainty without ever coming at a clear or satis- 
factory determination. In the prosecution of the latter, or the 
restricted question, you concentrate, as it were, all the forces of 
your inquiry on a single point ; and even though in doing’ so 
you should falsify the supposition which you had hoped to sub- 
stantiate, another system, obtained by some slight or perhaps 
material variation upon the former one, will suggest another 
supposition ; till by a succession of trials, each of which had 
some distinct or definite object in view, you arrive much sooner 
at a conclusive and sound interpretation than when, dismissing 
all the lights of analogy or general principle, you had no sys- 
. tem, whether matured or in embryo, to pilot you on your way. 
It is thus, we are persuaded, that system has speeded incon- 
ceivably the march of Scripture criticism. It has led, more 
particularly, to a far closer and more frequent confronting and 
cross-examination of kindred passages, to a busier comparison 
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of scriptural things with scriptural. And if it be true, that 
an author can best explain himself, or that the Bible is its. 
own best interpreter, then the harmonies of system, if not the 
fittest proofs upon the question, do at least send the question 
to the fittest tribunal, by pointing as they do the 1 inquirer’ sway 
to the harmonies of the word. 

20, The two, in fact, to use a familiar phrase, the two—that 
18 Seripture criticism and systematic theology—are constantly 
working to cach other’s hands,” The most splendid example of 
a process analogous to this in science is Newton’s law of gra- 
vitation, when the general doctrine and the observation of special 
phenomena acted and re-acted so powerfully on each other, 
There can be no doubt, in the first instance, that the promul- 
gation of the law gave rise to many thousands of observations, 
which might never else have been sugvested, and that with a 
view cither to refute or to confirm it. And, in the second in- 
stance, the confirmation which it met was nearly universal ; and 
indeed entirely so within the limits of accessible nature, with 
the exception of one solitary but rebellious phenomenon which 
defied for a century all the efforts of mathematicians to reduce it 
to a harmony with that great principle which subordinated to 
itself all the other planetary movements. Meanwhile the law 
beauteous and magnificent, 1f only universal, had the burden 
of this exception laid upon it. The love of system, and the 
love of generality, were kept, pro tanto, in abeyance. It was 
in the very essence of Lord Bacon’s philosophy so to defer to 
the prerogatives of observation, that so long as it furnished even 
but one refractory appearanee, this was held in arrest of a jude- 
ment that would have else been absolute and co-extensive with 
alltruth. Itrequired the humility, as well as the hardihood of 
a thorough experimentalist to resist the fascination ; but nobly 
at length was it rewarded. After the suspense of two or three 
generations, the Newtonian system was at length evolved out 
of this last and only difficulty which adhered to it. By the 
calgulations of Laplace, the exception from the law has been 
demonstrated to be an exemplification of the law. Till this 
reconciliation was effected, philosophers, true te the inductive 
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spirit, submitted to all the mental uneasiness of this abatement 
or obscuration of a great principle, and refused to the sub- 
- limest generality of nature the place which it has now attained 
of an absolute and universal category. Now, it stands first and 
foremost among the articles of their orthodoxy ; but they would 
not, and could not, recognise that position of supremacy which 
it at last reached, till they had fully acquitted themselves of the 
supreme homage which is due to the lessons of observation, 

21. I bring forward this fine example, because it serves to 
illustrate the high prerogatives of Scripture criticism, and the 
deference which systematic theology should render toit. In 
the Bible there are materials for system, just as in nature there 
are materials for science. But in both, it should be our first 
_and highest principle to sce that we employ the very materials 
which either the one or the other has put into our hands. It 1s 
for observation to determine what the materials are in the for- 
mer. It is for Scripture criticism to determine what the ma- 
terials are in the latter. In our fondness for generalities, we 
may often feel tempted by the semblance of a harmonious sys- 
tem in the Bible to the premature adoption of it. And 1t may 
happen as the fruit of our persevering researches, that the sem- 
blanee may brighten towards certainty. But ere the certainty 
is conclusively attained, it is our part paticntly to wait the 
further clucidations of Scripture criticism ; and instead of per- 
mitting the speculation to outrun the evidence, we should treat 
the dogma as we would a prisoner upon his trial, so long as 
there is one impracticable text, which, with all our hghts of 
erudition and philosophy, still appears to stand in its way. And 
let us not be fearful of the consequence. The systems of sctence 
in modern days, even limited and corrected as they are by the 
findings of experience, how much fairer to look upon, how in- 
finitely more graceful and glorious, even when merely viewed 
as spectacles of tasteful contemplation, than are all the theories 
of the schoolmen, The reason Is obvious, What we actually 
find is the solid archetype of those conceptions which arg in 
the mind of the Deity. What we ourselves fancy, 1s but*the 
shadowy forthputting of those conceptions which have arisen 
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wisdom which are in the mind of the Creator; the other is 
the product of that taste and wisdom which belong to the crea- 
ture. Hence it is that the Planetarium of Sir Isaac Newton 
is altogether so much more sublime, yet so much simpler a 
harmony than the Planetarium of Des Cartes, or of Tycho 
Brahe, or of Ptolemy. And what philosophers have realized 
in nature by not deserting the guidance of observation, theolo- 
gians will realize in revelation by not deserting the guidance 
of criticism. They will reach to far loftier contemplations 
by simple faith in the words of God, than by accompanying 
man in his sublimest flights of speculation ; and while scrupu- 
lously adhering to the informations of the Bible, they will at 
length attain such a yiew of its doctrines as shall unite the 
magnificence of theory with the solidity of truth. 

22. It is thus that systematic theology and Scripture criti- 
cism go hand in hand. If the one be said to fabricate, it is 
only with the materials which the other furnishes, Its fabrica- 
tions are not the products of fancy: they are only classifica- 
tions made on the findings of observation, and such classifica- 
tions, too, as are made on the observed resemblances which 
obtain between these findings. The functions of systematic 
theology and Seripture criticism are distinet ; yet assuredly the 
one is as much an observer as the other is. If the one observe 
the existence and nature of individuals, the other observes their 
relations and resemblances, The work of a systematic theo- 
logian is throughout an experimental process, beside having 
the firmness of an experimental basis to rest upon. Whena 
system is said to be fabricated, the very term begets an an- 
tipathy against it. It is felt as if to fabricate were to create ; 
but systematic theology, when rightly conducted, creates no- 
thing. It does not excogitate—it explores. It proceeds not by 
invention, but discovery ; or if ever chargeable with invention, 
it is but the invention of devices, which, like the instruments 
of science, might enable the inquirer to prosecute the work of 
disaovery with ereater effect. The doctrine of the atonement 
in weripture is as little a thing of invention, and as mucha 
thing of discovery, as the doctrine of gravitation in nature—the 
one grounded on a multitude of proof-nassaces. each of which 
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had been verified by Sotipture criticism—-the other grounded 
on a multitude of phenomena, each of which had been verified 
by observation. And here it occurs that a system, even though 
designated by the-name of tts human inventor, though, in one 
view, the production of man, may be as much the production of 
God as any of the individual and substantive realities which, 
by His creative power, He has called into existence. The New- 
tonian system was the work of God, though the discovery of 
Newton ; and so a theological system may be the work of God, 
though the discovery of man. When one says that he will draw 
his theology, not from Calvin, but from the Bible, he may, 
under the guise of a great and undoubted principle, have been 
prompted to make such an utterance by as irrational an imagi- 
nation, as when one says that he will draw his astronomy, not 
from Newton's Principia, but from a direct view of the materia] 
heavens, The one is, or ought to be, as much an interpreter 
as the other. Calvin an interpreter of Scripture; both in its 
texts and in its generalities—Newton an interpreter of nature, 
both in its phenomena and its laws. Should the one forsake 
the guidance of observation, let him be disowned; should the 
Other forsake the guidance of Seripture criticism, let him be 
equally disowned. What we expect from both is a system, but 
an observational system, not a gratuitous theory. Newton has 
fulfilled this expectation. He has presented us with a system, 
but in the construction of it, I should rather say, in the evolu- 
tion of it, he, from first to last, acted in the spirit of a strict ex- 
perimentalist—he, from the outsct, resisting the fascinations of 
theory, set himself down among the multitudinous facts and 
phenomena which nature offercd to him, till order emerged 
out of the apparent confusion, and a magnificent harmony at 
length arose from the midst of a variety which looked at the 
first as bewildering and impracticable as the intricacies of a 
chaos. How came it that, by the toilsome path of observation, 
this submissive scholar arrived at a system more beauteous, and 
noble, and greatly more regaling both to the mtcllect and imma- 
gination of man than did any of his ambitious predecesstrs, 
who devised and excogitated at pleasure. The reply is obvious. 


Fray 
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his thé archetype of the conception#of God. The one is an 
ideal of the human mind evolved by speculation into a philo- 
sophic theory, the other is the primitive idea of the divine mind 
evolved by ereative power into a living and substantive reality. 
The difference here is between the finite and the infinite—be- 
tween what God has made and what man would have made— 
between the forms of excellence and beauty devised by the crea- 
ture, and which he has excogitated into a work of his own fancy, 
and those surpassing forms of excellence and beauty which God 
has matured into the work of His own hands. And the same 
difference which has been realized in science, when man gave up 
his lofty imaginations, and betook himself to observe and study 
the actual creation, will be realized in theology, when man, dis- 
missing every presumption of his own, betakes himself to the 
study of the actual revelation. The part of man is to be an hum- 
ble interpreter in both ; and a system alike comprehensive and 
sublime, in the moral as in the material world, will be the result 
of his labours. In cach the glory that is discovered greatly 
overpasses all the glory that could have been imagined—just as 
the Planetarium of Newton exceeds the Planetarium of Des 
Cartes or Ptolemy. When Newton, abjuring all the brilliaycies 
of human invention, gave himself up at the outset of his labours 
to the drudgeries of a patient observer, he was amply rewarded 
at the termination of them by the view of those glorious sym- 
phonies which be in the work of God. In the business of in- 
terpretation, there is to the same sacrifice of all antecedent 
theory a nobler reward in the still more exquisite and glorious 
symphonies of the word. 

23. You now understand, first, the use of hypothesis as a 
guide, in the work both of observation in science and of inter- 
pretation in Scripture ; and afterwards, the entire submission 
of that hypothesis to the results, whether of observation in 
the one, or of interpretation in the other. It has been asked, 
whether, as in the instance just alleged, when a refractory phe- 
nomenon stands in the way of a general law in philosophy— 
whether, should a refractory text stand in the way of what, but 
for it, might have been announeed by the unanimous consent 
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that doctrine should begneanwhile held in abeyance? In the 
treatment of this question a distinction which has been already 
made must again be adverted to. A general law in science is 
gathered from the contemplation of like phenomena; and it ig 
by the very expression of this likeness that the law is announced 
tous. A general doctrine in theology rests, no doubt, on the 
eoncurrent authority of a number of like texts; but each of 
these texts may in itself, either directly or by implication, 
afford a full evidence and give full expression to the doctrine 
in question. It is not with the phenomena of nature as it is 
with the proof-passages of Scripture. One unlike phenomenon 
does not contradict another. One unlike text may; and a de- 
cisive example of such a contradiction would create a painful 
embarrassment in our minds on the consistency and authority 
of the record. Whienever the semblance, then, of a contradic- 
tion should occur, Scripture criticism, both emendatory and 
interpretative, should be called in to ascertain, first, the state 
of the readings, and then the sense of the reading. It forms 
one of the most glorious securities of our faith, that in propor- 
tion as these labours are extended, these difficulties vanish : or 
if yet they have not wholly disappeared, may, at least in all 
that 1s important, be satisfactorily disposed of by the following 
canons, held to be of undoubted authority, by the greatest 
masters and judges of sound interpretation :—“ No doctrine can 
belong to the analogy of faith which is founded on a single 
text, for every essential principle of religion is found in more 
than one place.”—* The analogy of faith ought to be collected 
from, or the tenor of Scripture ascertained by, such passages as 
are plain and clear and expressed in proper terms, not from 
such as are doubtful, obscure, ambiguous, or figurative, which 
ought to be explained by these others.”-—“In framing the 
analogy of faith, all the plain texts relating to one article or 
subject ought to be taken together, impartially compared, the 
expressions of one of them restricted by those of another, and 
explained in mutual consistency ; and that article deduced from 
them all in conjunction.”—Gerard’s Institutes, pp. 160, 161, 
24, But before I am done with the analogy between the 
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with the following extract from Playfgir’s Illustrations of the 
Huttonian Theory—a book of great eloquence, and replete with 
sound observations on the right method of philosophizing, 
though, perhaps, like some of the works of Bacon, not in itself 
the happiest exemplification of it. In what he says of theory 
and observation you will not fail to discern the respective func- 
tions of systematic theology and Scripture criticism, with their 
influences on each other. “The truth indeed is, that, in physical 
inquiries, the work of theory and observation must go hand in 
hand, and ought to be carried on at the same time, more espe- 
cially if the matter is very complicated—for then the clue of 
theory 1s necessary to direct the observer. Though a man may 
begin to observe without any hypothesis, he cannot continue 
long without seeing some gencral conclusion arise, and to this 
nascent theory it is his business to attend, bocausc, by seeking 
either to verify or to disprove it, he is led to new experiments 
or new observations. He is Jed also to the very experiments 
and observations that are of the greatest importance, namely, 
to those instantie crucis, which are the ertteria that naturally 
present themselves for the trial of every hypothesis. He is con- 
ducted to the places where the transitions of nature are most 
perceptible, and where the absence of former, or the presence 
of new circumstances, excludes the action of imaginary causes. 
By this correction of his first opinion, a new approximation Is 
made to the truth; and by the repetition of the same process, 
certainty is finally obtained. Thus theory and observation 
mutually assist one another; and the spirit of system, against 
which there are so many and such just complaints, appears, 
nevertheless, as the animating principle of inductive investiga- 
tion, The business of sound philosophy is not to extinguish 
this spirit, but to restrain and direct its efforts.” It is this use 
of hypothesis which led Mr. Playfair to qualify the following 
sentence of Bergmann :—“ Observationes veras quam ingeniosis- 
simas fictiones sequi precstat ; nature mysteria potius indagare 
quam divinare. “Such an opposition,” says Mr. Playfair, 
“between the business of the theerist and the observer, can 
only oceur when the speculations of the former are vague and 
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the latter.” Finally, “ the want of theory does not secure the 
candour of an observer, and it may very much diminish his skill.” 

25, From what has been said on the whole of systematic 
theology and Scripture criticism, you will be at no loss to per- 
ceive how it is that in a common translation all the materials 
of the system are to be found; and that therefore the lessons 
of systematic theology lie within the reach of an ordinary 
peasant. We do not say that he 1s in circumstances to defend 
them, if controverted ; but he is in circumstances to acquire 
them, It is just because the component parts of a system, in- 
stead of being to be found in isolated passages, lie scattered 
over the whole record, and are of frequent occurrence, that the 
translation of the places which contain them is, generally speak- 
ing, far more correct than of those other places where the 
topic, by its very insignificance, is not admitted among the dog- 
mata of a system or the articles of acreed. The system, in fact, 
is gathered, not out of the obscurer, but out of the clearer pas- 
sages of Seripture ; and hence 1¢ Is, that though untaught in its 
origina] languages, there are thousands of humble Christians, 
who can discern throughout the Bible a rcigning evidence for 
the orthodoxy which they have learned in compends and cate- 
chisms. They have to take upon trust the individual sayings 
of the Bible; but they do not need to take upon trust the 
theology which arises out of them. This explains the pheno- 
menon of so many sound and really sagacious theologians in 
common life, with a theology, too, not of implicit faith, but a 
theology of well exercised intellect. It is true they cannot 
carry an appeal from the version to the original; but if there 
be truth in our principle, in all that is most important and 
most entitled to a place in the system, the version and the 
original are surcst to be at one. In their reasonings they may 
be said to take their departure from a lower point than do the 
learned ; but it is a point which has been rightly fixed, if not 
by themselves, yet by others for them, and so they come to the 
night place of arrival at last. The assertions of Michaclis and 
others, in regard to a profound acquaintance both with the 
original and their cognate languages, as an indispensable pre- 
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greatiy qualified—or rather, I would say, are fundamentally 
erroneous, It 1s just saying that a museum, though replenished 
with specimens of all the genera and all the species, does not 
contain materials sufficient for the system of natural history, 
because many of the singularities of nature, or lusus nature, 
are not to be found in it. The services of a profound and 
accomplished linguist may be required for overtaking the 
curious and else accessible rarities of Scripture ; but long ere 
a philology so arduous as his must be called for, all the import- 
ant generalities of Scripture may, by dint of a less subtle. phi- 
lology, have been completely appropriated. It is under the 
guidance of the latter, in fact, and not of the former, that most 
of the popular versions in Christendom have been executed : 
and we again repeat, that, by their means, all the weightiest 
and most substantial lessons of the Bible have been brought 
within the reach of the popular understanding. We mean not 
lessons for practical guidance alone; but those lessons which 
serve as materials for the formation of a just and comprehensive 
theory in religion. We greatly mistake the native capacities 
of the human spirit, if we think not that in the heart of an un- 
lettered workman there may exist both a perception of the 
truth and greatness of such a theory, and a relish for all its 
harmonies; nor does it seem inexplicable to us, and on the 
principles of a strict philosophical estimate, that many a plough- 
man in Scotland is a better theologian than many a eritic and 
philologist in Germany. 

20. I fear that I may have expatiated at a length which 
some of you may have felt to be excessive and intolerable, on 
the respective functions of Scripture criticism and the systema- 
tic theology. You must now, I think, perceive the distinction 
which there is between them; and how, while it is the office 
of the one to fix both the state and meaning of every sentence 
in the record of mspiration, it is the office of the other to sit in 
judgment over the whole subject-matter of the record, and to 
gather from tt both its important truths and the relations in 
which they stand to each other. It is not to palliate any kind 
of ignorance, but to render accurately what the truth is upon 
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in Scripture criticism must on that account be proportionally 
unskilled in systematic theology. In the first place, one, with- 
out entering very far into the depths of criticism, might master 
the acquisition of all truths which are important enough for 
being admitted into the system; and, in the second place, he 
could, in the exercise of his distinct vocation as a systematic 
theologian, proceed, with a perfectly wise and warrantable con- 
fidence upon the results, which, whether in the discovery of 
what is minute or the defence of what is momentous, the pro- 
found criticism of others has put into his hands. The services 
are not the same, nor yet are the powers for the execution of 
the services. One able and accomplished to the extreme in| 
theology, may be deficicnt in the grasp and generalization which 
are essential to the construction of a system that shall blend 
into one harmonious whole the objective revelation of heaven 
with the subjective human nature upon earth to which It is 
addressed ; and this has been too weil exemplified by the licen- 
tious speculatists in Germany. On the other hand, one may, 
in virtue of those comprehensive and philosophic faculties 
which sienalize him above other men, be labouring in his most 
appropriate employment when building up a science or a sys- 
tem out of such materials as are but the results of Scripture ert- 
ticigsm—even though they are results which he has assumed on 
the faith of other labours than his own, because not at leisure 
and perhaps even not able to work them out himself. The two 
vocations are as distinct as are those of the observationtst and 
the philosopher in science; and it is really not the way to ad- 
vance the interests of theology—it is the way rather to bereave 
it of the advantage which all other learning derives from the 
division of employment, thus to blend and confound together 
such walks of intellect as are best prosecuted apart, by men 
who realize in each such appropriate tastes and talents as, in 
the wise distribution of nature, are generally found in their 
lighest excellence when separated from each other. There is 
one immediate good that would result from an enhghtened 
view of this subject. It would disarm of their mischievous 
authority the men who, on the strength of their intimacy with 
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criticism alone, hold themselves entitled to sport any doctrinal 
fancy that some meagre analogy with some of the rare and re- 
eondite instances of expression, whether in the original or 
cognate languages, might seem to authorize, My chief reason 
for desiderating the very highest acquisiiions of saered criticism 
in our Church is, that we may always have defenders at hand 
able to overmatch and to quell this wantonness, and to exhi- 
bit how slender the materials are which go to sustain the 
innovation in question, when compared with the solidity and 
superabundance of those matcrials on which there rests the 
established orthodoxy of our land. Let Scripture critics be 
net on their own ground, and combated with their own pecu- 
liar weapons; but let it ever be remembered, that theirs is a 
vocation altogether distinct from that of tho systematic theo- 
logian. On this subject Michaclis is inconsistent with himself 
—when at one time he holds forth a profound acquaintance, 
not with Greek and Hebrew alone, but with Chaldee, and 
Syriac, and Arabic, and the rabbinical writings, all as indis- 
pensable to the formation of a sound theologian ; and at another 
time says of Dr. Whitby, that he was a bad critic though a good 
commentator. Now we do not inquire into the justness of 
either characteristic, as applied to Dr. Whitby; but most as- 
suredly the two are not incompatible. One may be unable to 
determine the question for himself, whether the sayings where- , 
with he is presented in any given translation do accurately 
represent the original sayings of the prophets, and apostles, 
and evangelists of sacred writ ; and yet be far better able than 
he who can determine the question for the intelligent or the 
scientific treatment of the sense or subject-matter that has thus 
been submitted to him. And if a bad critic may be a good 
commentator, it is equally true that a good critic, in the phi- 
lological sense, may be a bad commentator; and he must not 
only be able to assign the meaning of a separate text on gram- 
matical principlos—he must be able to re-assemble, to combine, 
and to cduce out of many texts the common truth which per- 
vades them, and its place or relation to the other truths of a 
eomprehensive scheme. ere he can realize the aphorism that— 
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PART I. 


ON THE DISEASE FOR WHICH THE GOSPEL 
REMEDY IS PROVIDED. 


CHAPTER I. 


REASONS WHY MAN’S STATE OF GUILT AND MORAL DEPRAVATION 
SHOULD FORM THE INITIAL DOCTRINE OF A SYSTEMATIC COURSE 
ON THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF CHRISTIANITY. 


1. WE now pass from the cvidences of Christianity to its 
subject-matter—from the ercdentials to the contents of that 
volume which is the record of tts various revelations—from the 
question of who the letter comes from? to the question of what 
the letter says ? 

2. The doctrines of this volume are presented to us in a 
miscellancous form, Its didactic, its narrative, its hortatory, 
and devotional parts, whether in whole pieces or in occasional 
passages, are laid before us without any very obvious principle 
of arrangement, save (and that not always) the chronological 
order in which the events that are deseribed did occur, or in 
which the several compositions were written. This being the 
case, It is not by any exposition, however clear, of the successive 
portions from Genesis to Revelation that we shall attain, or 
even approximate, to the formation of a theological system, any 
more than we can be said to have attained to the science or 
sctences of the material world by a description in the order of 
their position, of the individual objects which lie scattered in a 
way, H we may thus speak, so capricious and incidental on the 
panorama ot visrble nature. We can have no doubt that there 
is a design, a real meaning, though deeper than we ean trace 
it, in the actual order and distribution, whether of the things 
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former are best distributed for sustaining the functions and 
enjoyments of the natural life with all who dwell on the face 
of our carth, and who compose the whole of our animal gene- 
rations, so the latter are best distributed for sustaining the 
functions and enjoyments of the spiritual life with all who as- 
pire from earth to heaven, and who confpose the devout and 
diligent and every-day readers of our Bible. Yet as this in 
the one case does not supersede the work of methodizing the 
phenomena of nature, so as to frame a philosophy out of them, 
so neither in the other docs it supersede the kindred work of 
methodizing the sayings of Scripture, and so as to frame a science 
or system of theology. And accordingly, this latter achieve- 
mont has Jong been the task and endeavour of the learned in 
divinity, and that from a very early age in the history of our 
Church. Perhaps the erecds or compends of doctrine which 
were formed in these times, though consisting of but a few 
articles or capita fidei, may be quoted as the first cxamples, as 
the embryo or rudimental attempts at the formation of systems 
which were afterwards expanded into the fuller and more 
orderly digests of our modern day. 

3. In the work of systematizing the truths and doctrines of 
this volume, the first that we select from amongst them is that 
of man’s moral depravity. We hold this to be the best and fittest 
object for your primary consideration, and that for the three 
following reasons. 

4. First, Christianity is a remedial or restorative system. Its 
Author came into our world to scek and to save that which 1s 
lost, The great design of His enterprise is to recover our 
specics from the moral discase under which they labour; and 
it sccms natural in the study ef such a process that we should 
take a view of the disease, ere we attend to the properties or 
the power of that remedy which has been provided for it. In 
point of experience, we shall find that a previous acquaintance 
with the one will lead the way to a better and fuller acquaint- 
ance with the other. In particular, if there be any compli- 
cation in the disease, if it consist of several parts, as we shall 
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parts, we shall learn all the more quickly and correctly the 
counterparts to these in the remedial application of the gospel. 
The adaptation of the one to the other—of the objective to the 
subjective, will elicit an evidence, perhaps the most influential 
of all for the truth of Christianity. What we propose is, that 
your first study shall be of the subjective—after which, you 
will be in better circumstances for understanding the nature 
of the objective that has been applied and is altogether suited 
to it. 

5. Secondly, There is another reason for the priority which 
we now advocate. The subjective is near at hand: it lies 
within the domain of our own Immediate consciousness. If the 
depravity of our nature be a doctrine of the Bible, it is also a 
doctrine of which we can take cognizance by a direct and inde- 
pendent observation of our own. It is a truth shone upon by 
the conjunct lights of nature and revclation ; and it seems fit, 
in passing from the study of the natural to that of the Chris- 
tian theology, that we should begin with those parts of the 
latter in which we are not yet altogether abandoned by that 
ght which formed our only guidance in the study of the for- 
mer. It is like making our study of the terrestrial take pre- 
eedency of that which is celestial, The one is within our reach. 
The other may lie partly too within the limits of our more dim 
and distant vision, as 1s evyineed by the discoveries or even the 
guesses, Which in the exercise of our own unaided facultics we 
are enabled to make, both of the being and character of God. 
But beyond these, apart from revelation, seen hazily and im- 
perfectly at the best, there he other truths which had to be 
fetched from afar, far beyond the ken of human eye, or even 
the conjectures of human wisdom ; and for the knowledge, nay 
for the very conception of which, we are indebted to revelation. 
And we again repeat, it seems in cyery way better that we 
should not begin with these remote and inaccessible themes ; 
inaccessible, we mean, till revelation had opened up for us a 
way to them: but that we should keep by the light of nature 
as far as that ight will carry us, even though it should accom- 
pany us a certain way within the domain of Scriptural truth, 
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and bring us into converse with certain doctrines in favour of 
which both Scripture and observation give their respective 
testimonies. 

6. And to explain more particularly how it is that-nature 
can see with its own eyes what the Bible tells respecting the 
guilt and depravity of man, it is conceivable, speaking gener- 
ally, that some of the statements in this book might relate to 
matters whereof man had an antecedent and separate know- 
ledge of his own; and if this could anywhere be looked for, it 
would be in those averments which the Bible makes of the 
human state and the human character. For, first, man has, 
anterior to revelation, a certain knowledge of the guid oportet. 
He has the sense, and to a great cxtent the just pereeption, of 
what he ought and what he ought not to be or to do—in other 
words, he feels and is aware of the distinction between right 
and wrong. So that even though he had but the conjectural 
or dimly probable notion of a Creator—still, in virtue of his 
moral nature alone, and without being teld of it m a message 
from heaven, he can feel what is due to a hypothetical God— 
a feeling which has in it more or less of a practical reality in 
proportion as this impression of a Deity approaches to cer- 
tainty or conviction, And then, apart from revelation, no one 
will question that man has a large and independent knowledge 
of the quid est; and surely this knowledge will not altoge- 
ther fail him when tt relates to a matter so near at hand as his 
own felt and familiar nature, or to the matters which lie within 
the homestead of his own consciousness. We have already seen 
that he has some, we think a very considerable, knowledge of 
what he owes to God. This belongs to the category of the — 
quid oportet. And has he not also a like knowledge of the 
question, whether what he thus owes to God be or be not ac- 
tually rendered by man, and in particular by himself? This 
belongs to the category of the guid est. Of the one question 
it is his conscicnee which informs him. Of the other question, 
it is his consciousness which informs him; and, by dint of 
these faculties alone, he can tell whether or not it be true—that, 
falling short of duty to the God who made and who upholds 
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him, he is the guilty and the depraved creature which the Bible 
represents him. It is thus that the findings of experience and 
the informations of Scripture might be felt to coalesce ; and 
another most precious and powerful evidence is elicited from 
the harmony between them. There is many a peasant whose 
faith rests on as firm and legitimate a foundation as that of 
the most erudite theologian—although with no other stepping- 
stone for the belief at which he has arrived than his simple 
discernment of the accordancy which subsists between what 
the Bible tells him he is, and what he finds himself to be.: 

7. Our third reason is, that the topic which we now recom- 
mend for the commencement of your theological studies, is 
generally the very topic which first awakens and engages the 
attention of the inquirer at the commencement of his religious 
earnestness. We do not want to abandon the scientific treat- 
ment of our subject; but we shall ever hold it to be fortunate, 
and a thing not to be pedantically despised, but to the uttermost 
valued and rejoiced in, whenever the scientific is at one with 
the popular—or when the systematic, as taught in universities, 
quadrates with the practical, as realized in congregations and 
parishes. The guid oportet and the quid est, however scho- 
lastically expressed by us, are both of them present and most 
powerfully operative In many an unlettered mind, which, con- 
vineed of sin, is secking the way after salvation. It is the 
conviction which gives an impulse to the scarch, and forms 
what may be termed the initial force which 1s brought to bear, 
and which first tells on the lethargy of nature. It is the ort- 
inating and motive power which operates at the starting-place 
or point of departure, when transition is made out of dark- 
ness to the marvellous light of the gospel. The minister does 
not speak of the guid oportet nominally, but he speaks to them 
of it substantially, when he preaches the law ; and the law we 
know on the highest authority, is the schoolmaster for bringing 
men to Christ. Neither does he speak to them of the gud est 
nominally, but of it also he speaks to them substantially, when 
he convinces of sin; or holds up to their own consciousness the 
olaring deficiencies of their heart and life, from what their own 
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conscience can tell is the rule of duty, or of that obedience 
which they owe to the rightful Sovereign who, as the Maker, 
is also the Lord of all things. We egregiously mistake the 
capacities and apprehensions of the common people—if we 
think not that a sense of duty, and a sense of the judgment 
consequent upon its violations, and a sense of their own sinful- 
ness, involving both the feeling of guilt and the fear of danger— 
if we think not of these moral elements that they are at work 
and astir in the breasts of the rudest of nature’s children. The 
plainest of all preachers might awaken them with powerful 
and most wholesome effect in the plainest of all congregations 
—and this not in the form of a mere sensitive impression, but 
of a rational and well-founded belief, having all that evidence 
to reat upon which hes tn the adaptation between the truth 
spoken to them from without, and the testimony of their own 
responding conscicnces from within. If men will not seck 
after a Saviour till awakened by the thought both of a present 
condemnation and a coming vengeance—then it becomes, not 
the essential only, but the primary business of their rehgious 
instructor thus to awaken them; and we repeat, that with our- 
selves it Is a matter of gratulation that the rudimental lesson 
in the school of conscience should be also the rudimental lesson 
in the class-room, or school of philosophy. 

8, And let mo here take the opportunity of saying, that I am 
on the whole favourable to a course of sermons from the pulpit, 
though with frequent intermissions of the urgent, and the prac- 
tical, and the consolatory—whether to cheer the dejected by 
the assurances of the gospel, or to admonish the converts of 
their various duties, or to arouse the worldly and the careless 
from their spiritual slumbers. On these gencral accounts I 
would not have the pulpit course to be so rigidly systematic as 
the university course is or ought to be; and there is one sign4l 
exception by which at all times the one ought to be distinguish - 
ed from the other. Iam unwilling that any sermon should be 
preached without a free and full tender of salvation, through 
the blood of Christ, to all who will. It might be an inversion 
of the right and natural order, for me to expound the nature of 
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the remedy, before I had finished my lectureship of many weeks 
on the nature of the disease. But it is never premature or 
unseasonable, nor can it be charged upon you as a wrong anti- 
cipation, should you seize on every opportunity, and rather 
create an opportunity than want one, for laying before your 
people the overtures of reconciliation from God to a guilty 
world, These from the very outset should hold a prominent 
place in your muinistrations; for recollect that you may have 
hearers in all the stages and varictics of progress, and some, 
in particular, already convinced of sin, and in full readiness to 
be told of the Saviour. And recollect also, that however gene- 
rally the inquirer is first exercised by the terrors of the law, 
and then shut up by these to the faith of the gospel, this pro- 
cess ls far from being invariable; and that while some need to 
be driven into the place of refuge by the threats of a coming 
vengeance, others are more effectually drawn to it by the 
exhibition of a Saviour’s love, and the winning tenderness of 
a Saviour’s invitations. The way of the Spirit in conducting 
an mquirer from darkness to marvellous light is exceedingly 
various ; and there is a corresponding variety in the history of 
conversions, and in the whole religious experience of men. 
Jude seems to advert to this, when he speaks of saving some 
with fear—pulling them out of the fire; and of saving some 
with compassion—making a difference. At all events, let the 
great gospel offer be declared 1f possible m every sermon, and 
pressed on the acceptance of all who hear it. It were unpar- 
donable, if, by an adherence to the rigorously systematic in 
the pulpit, and the exclusion of all that was ultertor, you were 
to find no place whole Sabbaths together for that great topic, 
compared with which Paul was determined to know nothing 
else-—-even Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON THE MORAL STATE OF MAN AS FOUND BY 
OBSERVATION. 


1, We have already said that the character of man 1s a thing 
so far cognizable by the heht of nature, or by man’s own dis- 
cernment of himself; and if, over and above this, Seripture 
have pronounced upon it, then we have beth the light of nature 
and the hght of revelation shining as it were upon the same 
subject. Our object is to ascertain the nature and extent of 
the testimonies respectively given by each—taking first a sepa- 
rate account of them—after whieh we can better judge of the 
harmony between them. It will then be seen that at least one 
great and fundamental article of the Christian faith 1s estab- 
lished, not by a single witness only, but at the mouth of two 
great witnesscs-—first, the Bible which cometh from God; se- 
condly, the conscience of man responding thereunto, 

2. We begin with the examination of the latter of these two 
witnesses. We need not repeat that in virtue of his moral 
nature, and the faculties which belong to it, man has a certain 
_ sense of right and wrong; and that in virtue of his observa- 
tional faculties, he can tell both of his own conduct and that 
of his fellows, whether 1t be conformable to the one, or charge- 
able with the other, To express it differently, he knows to a 
great extent the rule of righteousness ; and he can percetve of 
the deeds of man, or of the dispositions which give rise to them, 
whether they quadrate with or deviate therefrom. He pos- 
sesscs a measuring line, by the application of which he can 
observe the straightnesses of human conduct, and which he 
refers to virtucs 1n the human character; and by which also he 
can observe the unevennesses of human conduct, which he in 
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like manner refers to vices in the human character. There 1s 
enough of natural furniture and apparatus in the mind of man 
for the discernment of these things; and accordingly, antece- 
dent to or apart from revelation, such terms as duty and sin, 
lawful and unlawful, moral good and moral evil, worth on the 
one hand, and wickedness on the other, have been familiar as 
household words, in the languages of all countries and among 
the men of all ages, from the beginning of the world. 

8. We are aware that before the introduction of Christianity, 
and still beyond the limits of Christendom, the true God, who 
possesses & rightful claim on the obedience of all His creatures, 
is to a great degree misconceived or unknown. But besides 
the moralities which belong to the relation between God and 
man, there are moralities which subsist between man and man 
in society, and respecting which they may either accuse or else 
excuse one another. The question in how far these are either ob- 
served or violated, is altogether pertinent to our present theme ; 
and the right determination of it should help at least to a 
right estimate of the moral state of our specics. And it does 
speak for a grievous and wide corruption, that on the general 
aspect of our world there should be so visible, so glaring a de- 
7 ercat family of man 
is little bettcr than a history of human perversities and human 
crimes. But this is looking vagucly and distantly on the ob- 
ject of our contemplation. We should examine if in detail. 
We should look to our own familiar neighbourhoods, and to in- 
dividual acquaintances, and, above all, to ourselves—whether 
retrospectively to our past doings, or inwardly on our present 
habits, and dispositions, and purposes—on all or whichever of 
these fields of observation, we shall not be long of gathering evi- 
dence for the sinfulness of humanity. It glares upen us not only 
in those enormities which call down upon them the vengeance of 
human law, but in a thousand overt acts besides, which though 
not treated as crimes in socicty, are not the less on that account 
palpable transgressions of the divine law—and this not merely 
as expounded and set forth in the Bible, but as interpreted by 
the Iaw of our own consciences. We stand in no nced there- 
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fore of making our appeal to the thefts, and the murders, and 
the other deeds of violence which are punishable by the State, 
or to the wars, and the wholesale butcheries, and the ruthless 
desolations, by which, in the great scale of history, the lives 
and the happiness of millions are sacrificed to the lust of power. 
We have but to look at the fraudulencies and the convenient 
disguises, and the competitions of sclfishness, stimulated by 
the appetency for gain, and which are currently practised in 
the walks of merchandise, Or we may take our stand in the 
midst of the convivial party, or family circle, and there take 
account of the slanders and the jealousies and the paltry strug- 
gles of vanity for its own pre-eminence ; and often the caprices, 
even crucities of the houschold tyrant, whose fierce looks and 
invectives strike terror into the hearts of those whom it is hig 
duty to cherish with his smiles—to gladden by all the possible 
acts and amenitics of kindness. Or, finally, to shift the con- 
templation from others to ourselves, let each cast his eye 
homewards, either to the seeret places of his past history, or to 
those recesses of the inner man whieh are unknown to all but 
himself, and then let him say whether he ean look over the 
whole of this perspective with an unabashed sense of reetitude 
—hbecause there no taint of evil, no one vestige of moral de- 
fect or deformity, is to be found. We feel confident, that from 
one extremity of our carth to another, or from the first creation 
of man to the present age, no such individual, though the 
purest and most perfect of his kind, can possibly be fixed upon, 
or in other words, that all have sinned—all have eome short of 
entire and absolute virtue. At least, if we have not yet got 
enough of evidence for the total and universal depravation of 
our specics, there is surely evidence cnough against a total and 
universal rectitude. Should there be a planet rolling in space, 
a world anywhere, into which evil hath made no inroad, and 
Where all stand alike exempted from remorse and shame, be- 
cause the morality of all and of each is faultless and without a 
stain, we shall be spared the burden of any further demonstra- 
tion, when we simply affirm that this is not that world. | 

#, But there are certain stern theologians who speak of this 
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degeneracy—not only as universal, that is, extending to one 
and all of the human family, but as total or complete, insomuch 
that not one virtue or grace of character is to be found among 
the sons and daughters of our race, which is worthy of the 
name. Now, as at present we are in quest only of what 1s ex- 
perimontally true upon this argument, we are bound to confess, 
not that the dogmata of our theological system, but that at 
least the sayings of certain of our theological writers on the 
subject of human depravity are not at one with the findings of 
observation. And we make this admission with all the less 
fear, that we belicve the correction of the language which we 
deem to be exceptionable, does not weaken, but rather serves 
to confirm and strengthen the foundations of orthodoxy. Sure- 
ly then it is rash, and fitted to mislead into a hurtful and 
wrong impression—as if theology and observation were not at 
one—when told in a style of swecping invective, by certain 
defendors of the faith, that humanity out and out is one mass of 
moral putrefaction, and that nought of the just or the pure or 
the lovely or the virtuous, is anywhere to be found in it. Surely 
apart from Christianity, anterior to and distinct from its influ- 
enee upon men, there are, we do not say in all, but in some, 
nay, In many, a native integrity and honour, a generous sen- 
sibility to the wants and the wretchedness of others, a delight 
in the courtesies of benevolent and agreeable fellowship, an 
utter detestation of falsehood and cruelty, a heartfelt admira- 
tion of what is right, a noble and high-toned indignancy at 
all‘which is fraudulent or base ;—these are undoubted pheno- 
mena of human character in the world, and that notwithstand- 
ing the evasion attempted by those who would fain ascribe 
them to hypuerisy, or the love of popularity and applause. 
Though some there be who do put on the semblance of these 
virtues for the sake of popularity—yet that virtue should be 
popular is surely in itself the evidence of an honest admiration 
for it, and that, too, extending to whole assemblages of men. 
- Better this, surely, than if vice and virtue were of like estima- 
tion in the world. But we will not reason any further on this 
hypothesis. Virtue in thousands of instances is not a sem- 
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stantive reality in the hearts and habits of many an individual 
who does what is right because of a spontaneous preference 
which impels him to it, and avoids what is wrong because of an 
unconquerable repugnanee, and the moral discomfort which 
would attend its perpetration. There isa natural virtue upon 
earth, and without which states and commonwealths would go 
into dissolution—a social morality without which society would 
soon fall to pleces—a seale of character along which the good 
_and the better and the best ascend in upward progression, till 
on its loftiest summit where Socrates and Scipio and Epami- 
nondas and Cyrus stand forth to the admiration of the world, 
we behold the bright examples of unfeigned worth and honour 
and patriotism. 

5. Now all this might be admitted, and without prejudice to 
the cause of orthodoxy. To refuse it were a violence done to 
experimental truth, and so as to revolt alike the judgments as 
well as the tastes of men. It is thus that theology, or rather 
some of its rash and precipitate defenders, have created an 
unjust and most unnecessary offence against its own articles, 
they have set doctrine and observation in hostile array against 
each other; and instead of making truth manifest to the con- 
science, they have reversed this proecss by placing conscience 
or intelligent conviction on the one hand, and their own strenu- 
ous representation of our ‘hature upon the other, at irreconcil- 
able variance. No two things can be imagined of more opposite 
character and complexion, than the lessons sometimes set forth 
in the pages of our controversial divinity, on the right side of 
the question too, and the lessons as read by many a shrewd and 
intelligent observer, both in the tablet of his own heart and on 
the face of general society. 

6. It is not however the inconsistency of human writers, but 
the consistency of the Bible with the findings of experience, 
that we are most concerned about. Nothing can exceed the 
terms of degradation in which its inspired authors speak of our 
fallen humanity, telling us at one time of the filthy rags of 
our own righteousness ; at another, of man being conceived in 
sin and shapen in iniquity ; at a third, of the heart being de- 
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instead of a world brightened or at all beautified even by ocea- 
sional or but transient gleams of the morally fair and upright 
and honourable, instead of making any allowance for the ami- 
able instincts and sensibilities of our nature, they tell, with- 
out qualification and without softening, of man having gone 
altogether aside, and of the whole world lying in wickedness. 

7. There is a patent way of clearing up this perplexity. We 
need only advert to two distinct moral standards—each of 
undoubted reality and truth of application to the conduct and 
the characters of men. There is a social and there is a divine 
standard of morality. There is a terrestrial as well as a celes- 
tial ethics. There is a duty which man owes to Ins fellows, 
which apart from the consideration of Deity, is both recognised 
and toa great extent observed and procceded on in society. 
And, distinct from this, there is a duty which man owes to his 
God. It is a possible, nay an actual and frequent thing, for 
one to be decently, even conscientiously and scrupulously ob- 
servant of the one, and yet wholly unobservant and wholly un- 
mindful of the other. To our view there are no two things 
more palpably different than the virtues which belong to the 
eitizenship of earth, and the virtues which belong to the citt- 
zenship of heaven; and which every aspirant for that blissful 
and glorious inheritance should be ever practising as the chief 
and proper education for a child of immortality. And what 
we affirm is, that, on the strength of the former virtues, there 
be many who are good citizens and good members of society, 
who yet, in utter destitution of the latter virtues, have no 
practical sense whatever of the authority of God, and live 
without Him in the world. 

8. Now it ought to be recollected, that the great question 
agitated in the Bible, and for the adjustment of which the 
overtures of Christianity have been presented to the world, 
is not a question between man and man, accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another. It is a question between God and man. 
It is God’s controversy with His own sinful world which is dis- 
cussed there, and for which a method of settlement on certain 
terms is proposed there. We are not to complicate, and far 
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from the other. The man who deals justly with his neighbour 
is better than the man who steals from him, but if both be 
wlike heedless or forgetful of God, God has the same reckoning 
with, and the same complaint, the same remonstrance against 
both. <A social integrity 1s better than a social delinquency 
or crime ; but if it was not a sense of God’s will which prompted 
the one, any more than a scnse of God’s will which restrained 
from the other, then there may be the lke vreligion with the 
performer of each, and God may have one and the same charge 
to prefer against each—even that He has nourished and brought 
up children, and they do not care for Him. If theirs be the 
same degree of ungodliness, then all we contend for is, that 
theirs also is the same guilt of ungodliness, whatever the dif- 
ference be in other things—whiether, for example, the onc have 
a natural taste for beauty, and the other wants it ; or—-for there 
is a perfect identity of principle and conclusion between the 
two cases—the one have a natural inclination for truth, and 
the othcr wants it. We have it in full recollection that God 
does not command us to love beauty, but that He does com- 
mand us to lic not one to anothier; and we are also aware of 
the delusion which this has given rise to—as if the habit and 
observance of truth, though altogether founded on an acciden- 
tal conformity between the man’s taste and God’s will, made 
him not only socially better, but also religiously better, than the 
man who could utter a convenient or gainful falsehood when 
some sordid interst reequired it at his hands. But if it be irre- 
spective of God’s will that I admire a landscape, and if it be as 
much irrespective of God’s will that I fulfil an engagement or 
promise, then truly there is as little religion in the one aa the 
other of these duings; and the moral taste in the one instance, 
the natural taste in the other, may both consist with the same 
utter and absolute indifference to the authority of God. Now, 
in supporting the charge of human depravity, this last 1s 
our great, and the charge could be fully made good though 
it were our only indictment against the species. We need but 
to reason upon one count, and that is the count of their un- 
godliness) We have no interest m deny} ing, and it were most 
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positive untrucness, to deny that there are constitutional and 
complexional varieties in the characters of men, and that 
among these there are social and constitutional virtues in the 
world, Our single impeachment is, that it is a world lying im 
ungodliness ; and if this is the great mastcr-sin of creatures, 
that they owe everything to God and give Him nothing in re- 
turn—then, on this impeachment alone, may the apostolic sen- 
tence be vindicated, that ours is a world lying in wickedness 
a wickedness the deepest of all, the deadliest of all) We 
have but to keep by this one article lm the indictment. We 
have but to hinge our controversy or cause upon one question, 
whether ours be a godly or an ungodly species ? and 1f indeed it 
should be found that ungodliness is the practical habitude, the 
constant and ever-recurring (endency of nature, then, on us 
lies the monstrous iniquity of owing all and giving nothing ; 
aud on God is the monstrous injury laid, that He is robbed of 
th® moral property which belongs to Him in the obedicnee and 
affections of His own children. That this is the reigning cha- 
racteristic of our race may be gathered from the broad and 
ceneral aspect of socicty, where, apart from the few whom 
Christianity has formed into a very pecuhar peopie, each Is 
obviously walking in a way of his own; and without regard to 
the bidding or will of the rightful Sovereign in heaven, 1s fol- 
lowing after the counsel of his own heart, and after the sight 
of his own eyes, It may be a way of industry or patrictism or 
study, or even of benevolence ; but unless respect be had in it 
to the will of God, it is altogether destitute of the religious 
ingredient, and so is not a way of religion. This, we think, 
even ona rapid glance of our acquaintanceship, must be the 
conviction of one and all in regard to the every-day men and 
women whom they mect with in the world. But we cannot 
make all men pass under every man’s review; and therefore 
eannot, in the way of induction, prove to every man the un- 
godliness of all. But we may at least bid cach man take cog- 
nizance of himself; and far more useful than the general 
speculation will be the individual finding by cach of his own 
ungodliness—when, on looking whether inwardly upon his own 
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memory can tell how little the sense of God has had to do with 
either—how much he has been thinking and purposing and 
acting, and fecling just as he would have done although there 
had been no belief, and not even the imagination in his mind 
of a God at all—how, in the great bulk and body of his con- 
cerns, hc manages to do without any reference in his heart to 
God whatever; or in other words, how, in the vast majority 
of his time and of his doings, he, though upholden every hour 
by God, yet lives and moves, and has his being in an element 
of practical atheism. | 

9. Such is the full bent of nature averted and averse from 
God. We shall not expatiate on the moral enormity of such a 
habit and such a disposition on the part of derived and wholly 
dependent creatures towards the Being who gave them place, 
and still gives them every moment of their continuance in the 
Jand of living men. But we would here advert to a principle 
of Jurisprudence procecded on in all earthly governments, héw- 
ever little it may have been recognised, still less felt, as of any 
account or operation at all in the Divine government. It is 
thus expressed in the Bible: “whosocver shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point, is guilty of all.’ We might 
have deferred our consideration of this maxim till we had made 
entrance on the views and representations given of our moral 
state in Seripture ; but that it is a maxim not only announced 
there, but consented to in the practice and by the consciences 
ofmen. To be treated as a criminal, it is not necessary to 
have been convicted of more than one crime; and whether it 
be murder, or treason, or theft, or forgery, any of these singly, 
though with entire innocence of all the rest, might infer the 
highest vengeance and last penalty of the law. There may 
be no disposition or desire for certain guilty indulgences, and 
hence no temptation to such overt acts as mieht bring down 
upon us the imputation of certain species or descriptions of 
guilt, But if there be one disposition of prevalence strong 
enough over the authority of law to dare the commission of 
but one crime, sentence even unto death might justly go forth 
against it; for whilo, on the one hand, it says nothing for our 
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temptation, on the other hand, 1t says everything for the gene- 
ral want or weakness of this principle, that when the tempta- 
tion comes, the principle is overborne. One does not need to 
perpetrate all the social offences ere he be dealt with by society 
as an offender; for by the perpetration of but one in the cata- 
logye, he might rightfully undergo excision from the community 
of which he has thus proved—most fully and adequately proved 
—himself to be a worthless and pernicious member. And thus 
would we meet the extenuations of those who tell us that they 
do not steal, and do not calumniate, and do not he, nor spurn 
away the calls of humanity—enough the simple reply, that 
they do not love God; and though they should never, in act or 
in letter, violate any other of the commandments, the first and 
greatest commandment of all is hourly and habitually violated ; 
or the first and greatest of all the offenccs in the code or cata- 
logue of all possible iniquities has been repeated by them 
times and ways without number. And confining our view to this 
single transgression, we would further consider the argument 
of those who affirm that they do bear a respect im their hearts 
towards God. And in proof of this they can appeal to their 
family and individual prayers—to those services of worship, 
both private and public, in which they join, and of which God 
and God alone is the object—nay, often to the affections of 
their inner, as well as the doings of their outer man, the 
occasional seriousness of their feeling evineing the undoubted 
place which God has in their consciences and thoughts, Now 
orant that they love Him so far that they would like to be 
well with Him—the question is, do they love Him in the 
terms of that precept which announces its own nghtfulness 
do they love Him with all their hearts? Grant that they 
sorve Him—is it only with a part. of their time, and thoughts, 
and affections? or do they conscerate all to His service— 
so that whatsoever they do, is done to the glory and the will 
of God? To liquidate but a part of our debt is surely no 
exoneration for the whole of it. If one duty be no discharge 
for another-—-one part of a duty is no discharge for the yet 
unfulfilled part which remains. Let this test be applied, and 
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virtue among men, that they too are children of wrath even as 
others, and that the whole world is guilty before God. 

10, But it will be found of those ungodly, who at the same 
time are more decent and moral than their fellows, that on 
them perhaps there lies a greater wrath—because in their un- 
godliness, there lies in truth a greater wickedness than in the 
ungodliness of those who, destitute of all the natural virtues, 
are exccrated in society as monsters of all profligacy and vice. 
The men of fair and reputable conduct are not so execrated 
nay, may be held in honour throughout their respective 
neighbourhoods for the uprightness of their dealings, and the 
largeness of their charities, and all those moralities or graces 
of good companionship which stand associated with their name. 
No wonder that their useful and agrecable virtues obtain for 
them the confidence and applause of society—tclling most 
beneficially, as they do, on the present and worldly interests of 
the life that now is; and so, in the respect and testimony of 
all around, the posscssors of such virtue may verily have their 
reward. But all this while'God may be out of sight, or rather 
out of thought; and when His great day of controversy and 
account comes, there are materials upon which He might hold 
a severer reckoning, and lay a heavicr vengeance on the good 
than on the bad men of society. Llowever startling this asser- 
tion may seem, there is an obvious principle on which it may 
be vindicated. ‘he truth is, that the ungodliness of the other- 
wise good is sin in the face of greater obligations. Tf a larger 
gratitude and obedicnee are due when the gifts of fortune are 
showered down upon us in the good providence of God, surely 
the same are also due when the gifts of nature are more libe- 
rally conferred upon us than upon oiler men. No one doubts 
this, when beauty, or health, or vigour are conferred upon our 
persons, and as little should we doubt this when a healthier or 
happicr temperament is given to our minds. Of the one as 
well as the other may it be satd—what hast thou that thou 
didst not receive? It is in virtue of an endowment from on 
high, if ours be a compassion more tender, or ours be a sense 
of honour more lofty, or ours be a gencrosity more diffusive, or 
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services of benevolence, or ours a more chivalrous and devoted 
patriotism, or ours a greater inborn taste for the cordialities 
and the delicacies of social intercourse—so as to elevate and 
signalize us above the general table-land of that average and 
every-day and merely nelghbourlike character which obtains 
in the world. These are, one and all of them, go many higher 
cifts, and so they demand of those who have reecived them all 
the higher acknowledement. If it be of God that I am what 
T am—then but for lim, instead of breathing in an atmospliere 
of respect, and Living anid the smiles and salutatious of my 
fellow-men, I melt have been compounded by the elements of 
my constitution into a monster of deformity, and so, an outeast 
from society, have been sunk in the lowest depths of disgrace 
and degradation. If we ought to be grateful for every other 
distinction, surely we ought for that which is the best and 
greatest of all—or for our larger share of those moral endow- 
ments which conduce more than all the other provisions of 
nature beside, both to the happiness of the individual and the 
wellbcing of society. Even but for certain desires and dis- 
positions given to the lower animals, as the maternal affection 
for example, the stability of their respective species could not 
be upholden; and not for the stability of their species alone, 
but for the most precious of their temporal enjoyments, we 
behold a mental constitution richly furnished with instincts 
and tendencies of most beneficial operation, as parental tender- 
hess, and compassion, and the love of esteem, and such an ad- 
miration of virtue ag Icads to a certain degree of its observance 
in ourselves, and draws from us the willing tribute of our ap- 
plause when exemplified by others ;—these are so many proper- 
ties or laws of our nature, without which no social community 
could long subsist, but would speedily fall to picees in a wild war 
of turbulence and disorder. But it is to the wisdom and bene- 
volenee of our Maker that we owe them; and to plead these 
various instincts and virtues of nature in mitigation of our un- 
godliness, is more than sufferine the gifts of the Most High to 
seduce our affections from the Giver—it is strangely turning them 
into arguments for the vindication of our apostasy from God, 
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CHAPTER IU]. 


ON THE MORAL STATE OF MAN AS AFFIRMED iN 
SCRIPTURE. 


1. Tne most memorable of all the Bible passages which can 
be quoted on this subject, oecurs in the third chapter of the 
Romans, ver. 10-18. To blunt the force of this testimony, it has 
been said that it consists of extracts from so many of the older 
of our inspired writers, taken chiefly from places where they 
are employed in characterizing, not man in the general, but cer- 
tain classes or descriptions of men—as the psalmist 1s when 
describing his own particular enemies, (Ps. v. 8,9), or those 
whom he before specializes as evil, or violent, or wicked, (Ps. 
exl. 3; x. 7; xxxv. 1); and Solomon in the Proverbs, when 
he speaks not of the world at large, but of those whom he 
stigmatizes as sinners, (Prov. 1.16); and Isaiah, when he re- 
monstrates with the children of Israel at a period of grossest 
degeneracy. (Is. lix. 7.) The same, however, can scarcely be 
alleged of Paul’s first quotation in the passage taken from his 
epistle ; for in turning back to the corresponding places in the 
Old Testament, (Ps. xiv. 2,3; lix.1,) we read the following de- 
cisive charges, not against particular groups or bodies of men, 
but against all under heaven :-~ “The Lord looked down from 
heaven upon the children of men, to sce if there were any that 
did understand, and seck God. They arc all gone aside, they 
are altogether become filthy ; there is none that doeth good, no 
not one.” But the bricf way of mecting this observation 1s Just 
to affirm what is quite obvious and undeniable—that Paul does 
borrow this laneuage from the elder penmen of Scripture, for the 
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purpose of enunciating his own express doctrine of man’s univer- 
sal and unexcepted corruption. So that the question which these 
objectors call upon us to resolve is not, what Paui’s meaning is ? 
~——that is abundantly clear; but what the use is that he makes 
of the words quoted by him—whether to prove a doctrine, or 
to Ulustrate and embody it? But to quit this place altogether 
and transfer ourselves to other places, where there is no call for 
argumentation, and so none of the mist that 1s raised by it, we 
have only to go the distance of a few verses, where we mect 
in Paul's own language with the following decisive statement 
—that all have sinned and come short of the elory of God. 

2. Citations to the same effeet, and cqually express, are to 
be met with beyond reckoning, not only in the epistles of Paul, 
but in almost all the books of the Old and New Testaments. 
To begin with a few more extracts from this apostle, what can 
be more conclusive than the fact that he makes sin co-extensive 
with death—a fatality which extends to one and all of our 
species? ‘So death passed upon all men, for that all have 
smmned.” There is a like universality implied in the doctrine 
that all who are born need to be reborn to be made meet for 
heaven ; after which process, they are said to be in the Spirit ; 
but before which process, they are in the flesh. And so we 
cannot imagine a declaration more comprehensive of all and 
every of the human race, than that “they who are in the 
flesh cannot please God.” He farther tells us of these vile 
bodies, as if they were all charged with a moral virus, to be 
freed from which they must be changed and likened to Christ’s 
clortous body. And he speaks of this present evil world, to be 
delivered from which Christ gave Himself for our sins—making 
sin and the world commensurate with cach other. And he 
repeatedly avers that no man is justified by the law, whieh is 
tantamount to saying that no man has fulfilled the law, or that 
all have been guilty of breaking it. The same thing is ex- 
pressed, when he says that Christ came to redeem them who 
were under the law; which implies, that they who were under 
the law stood in need of redemption. We again read, that 
Christ came to seck and to save them who are lost. Couple 
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this with the affirmation-—that they who have Christ have hfe, 
and they who have not Christ have not life ; and it irresistibly 
follows, that all who are without Him are outeasts from life ; and 
that the lost, or they who stood in need of salvation, compre- 
hended one and all of the human specics. But passing from the 
inferential to the more simple and direct testimonies, the follow- 
ing are a few of these taken almost at random from various parts 
of the Brble :— Cursed is every-one that continueth not in ail 
things which are written in the book of the law to do them; 
and so “no man is justified by the law,” so that all are under 
a curse,— We all were by nature the children of wrath, even 
as others.” Anteeedent to the special work of regeneration 
by the Spirit of God upon a human bemeg, he is termed in 
Scripture the old man | and so the brief averment that the 

“old man is corrupt,” tells of a universal and unexcepted de- 
pravity.—“ If we say that We have no sin, we devcive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us.” —“ The whole world heth in wiecked- 
ness.” —“ Exeept ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish ;” but 
if repentance be needed by all, then all anterior to repentance 
are in a state of sin—‘Thero is no man that sinneth not.”-— 
“The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked.” —* How much more filthy and abominable is man, which 
drinketh iniquity like water?” These are a few of the separate 
and miscellaneous testimonics in the Bible for the doctrine of 
human depravity. But the whole scheme of Christianity pre- 
supposes ib; and a stronger impression of it is given when we 
look to that scheme in its objects, and in the bearings and con- 
nexion of its parts, than by any accumulation of distinct and 
particular sayings, however clearly and unquestionably they 
express the truth for which we are contending. There are no 
propositions which stand forth more conspicuously in Scripture 
than that all men stand in need of salvation ; and that salva- 
tion is only needed by sinners, and so all men are sinners. 
Christianity in its very essence is the religion of sinners; and 
the sinfulness of all men is the very basis on which the reme- 
dial system of the gospel is proposed for the acceptance of the 
world. It isa revelation of grace unto all men, (Titus u. L1,) 
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or of that salvation which is by grace and not of works. That 
all men should require such a salvation, or that all men should 
stand in need of grace, is because that in works all men have 
fallen short of the perfection of the law. All men stand in 
need of the one salvation, because all men have forfeited and 
become incapable of the other. That than Jesus Christ there is 
no other name given under heaven whereby men can be saved, 
and that all men under’ heaven have sinned, are correlative 
truths, and mutually imply each other. If it be through the 
blood of Christ, a blood of expiation, that all who get to 
heaven are saved, then does it follow universally, of them who 
get to heaven, as of them who are kept out of heaven—inelu- 
sive of the whole human family—that one and all of them have 
sinned. 

3. The rudimental lesson of Christianity is to convince of 
sin, There are various ways in which this conviction might be 
carried, and he who knows the most of these ways, is the most 
richly furnished for at least this essential part of the work of 
the ministry ; let it-not therefore be deemed superfluous, if we 
keep by this great lesson, so long as other demonstrations of it 
eceur to us which are yet unexplained, and by which it might 
be made palpable to minds that perliaps are yct unreached. 
We haye already tricd to ascertain in how far the sinfulness of 
man is deponed to by his own conscience, as informed by the 
licht of nature; and also in how far it is deponed to by some 
few of the more obvious and explicit testimonics which are 
given in Seripture ; or otherwise, in how far it is shone upon ° 
by the light of revelation. But there are ecrtain other aspects 
in which the subject may be viewed, and in the contemplation 
of which both conscience and Scripture bear a part. The two 
lights are blended, as it were, concurrently and responsively ; 
and by their acting and reacting on each other, give rise to a 
new and striking demonstration. We say new, only in that it 
may seldom or never have been set forth by those who take a 
reflex view of our mental processes, and undertake the delinea- 
tion of them; but not new in point of direct operation or ful- 
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honest hearts, receive the word aright, in the devout and dill. 
gent reading of their Bibles. 

4, The argument which we are now to offer hinges on a dif 
ference which obtains between the two mental powers of dis- 
covery and diseernment. ‘The one is much rarer than the other 
—the first faculty being that which signalizes the few, while 
the second is diffused among the many. And so what one man. 
only can discover, thousands of men can discern when once it 
is set before them. The truths which Sir Isaac Newton first 
demonstrated and made known, awoke numbers of his own 
age to the full and intelligent recognition of them, and have 
now become the common property of hundreds of mathemati- 
cians all over the world. 

5. Now what is true of the mathematical is pre-eminently 
true of the moral. One man might announce a new principle 
in ethics, or at least the new application of an old principle, 
which though till then unheard of, might command the imstant 
assent of all who hear it; and there is this difference be- 
tween the moral and the mathematical—that whereas in the 
one, the conviction of a newly presented truth can only be 
arrived at by the footsteps of a lengthened demonstration, in 
the other the conviction may arise on the first moment of its. 
utterance, as if in the heht of an immediate manifestation. 
[t is thus that a shrewd and original observer might fetch 
up, as it were, from the areana of before unexplored truth, a 
maxim whether of prudence or morality—which when framed 
by him into an aphoristic or proverbial saying, is accorded to by 
all his fellows, as if now perceived by therm in the light of its 
own evidence. And so it is that the conscicnce of man can be 
informed, or raised above its former level by a voice of wisdom 
ab extra ; and in this way, when a just representation of life 
and manners is set before us, every page might teem with 
novelties, whether in the dissertations of the moralist or even 
in works of fiction, and yet they be novelties which are no sooner 
read than they are recognised of all men. 
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might be met and consented to by the consciences of men upon 
earth, and in which certain of its truths, though enunciated for 
the first time in the world, might nevertheless be the objects 
of an intclligent conviction, as if radiated on the mind from a 
native or inherent brightness of their own. « If it be true that 
what one man only can discover, thousands might afterwards 
discern in the light of their own understanding—-then may it 
be true that what no man could discover, might, after that the 
revelation has been made of it, become the object of discern- 
ment to milions, and that too in the hght of their own under- 
standing. It 1s thus, in particular, that the moral judements of 
men might be raised and rectified to a degree that never was, and 
perhaps never could have been, realized apart from revelation— 
which revelation, not by its reasonings but by its naked state- 
ments alone, may have both purified and exalted not only the 
cthical systems of the learned, but the ethics of general society. 
We might here illustrate our argument by the golden rule, as an- 
example of it—that we should do unto others as we wish others 
should do unto us, first propounded by our Saviour, but admired 
even by the heathen, and commending its own equity to the 
consciences of all. No one had framed this precept before the 
time of Jesus Christ, yct all men assent to it, at least in judg- 
ment, whether or not they follow it in practice. It 1s altogether 
a precept of the same character, the same at least in kind, 
though at first it may appear to be of a higher and more com- 
prehensive nature, when told, in the terms of the second law, 
“To love thy neighbour as thyself” And yet the reason 
and conscience of man might be sufficient, one would think, to 
raise him upward, as 1t were, from the one to the other of these. 
Certain it is that we should like all men to love us; and it 
would enhance the gratification still more that they loved us as 
much as they do themselves—so that there seems to be nothing 
more than the equity of the golden rule in the obligation under 
which our own likings and desires have laid us, that we should 
love them even as we do ourselves. If there be not the same 
full and instant coalescence with the second law that there is 
with the golden rule—there may at least be a preparation, nay 
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an aspiring tendency, towards the more transcendental of thése 
MImoralitics. And certainly, however much the inclinations of 
selfishness may recoil from a benevolence so exalted, there can 
be no adverse determination of the moral judgment against it, 
for we should look-on that love to a neighbour which is as great 
as the love we bear to ourselves, to be the perfection of virtue, 
the perfection of benevolence—whercas aught beneath this we 
should regard as short of perfection. And thus it is that this 
law of love to our fellow-men, thoueh first proposed by Heve- 
lation in its most superlative form, may yet in this form be 
largely concurred in by nature, however much it. transcends 
the powers and all the previous conceptions of nature, so that 
between the authority of Seripture and the progressive light of 
conscience, which Scripture itself is so much fitted to expand 
and illuminate, this hieh standard of social virtue might come 
to be acknowledged as the sum and the perfection of that moral 
exeecllence, of which this world is the theatre, and the brethren 
of our species are the objects—imsomuch that man’s own con- 
science will at length do homage to this saying of the Bible, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” 

7. Now, it is when tutored thus far that we are ona high 
vantage-eround for the conviction of sin, It is Scripture which 
first holds forth to us its own lofty standard of social virtue. 
But I trust it has been sufficiently explained why at length it 
comes to be not Scripture alone, but conscience and Scripture 
together, which unite m tellmg how much of love it is that we 
owe to our brethren of mankind. It is needless to say how 
immeasurably beneath such an cxaltation of charity as this, 
are all those humanities, and eenerosities, and kind or com- 
panionable services, which are current in this our average and 
every-day world. Even when carried to such an elevation as 
greatly to sienalize a man for his large and liberal munificenee, 
still how little in measurement is'it when compared with the 
benevolence of God's second law—how light a thing is it when 
weighed in the balanec of the sanctuary. Do we ever see. any 
sensible approximation to a love of our neighbour, as intense, 
and perpetual, and unwearied as the love of oneself? or apart 
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from the instinctive affections ofrelationship, can we point out 
an individual as jealous of the reputation of an acquaintance, 
or as careful of the interest and happiness of another, as he is 
of hisown? We have already conceded certain natural virtues 
to man, and are most willing that they should be reckoned 
for as much as they are worth in mitigation of man’s social 
imperfection ; but small indeed will the mitigation be found 
on the celestial standard of the second great law. For in the 
application of this lofty rule must it appear, how vastly beneath 
the summit of perfection the best and greatest of men has 
fallen—that after all his inveterate and inborn preference is for 
self—and selfishness, a rooted and concentrated selfishness, is 
the element he breathes in. Whether measured by the will or 
by the example of the Saviour, the insignificance of all his 
doings becomes alike manifest on the high scale of the morality 
of heaven. Under the promptings of a compassionate nature, 
he may give of the crumbs and fragments of his substance 
for the relief of the necessitous. But who so gives as in the 
least to resemble Hm, who though rich yet for our sakes be- 
came poor? or who so loves as He did who poured out His soul 
to the death for His cnemies? It is thus that the higher our 
conscience or moral sense of the law, the lowlier will be our 
consciousness of an exceeding distance and deficiency there- 
from. Our experience then will be the same with that of the 
apostle, who without a right notion of the Jaw in its extent, 
and the law in its spirituality, felt himself safe ; but. who when 
visited with a sufficient manifestation of the law’s lofty demands 
upon him, was at the same time visited with the conviction of 
his own exceeding sinfulness. This too is a way in which the 
law acts as a schoolmaster; nor will it be difficult to prove, 
with but a correct reference to its high and unalterable require- 
-ments—-that even as social creatures all men are infinitely 
short of perfection, and so all men are sinners. 

8. But after all, the best method of truly setting forth the 
state and measure of man’s guilt and deficiency, is to set up 
the truce standard of man’s incumbent godliness. Even from 
the social virtues alone, and man’s actual violation of them, we 
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can gather the materials of a most emphatic demonstration. 
But it is when we rise from the social to the sacred that the 
demonstration becomes irresistible. Instead of the question, 
how much we owe to our neighbour ? let us at once take up the 
“question of how much we owe to God? and then gather both 
from a review of our history, and from a reflection on the state 
of our hearts, how much or how little of what we owe has in 
very deed been rendered to Him. It is under this charge more 
especially, under this head or count of indictment, that the Bible 
so promptly and so powerfully convinces of sin. You will re- 
member Bishop Butler’s observation of its being the Bible’s 
great peculiarity, its main and leading characteristic, that it 
treats the world in the special light of its being God’s world ; 
and takes up with men under the special view of their being 
the subjects or the progeny of God. It is this which distin- 
guishes and sets apart Scripture history from all other history ; 
and we may add, which distinguishes Scripture ethics from all 
other ethics. Not that there is any opposition of principle be- 
tween the morality of the sacred volume and the morality of 
enlightened nature ; but that the things of God occupy so large 
a space, or 1t may be rather said the whole of the Old and New 
Testaments—and so the duty we owe to God stands forth there 
with such a breadth and a prominency, and in such a presiding 
character, as signalizes this book from all other authorship, 
Let us not wonder that in a record where God is set forth as 
the Sovereign of His own creatures, godliness should also be 
set forth as the sovereign of the virtucs. In this respect the 
preceptive and the historical are in perfect keeping with each 
other. If in the one we arc told to love the Lord our God with 
ail our heart, and strength, and soul, and mind, that we should 
worship the Lord our God and Him only we should serve, that 
we should do all things to His glory—if in these and innumer- 
able like passages we find the constant lesson, the great burden 
as if were of the preceptive Scriptures, to be God’s rightful and 
supreme authority over man, and so the corresponding and 
supreme obligation under which man lies of loyalty to God ;-— 
then in the historical Scriptures what we chiefly read of is 
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God’s controversy with the world—God’s remonstrances and 
threatenings against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men—God’s reclaiming calls on the allegiance of His strayed 
and revolted creatures. And though the wars of nation against _ 
nation constitute one of the largest themes of sacred as they do 
of secular and profane history, yet even these-—and it is here 
where the Bible stands alone—are uniformly represented as the 
effect of God’s righteous judgments, as evolutions of Hts con- 
trolling providence, as parts and passages of the Divine ad- 
ministration. Nowonder if on this more clevated platform we 
shall meet with higher principles and a higher standard of 
moral obligation—and so as with this original and comprehen- 
sive rule of righteousness, to make all! the clearer demonstration 
than we possibly can do on the mere ground of terrestrial ethics, 
of that greater altitude from which man has so largely and m- 
measurably fallen, 

9. There is even such a natural sense of what we owe to God, 
that the demonstration to a man’s own conscience of his con- 
stant and cleaving ungodliness, is, even from the outset of yo 
dealings with an ordinary congregation, one of the fittest in- 
struments that can possibly be wielded from the pulpit for the 
conviction of sin. We do not say this, as if the moral light of 
humanity were such that it superseded the need of the Spirit's 
illumination ; but we say, that there are certain embryo and 
twilight perceptions of right and wrong, and, more especially, 
of what the creature owes to the Creator, which it is the office 
of the Spirit, not to reverse, but to enhance and brighten into 
fuller manifestation—just as the sun, when it emerges from the 
horizon, does not transform the dim and dawning objects of 
early morn, but only makes them more clearly visible than be- 
fore. It is true that we have greatly duller notions and sensi- 
bilities of the law of godliness than we have of the law of 
justice—insomuch that Paul, when aseribing to all men that 
law unto themselves, in virtue of which they could Justify or 
condemn each other, spoke even of his own mind, of a very 
high order though it was, that it was at one time without law, 
bv which he meant that holy and spiritual law which bears chief 
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respect unto God ; and so, having little or no sense of its authe- 
rity, he hag, on the principle that where there is no law there is 
no transgression, a correspondingly little or no sense of his own 

egrant deficiencies therefrom. It is thus I understand him 

then he says, “I was alive without the law once,”—that 1S, 
when I[ had no sense of the law, no sense of the condemnation 
under which it laid me, and deemed myself safe. But still it. 
was that very law which proved the instrument of his convie- 
tion, It was when the law came by the Spirit, no doubt, but 
still by the Spirit of God shining on the word of God—making 
him to understand the force and application of the written pre- 
cept, Thou shalt not covet—then it was that-he felt alive to 
the sense of his own sinfulnoss, or that sin revived and he 
died, seeing that his life was forfeited to a broken command- 
ment, And still it comes to the lesson, that by reading what 
Scripture tells of God’s law, or by urging that law in all the 
breadth and loftiness of its requirements from the pulpit, you 
are on the patent road for convincing men of sin. The Bible 
lg effect affirms our sinfulness, when it affirms the high demands 
and prerogatives of a law which every enlightened conscience 
must feel that we have fallen from. There is not, therefore, a 
hikelier expediont than a close and faithful preaching of the. 
law, for giving success and efficacy to the preaching of the gos- 
pel. When made sensible that we should do all things to the 
glory of God, then are we most susceptible of what I should 
call the first, for it is indeed the great outset lesson of Chris- 
tianity, as sct forth by Paulin the masterly demonstration of 
his epistle to the Romans, that in all things we have come short 
of this glory. 

10, it is thus that the ethical system of the Bible, in the 
very proportion of its loftiness and purity, is so fitted to con- 
vince the reader of sin—and just because, if at all enlightened 
in the knowledge of himself, must he perceive how immeasur- 
ably low his moral position is beneath the standard of its 
immutable and all-perfect law. Let the Spirit but open his 
understanding to understand. both the word of God and his own 
character, and there lie within his reach the materials of a most 
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overwhelming demonstration. His conscience will go along 
with the most humbling representations which are tere given 
of humanity—for there is Just the universal consistency of eter- 
nal truth, tn that the same book which most exalts our vfew 4 
what man ought to be, should also most depress our view v. 
what man actually is. Accordingly, nothing can exeeed the 
terms of degradation in which the Bible arraigns, nay vilifies, 
our nature—charging us at one time with the destitution of all 
godliness, when it speaks of us as living without God in the 
world; but, far more monstrous than this, charging us at an- 
other time with the direct opposite of godliness, as when it 
speaks of the carnal mind being enmity against God. Could we 
but gain the conscience over to these statements of Scripture, 
the work of conviction would be well-nigh perfected ; and man, 
stripped of every plea or every palliative by which he could at 
all sustain a dependence upon himself, would become a likelier 
subject for the calls and invitations of the gospel. The terms 
of a violated law might all the more readily shut him up unto 
the faith—because reduced by the sense of his own worthless 
ness to a thankful acquiescence in the overtures of the New 
‘Testament. Let us therefore address ourselves more closely to 
the examination of these two charges:—that is, of man being 
not only devoid of godliness, but despiteful toward Ged. 

11, The two charges are distinet from each other. There are 
many m society whom it might not be difficult to convinee that 
they live without God; but if we were to say, further, that in 
their minds there existed a positive enmity against Him, their 
consciences would refuse to go along with us. They are not | 
sensible of any such feeling as the hatred of God in their hearts. 
They bear Him—at least their own experience of the emotions 
which pass within their breasts would suggest no such thing— 
they bear Him no ill-will, no antipathy ; and certain it is that 
they bid Him no express or open defiance. Blasphemy is a 
thing they would shudder at; and if they would thus recoil from 
speaking agaist Him, how can they be said to feel against 
Him? Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh ; 
and if the heart do rankle, as theologians tell us, with all sorts 
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of repugnance and dislike against God, why do these find no 
vent fromthe lips in words of rancorous hostility? Certain it 
is, that if between man and man there should break out a con- 
| atsy, and the heart of the one should tumultuate in fierce 
exasperation against the other, it would, if nature were given 
way to, make instant betrayal of itself, in language of fiery and 
fierce invective. We never by any chance saw any man thus 
tumultuate and storm against the God who made him; and if 
ever 1t should be realized, it were a rare and monstrous exhi- 
bition, at which almost all men, instead of sympathizing with 
it, almost all men would be horror-stricken and revolted to the 
uttermost. It might be difficult, amid such contradictory ap- 
pearances as these, to establish by any direct proof, at least to 
the satisfaction of human consciences, the apostolic charge of 
nature's positive enmity to God. Even the worst of malefac- 
tors, the literal and palpable transgressors of all the command- 
ments, might have something to say in arrest of this judgment. 
He might allege, and with a certain degree of plausibility_too, 
that when hurricd into wickedness by the foree of temptation, 
itis not his hatred of God, but his love of sin, which is the 
cause of it; and that all the while there is no sensible aversion 
of his heart toward God, though a very great fondness, he will 
admit, for the indulgence of those propensities which God hath 
given to him—nay, so far from any desire of a controversy with 
God, he would gladly be at peace with Him: for if God would 
only abstain from any quarrel against him, he would have no 
quarrel against God, and very glad indeed would he be if on 
these terms he were fairly let alone. It is thus that even he 
can parry the charge of having aught like a hostile feeling to- 
wards God, or of carrying in his breast any positive wrath or 
enmity against Hin. 

12, It is thus, that on the principle of speaking to men as 
they were able to bear, I would advise, that in dealing with 
men to convince them of sin, you should postpone the charge 
of their being against God till you had made good the more 
practicaric charge of their being without God. There are min- 
‘tsters who, by way of parading their orthodoxy, luxuriate in 
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making the most strenuous asseveration of it, and so as often 
to startle and astonish their hearers, but so, at the sqame time, 
as to repel, when they should study rather to carry their under- 
standings. For this purpose, both our Saviour and His apostle 
went gradually to work—making, as it were, the most cautious 
approaches to the prejudices of the men with whom they had 
to do. And it is surely a warrantable calculation, when we 
- find it a hard task to convince any that in his heart there 1s 
aught like a positive malice against God, that we shall perhaps 
come more home to human consciences when we try to make it 
out, that in every natural heart there is at least a contented- 
ness, an entire satisfaction and contentedness to be without God 
—to live without Him in the world, The verdict of agaist may 
require a longer examination and trial, a longer deliberation ere 
it can be brought in; but the verdict of without may perhaps be 
sooner and more summarily determined, The reprobate whom 
we have now quoted, and who would gladly quit all thought 
whatever of God, if God would simply let him alone—he, though 
he might plead not guilty to the charge of there being within 
him aught like a malignant feeling against God, will not deny 
a thing so palpable to his own convictions, as that he would be 
quite satisfied to live without God, and be suffered to prosecute 
his carecr of vicious indulgence, undisturbed by any sense of 
guilt, or any dread of a vengeance to come at the hand of an 
offended Lawgiver. Now, we ask if that which is patent to the 
conscience of this man—his perfect willingness to be free of 
God, and without God to enjoy himself in his own way—if it 
be not alike patent to your consciences, that indeed your hahat, 
too, your prevalent inclination, is just to do in this respect as 
he does—that is, to live without God, in the prosecution and 
enjoyment of your own way? We do not say that in all re- 
spects you are the same with this criminal—we are far from 
imagining that your way is his way. We are merely saying af 
it that it is your own way; and that, in the prosecution of that 
way, all of you, over whom the gospel of Jesus Christ has not 
obtained the practical ascendency, are satisfied to live, or at 
least, do, in fact—-with the perpetual bias of your hearts, and 
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throughout the great bulk of your history—live without God. 
You may be as little sensible as he is of any positive anti- 
pathy in your minds against God; but ought to feel as sen- 
mible as he of the contentedness in your minds to live without 
God. With all the other differences between him, the atro- 
cious delinquent, and you, the fair and passable, nay perhaps 
the respectable member of society, there may be no difference 
in this, that both of you live, and both of you are satisfied to 
live, without God. I should like each to-take account of his 
own state and his own disposition in this matter; and could it 
at ail help them to the passing of a right sentence upon them- 
selves, 1t might lead to convinee them, that immersed in earth- 
liness, and ‘breathing in no other clement than that of sense 
and of time, which, apart from God or without God, is wholly 
and altogether an element of irreligion, they really are not in ~ 
a state tor being borne aloft to the joys or exercises of the 
upper sanctuary—they really are not ina state which it will do 
to dic in. | 

13. For this purpose lect me allege a few specimens in the 
way of proof or illustration, and such as the consciences of 
hearers would be most likely to go along with. 

14, Let me first, then, instead of our supposed criminal, 
fasten on 2 man of average and every-day character in society 
-—-such a one as we mect daily in hundreds upon our streets, 
or in the walks of ordinary fellowship—a person who divides 
his time between the sleep which refreshes him, and the food 
which sustains him, and the work which earns for him the 
means or materials of his livelihood—one who is not at all to 
be shunned or execrated as a delinquent, but a very tolerable, 
companionable, and neighbourlike person, who loves his chil- 
dren or the members of his own household very much as the 
bulk or the generality of other folks do—keeps up a fair and 
courteous standing with his acquaintances—pays to all their 
dues--and, on the whole, makes his way evenly and inoffen- 
sively through the world. I would just ask such a person—and 
I have no doubt there are hundreds of such in many a congre- 
gation—that he will just look back on these the wonted stages 
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ér cycles of his history, and, taking a review of the thoughts 
and the feelings and the desires and the purposes that pass all 
the while in ceaseless and busy succession through his heart, 
will he just tell me how much or how little of God has been 
there? Ido not wish to overtask his memory, and therefore 
will not send him over a very wide or extended survey of the 
years that are past; but to facilitate and abridge the labour 
of this selfexamination, I would rather, if he chose, limit him 
to the retrospect of a single day ; and to fix on the most re- 
cent, and so the freshest in his recollection of any, I would bid 
him take an account of the proceedings of yesterday, and then 
tell me how much or how little.the will of God had to do with 
‘them. Was His will thought of at all, or ever once adverted to? 
Did the principle, to walk worthy of the Lord unto all well- 
pleasing-—did this principle give direction to one movement, or 
impulse to a single footstep in the transactions of yesterday ? 
Was it the history of a self-villed and self-regulating creature, 
or of a ercature ever looking upward from the earth he treads 
on to his Creator in the heavens, and subordinating himself in 
all things to the rightful authority of this Sovereign and su- 
preme Lawgiver? Let him tell me, in a word, was it God's 
will or his will—whether the promptings of his own spontaneous 
inclination, or the precepts that issue from the throne ef God 
—which of these, we ask, presided, or had the practical aseend- 
ency over the whole course and conduct of the very last day 
which rolled over him? We leave the question to every man’s 
conscience: and if it do bear witness to a godless yesterday, 
then, althoueh the lights of our own memory should fail, there 
is a book of remembranee which tells in undying characters 1f 
the habit and character of this one day be not of a piece with 
the habit and character of all our days upon earth: and so the 
godless yesterday were but the type and representative of a 
godless past weck, a godless past month, a godless past year, 
a godless lifetime; or that, in other words, from the first breath 
of our infaney to the moment of the reckoning which we now 
hold, we may have been living in exile from God, living without 
God in the world. 
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15. There are some who try to make their escape from this 
charge, by telling us that thoy must give time and thought to 
their necessary affairs, and cannot always be thinking of God. 
Our reply is this: Who gives them a right to put asunder the 
things which God hath joined—to separate religion from the 
business of life, when the whole drift and design of the New 
Testament morality is to sanctify the business of life with 
religion? They would divorce the one from the other; where- 
as such 1s the mighty difference between their spirit and the 
spirit of the Bible, that its distinct aim, as may be gathered 
from innumerable passages, is thoroughly to impregnate, or 
thoroughly to leaven and pervade the one with the other. It 
is not the aim of Christianity, and never was, to annul the 
business of life, to lay an interdict on shops and markets and 
manufactorics, and farm or family managements, or any what- 
ever of the lawful trades and processes of human industry, 
True, it claims an entire mastery over all these—not, however, 
for the purpose of putting an end to them, but to animate 
them with the right spirit, and direct them to their right end, 
They, on the other hand, would put off Him who is the Lord 
of Creation and the continual Preserver of men, with the veri- 
est crumbs and fragments of human existence, in the shape, 
perhaps, of family prayers and Sabbath services—thus limiting 
toa mere corner of the domain Him who, as rightful Lord and 
Proprictor, is rightful Governor too over the whole of it. So 
far from renouncing this right of sovercignty over any part of the 
territory of human life, I cannot sce a single half-hour of it in 
which God has not both a will and a way for us. Manifold are 
the Scriptures to which I could appeal in support of this great 
principle. In one place I find Him telling the field-labourer 
that he must serve his master not with eye-service, but as 
doing the will of God from the heart; or, in other words, that 
he must be as diligent and faithful when his earthly superior 
ig away as when he is present, for that his heavenly superior 
is still looking over him, and will put down to his own account 
what he docs well for his immediate employer, just as if done 
unto Himself. In another place I find him telling the house- 
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hold maid that she must not purloin; but, resisting the temp- 
tation of open doors, and of all the other facilities which occur 
for those snug and secret and unnoticed appropriations for 
‘which there are so many opportunities under the domestic 
roof—that she must serve with all good fidelity, and thus 
adorn the doctrine of God her Saviour in all things. And, so 
far from religion having nothing to do with ordmary and 
every-day matters, I see in another place that 11 tells the mis- 
tress of a family to guide her house well, and be a good keeper 
at home. And again, so far from laying an arrest on the busy 
operations either of the artizan in his workshop or of the mer- 
chant in his counting-house, it proelaims the indispensable 
duty of each man to provide for his own, and especially for 
these of his own house, else he hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel. These are but a few out of the many 
specimens of the all-comprehensive saying, that whatsoever 
things we do, we should do all to the glory of God, and in the 
name of Jesus. It is not God who has exiled from His regards 
the business of human life, but it is man who would take the 
business of hfe out of the hands of God. Our distinct charge 1s 
that we have taken this business wholly into our own hands, 
and have made it to be altogether ours, when properly and 
rightfully 3t is altogether His. And we again repeat of one 
and all who thus walk in the counsel of their own hearts and 
after the sight of their own eyes, that, prosecuting their 
affairs as they do, apart from all consideration of God’s Jaw 
or of God the Lawgiver, that they indeed breathe the very 
element of irreligion, and live without God in the world. 

16. It is not for the sake of multiplying our Jlustrations, 
but of still more enhancing and confirming the lesson whtch 
we are trying to establish, that we now bid you rise from the 
contemplation of tlese commonplace characters, the men and 
the women whom we most commonly meet with in society, to 
the contemplation of humanity, though still of natural or un- 
converted humanity, in one of the finest and most beauteous 
and most exalted of its specimens. We ask you, for this pur- 
pose, to select one of the best and the noblest of our kind 
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whom you ever saw or heard of—the possessor of many an in- 
stinctive and sweet-blooded and constitutional virtue, and who, 
because of these, is not only the joy and the pride of his own 
family, but the desire of every companionship, and a great’ 
public blessing to the town or the ncighbourhood of his habita- 
tion, and over which he sheds the halo of his presence or of his 
name, Theology has greatly damaged her own cause, and the 
eredit of her own articles, by denying, or even by overlooking 
what is so palpable to all experience, as that, apart from relt- 
gion, and from any practical sense of God in the breast, such 
characters do exist. We read of them in the classic pages of 
Greece and Rome, before Christianity was ever heard of. We 
recognise them in the obelisks of departed worth and departed 
patriotism all over the land, raised by a grateful community to 
perpetuate the memory of scrvices in which Christianity had 
no operation. We hear of them in the frequent notes of gratu- 
lation and applause wherewith they are universally spoken of— 
whether as the munificent landlord; or the liberal and large- 
hearted cttizen; or the senator who, unmindful of his own 
agerandizement, consecrates all his energies to the wellbeing 
and greatness of the country which gave him birth; or the 
high-minded warrior who, alike free from every taint of selfish- 
ness as well as fear, yields up his life a willing sacrifice m de- 
fence of his nation’s liberties or his nation’s honour; or, finally, 
the generous aspirant after fame in the walks of lofty science 
or lofty scholarship, from the labours of whose midnight oil 
there issue the works which elevate the gencral taste and un- 
derstanding, or the discoveries which confer innumerable bless- 
ings on society. Now, our whole argument hinges upon this, 
and it is impossible to deny it, that the golden opinions uttered 
everywhere of these men, might all be earned by nature’s 
powers and nature’s virtues alone—without so much as the 
thought of God, and certainly in the play and exercise of the 
mind’s own principles, without any impulse whateyer taken 
from the consideration of His will; or not because prescribed 
by His law, but prompted by the spontancous inclinations of 
one’s own heart, bent, and bent altogether on the prosecution 
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of one’s own way. We dispute not the usefulness, we dispute 
not the excellence of any of these principles, or the high and 
honourable estimation. in which they should be held by us. 
They are lovely and of good report. ‘We are not bidding any 
withdraw their admiration from those fine and natural sensi- 
bilities which make one man the most mdulgent of masters ; 
or from those honest aspirations aftef the public weal which 
make another man the most zealous of philanthropists; or 
from the warmth of those kindly and companionable feelings 
whence spring all the courtesies of life, and which make another 
man the best of neighbours, the light and the charm of every 
social party; or from those workings of strong instinctive 
affection which make another man the fondest of fathers, and 
more exquisite still, when in the lovelier form of maternal 
tenderness, 1 watches over the infant’s sick-bed, and weeps 
over the infant's early grave. Who can dispute the reality of 
these graceful exhibitions ?—and where is the stern or repul- 
sive theology which could have the heart to frown upon them-— 
even though the oxhibitions of a human nature which theology 
has stigmatized as charged with a moral distemper, which, how- 
ever tolerated on earth, makes it wholly unfit for the choirs or 
the companies of heaven? It is not in any harsh or ungenial 
spirit that we are now bidding you look at this matter, or bid- 
ding you pronounce upon it. We ask you to regard it as you 
would any experimental question, and give us the calm jude- 
ment of your own observation—whether humanity might not 
feel thus amiably, in all these various ways, and give forth all 
these beautcous exhibitions, and this without one practical in- 
fluence descending upon it from. the upper sanctuary, or one 
heaving aspiration towards Him who is throned in supremacy 
there? This is the only verdict that we are now seeking at 
your hands—whcether nature might not be lovely and engaging 
in many of her phases, and yet it hold true even of the chil- 
dren of such a nature, that none of them understandeth, and 
none of them seeketh aftcr God ? . 

17. We shall make no further appeal to your experience on 
the question of fact, whether it be not the habit of nature, in 
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all her aspects, and under all her varieties of the more-and the 
less lovely—whether it be not the general habit ®@nd_ disposi- 
tion of this said human nature just to take her own way tnde- 
pendently of God? or, which is the same thing, whether the 
_ heirs and partakers of this our nature, do not live without God 
in the world? Qur appeal now is to your conscience, or moral 
sense, on the question of principle; and we leave it with your 
own Judgments of what is right, to tell how such a habit and 
such a life ought to be characterized. Remember that the 
case on which we are now calling you to pronounce is the case 
of a creature, we shall not yet say who positively hates, but 
who at least forgets and does not care for the Creator who 
gave him birth. It is the case of man letting slip every hour 
from his remembrance anid from his regards, all thought of that 
Being who gives him every breath which he draws, and sus- 
tains him throughout every moment of that existence which he 
holds perpetually at His hands. We bid you consider well the 
relation in which these two parties stand to cach other, and — 
this that you may rightly appreciate the manner in which we 
the derived and the dependent party, acquit ourselves under 
it—the relation, we mean, which subsists between Him the 
continual preserver of men, and us the objects of His care—His | 
eye being constantly directed towards us, while our eye all the 
while 18 as constantly averted from our Maker and our God. 
Will you only think of this simplest, but truly most emphatic 
of all Bible statements—that in Him we live and move and 
have our being; and yet that we live as independently, and 
walk the earth we tread upon with as firm, unfaltering, and as- 
sured footstep, as if, our own ereators and our own preservers, 
it was not in Him but in ourselves that we lived and moved 
and ,had our being. And then to think how unmoved these 
hearts are by any consideration of the Giver, while our hands 
ravenously scize upon His gifts ; and we, revelling on the boun- 
tics which His providence showers over us, luxuriating amid 
the beauties which His creation spreads around us, are willing 
to forego all thought of our. Maker would He simply let us 
alone, and keep away from us that hideous death and that ter- 
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rifie judgment which follows it. Nay, willing, most abundantly 
willing, wuld He but stamp immortality on our present being, 
and make this earth the abode of unfading health and never- 
ending pleasures—willing in the ecaseless round of this world’s 
prosperous business and merry companionships and festive 
holidays, and the full enjoyment of every social and domestic 
pleasure between the cordiality of our friendships abroad and 
the endearments of a happy and harmonious family at home— 
willing on these terms to lose all sense of God; and that never 
once revisited by the thought of a Maker, He and we should 
henceforth cut our hold, and be quit of each other everlastingly. 
It were difficult to estimate aright the enormity, the moral enor- 
mity of this deep-laid ingratitude—this atheism of the heart, 
as it may well be called. Let us figure, we shall not yet say 
the hostility or the hatred, but the sheer indifferency, amount- 
ing to the total and absolute carelessness of an earthly child to 
the earthly parent who gave him birth, and with unwearied 
affection and care never ceases to uphold him, and 1 may help 
us to conceive more adequately the turpitude of living as we 
do without God in the world—the deep criminality of a world 
that has departed from its God. 

18. But we have yet only ventured to press home the charge 
that we live without God, and which, if rendered into one werd, 
we should express by indifference. The charge more heinous 
and aggravated than the former, not of our being without God, 
but of our being against God, may also be rendered into one 
word, even hatred ; and which if once fastened and made good, 
would make us out to be, not the forgetters of God only, but 
ereatly more revolting than this, the haters of God. There are 
. many who will acknowledge themselves to be without, but can- 
not see themselves to be against God. They hear of 1¢ in 
Scripture, but they do not see it in the light of their own con- 
sciences; or in other words, they will plead guilty to the 
charge of indifference, but not to the charge of hatred. Now 
we have ever thought that after the one charge is established, 
then, by a brief and sure process of demonstration, the other 
can be established also. There is but a single step between the 
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verdict that we are without God, and the still more dread and 
appalling verdict that wé are against God. No wonder that 
we are not sensible of our hating God, throughout those long 
and frequent periods of our existence, during which, year after 
year and day after day, we never think of God. He can have 
no part in our feelings, whether of love or hatred, so long as He 
has no part in our thoughts. If we can only manage to keep 
Him out of mind, then all the while there will be no felt hatred 
of God in the hear t—no tumultuous risings of nature or anti- 
pathy ayainst iim. Now, we do so manage, and nothing more 
easy, than to pass whole days, nay weeks, months, years, and 
let me tell it all out, a whole lifetime, without thinking seri- 
ously and in good earnest of God, or taking a full, deliberate, 
and practical view, whether of Is character or [hs ways. There 
is no difliculty whatever in forgetting God. The difficulty lies all 
keep Him in remembrance. The whole habit 
of nature respecting Him is that of a decp and unconscious 
slumber; and to awaken it out of that slaumber—there lies the 
ditieulty. There is no difficulty in sleeping on, and amid the 
opiates of sense and of time, in charming every thought of God 
away from the mind, and so lull the heart into a state of per- 
fect and so of peaccful insensibility regarding Him. We have 
alstady made it out against the children of nature, that they 
are quite willing to be on these terms with God through all 
eternity—that is, on the footing of live and let live; on this 
footing, quite willing are they that God and they shall be con- 
clusively quit of each other—they taking no care or cognizance 
of Him, and He taking as little care or cognizance of them, 
provided only He would leave them in the full swing and pos- 
session of this world’s enjoyments, give them a fee-simple, as it 
were, of His own glorious creation, and so let them everlastingly 
alouc. No wonder though we are willing to be at peace with 
such a God; and if the God who made this carth and these 
heavens would consent to such a state of things between Him 
and us——-no wonder though in our hearts there should be no 
hatred, no hostility against Him. 

19, But such is not the actual state, or systein, or economy 
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of things under which we are placed. God will not give His 
consent tit. Our own experience can tell that live and let 
live is not the tenure on which we are suffered to abide in the 
territory of our present habitation. In a few little years at 
’ the farthest, death will knock at the coor of every one of us; 
and then shall we be made to behold, in truer and larger per- 
spective than now, what the permanent footmg is on which 
God chooses to stand with the ercatures whom He has formed. 
Such a spectacle as the world we live in, where men regale 
themselves amid the beauties of a smiling creation and the 
bounties of an unfailine Providence, and where the very gifts 
seduce our aficctions from the Giver, cannot long be tole- 
-rated, but will soon be swept off as a monstrous anomaly, or 
a moral nuisance, from the face of a goodly universe deformed 
by its presence, Such a middle place as the one we at present 
occupy, where men live in tolerable case and enjoyment, yet 
live without God, must soon give way, and nature be broken 
up into two large departments standing wholly aloof from each 
other, with an impassable line of demarcation, or rather an Im- 
passable gulf, as of a wilderness untrodden and unknown be- 
tween the good and the evil—on the one hand, a joyful and ever- 
lasting heaven, where allis love and perfect loyalty to Him who 
sitteth on the throne; on the other, a dreary and everl@ting 
hell, where the outcasts of condemnation lift the cry of rebel- 
lion against If, and who after a life of thoughtlessness and 
thanklessness here, will spend their eternity there in hardy and 
rooted and resolved ungodliness, What seems but indifference 
here, will break out there into an open and implacable hatred 
of God ; and the question is, whether this very hatred, which 
is disclaimed by the worldly and unconverted now, be not in- 
deed ripening in their hearts, and preparing them for all the 
despite and the defiance which rankle through cternity in the 
prison-house of the damned? There are methods by which this 
might be tested, or by which it might be made manifest, 
whether this hatred of God be in us or no. It will become 
abundantly manifest after that God has laid on the awful in- 
fliction of His final and everlasting doom. But the question 
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we have now to put is, How do we feel here, when He only 
threatens the inflictlon—the time not yet being céme for the 
execution of 1f? It 3s true of these threats that they are not 
always sounding in our ears—very seldom, indeed, save when 
read out to us from the Bible, or now and then denounced 
against us by a faithful minister from the pulpit. Neither are 
they often, if ever at all present to our thoughts; and no 
wonder that we should feel no enmity to God in our hearts all 
the time that we are not thinking of Him. The very same 
thing holds true of the worst enemy we have in the world: 
must think of him, ere we can feel against Him. So long as he 
18 absent from our minds, our minds will be at peace regarding 
him—for it is only when he shows himself, whether to the 
sight or to the imagination, that the fierce and fiery resent- 
ment of our bosoms will be awakened. Now this I fear to be 
the whole amount of our peace with God—such a peace as most 
assuredly is no peace. So long as we live without God, or with- 
out the thought of God, no wonder that we are not sensible all 
the while of aught in our hearts against God. But the venom- 
ous thing may be in us all the while, though dormant and un- 
felt so long as we are engaged with business, or amusement, or 
hearty companionship, or any other earthly thing, Be it lawful 
or be it unlawful, if it but divert our thoughts from God. But 
the right criterion, the true way of bringing this matter to 
the proof, were to ascertain what the feeling is should Ged 
stand fully before us. We do not expect that He will show 
Himself to us as He did to the patriarch Job, who had only 
before heard of Him with the hearing of the ear, but after he 
beheld Him with his eyes, was overwhelmed in the presence 
of tits sacred and august majesty with the sense of his own © 
exceeding vileness, and repented himself in dust and in ashes. 
Now, we cannot bid ourselves thus take an earnest look of God; 
but we can bid ourselves take an earnest thought of Him. Only | 
let Him be the true God whom we thus set before the eye of our 
minds, and not a god of our own deceitful imagination—for to 
be at peace with such a God, or even to have some sort of sen- 
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worshipper of images to havea fondness or a fancy for the idol 
of his own*making. It is to the real God that we ought to look 
—not the god of our own Imagination, that feigned or facti- 
tious deity who is just as much an idol as if made of brass or 
of stone—being nothing more than an ideal representation of 
our Maker. To make the experiment a fair one, 1t is the true 
and living God whom we must entertain the thought of—God 
as set forth in the Bible which we should earnestly read, or as 
set forth by. the faithful expounder of the bible whom we should © 
earnestly listen to. It is not the god of mere poetry, whether 
ancient or modern, who can decide this question; neither is it 
the god of those who reject the Bible, or what 1s Just as bad, 
who pervert the Bible, and have thus, at the bidding of a 
meagre superficial theology, turned them to a god of their own 
-making. They may bear no hatred in their hearts towards such 
a god; but what we ask and wish them to ascertain 1s, How 
they teel towards the God of the Old and New Testaments, even 
as exhibited and set forth in His own actual revelation—for 
example, when He claims the rightful property and supreme 
affection of those whom He has made, and complains that of 
this property He has been altogether robbed by the neglect and 
indifference of creatures who do not care for Him—who tells 
us that the love of the world is opposite to the love of Tim who 
made the world; and that when we set our hearts on any 
created thing more than on Himself, we are making a god of 
our pleasure, or a god of our wealth, or a god of our ease, or | 
in short, a divinity of our own taste and our own will, and that 

in the preference we give to these, we have as good as fallen 
down to the worship of other gods, and in forsaking Him who 
is the fountain of living waters, have incurred the guilt and 
are liable to all the vengeance which is due to idolatry. How 
is it that we feel, when we sct our faces in steady contemplation 
towards such a God ?—who challenges for Himself an entire 
mastery over both the outer and the inner man, saying to each ° 
of us, My son, give me thy heart—for He will be satisfied with - 


nothing less ; and moved to jealousy when less is given, lets us 
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imperfect offering, And so, in the language of the book of 
Psalms, the nations who forget Him shall be turned into hell. 
When God is forced on the contemplation of the mind in such 
an attitude and such a character as this, which after all is the 
true attitude in which He stands forth, and the true, the actual 
character which belongs to Him—w hen thus seen as He really 
is, how is the mind affected towards Ifim? No wonder if we are 
unconscious of all felt hostility so long as we do not think of 
Him, for this holds true of the deadliest enemy that we have in 
this world—quite at peace with him all the time that he is out 
of sight and out of thought, and yet the object of our most fixed 
antipathy notwithstanding, as becomes manifest every time he 
reappears, whether to sense or to memory, when, whether in the 
form of dread or of despite and hatred, the revolt of the heart 
against him is instantly awakened. Now it is by this very 
eritcrion that we should decide the question of our feeling or 
inclination towards God—not by the state of our mind when 
we are not regarding Him, but by the state of our mind 
when He is any way obtruded on our regard, whether through 
the Bible itself, or through the sermon of that minister who is 
a faithful expounder of its lessons. When set forth thus, not 
in the colours of our own fancy, but as the true ang, sgriptural 
God, claiming the supreme love of His creatures; asking what 
every earthly parent feels to be his nght, the place which be- 
longs to him in the affections of his own children ; complaining 
as if robbed of [is dues, because the gifts that He has showered 
upon us with His own hands have seduced our carnal hearts 
from Himself the giver ; demanding such a revolution, or call it 
such a revulsion of our tastes, that, better than all the fair or 
fancied objects of this smiling world, must we love Him who 
made the world, so as that our love, our present warm and na- 
tural love for the things of sense and of time, must give way, 
or at least be subordinated to our love of Him who made all. 
and owns all—a change so mighty that they who undergo lt are. 

said to have become new creatures, or to have been born again. . 
When God is thus made to stand before us in His uneompro- 
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, Which His own hands have made over Him the maker—when 
these high and surely most righteous pretensions are urged 
upon us, whether by the Bible or the preacher who will not Jet 
us alone—then begins the death-strugele of the natural man 
against the true religion; or which is the same thine, against 
the true God who asks, and on the pain of eternal damnation, 
this religion at our hands. And let us now see, when thus 
charged and thus threatened for living without God, whether 
the reaction and the revolt of our spirits do not prove a great 
deal more—even that with all our heart, soul, and mind, we are 
against God. This required surrender of all that is dearest to 
life is felt as painful as would be the surrender of life itself; 
and thus with all the intensity of a contest that is mortal, does 
nature withstand the Christianity that requires it. Such an 
evangelism as this 1s utterly nauseated by the men of the world, 
and not only branded as Methodism, so as to be exiled and put 
forth of particular societies, but for the purpose of its expulsion 
from whole communities or states, has had the fires of persecu- 
tion lighted up against it. If we let men alone, they will pass 
quietiy and inoffensively through life as the mere forgetters of 
God, [It is when called forth or provoked because not let alone, 
that they-gré made to stand forth in their true characters as 
the.enemics or the haters of God. 

20. We have thus endeavoured to establish both charges, 
and to make palpable now what will be fully manifested on 
that day when the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open— 
even that the heart of every natural man is both without God ~ 
and against God. The moral enormity of such a state is more 
properly the theme of a future arrument. We shall therefore 
conclude for the present with one remark. If it be indeed 
true of all men that they are both the forgetters and the haters 
of God, let us hear no longer of one man being better than 
another because of his natural virtues; or that because a good 
eitizen of the world, he is therefore fitted for the citizenship of 
heaven. This is saying no more than that the summit of a 
mountain on earth is nearer than its base to the sun in the _ 
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cance of all terrestrial distances when brought to the high 
standard of astronomy: And thus it is, that on the high moral 
standard of the upper sanctuary, all men will be found to have - 
fallen immeasurably beneath the perfection of the Divine law , 
and that having lived their whole lives long at a distance from 
the Father of their spirits, and been all the while breakers of 
the first and ereatest commandment—they are all of them the 
children of deepest guilt, because one and all the children of 
ungodliness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE SCRIPTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN 
OF HUMAN DEPRAYVITY. 


1, We confine ourselves to the scriptural account of the in- 
troduction of sin into the world—for we possess no other which 
can be at all relied on. There are vestiges in Pagan antiquity, 
in certain of its mythological visions, and even the writings of 
its philosophers and pocts, whcrein we may desery so great 
a resemblance to the Bible history of the Fall, that they have 
been appealed to by the learned as confirmatory of the Mosaic 
narrative. The likeness, however, in our estimation is so very 
distant, that it would require almost an effort of the fancy to 
recognise it. These heathen traditions, if they have really pro- 
ceeded from the original truth as their source and their centre 
—like the emanation at length of a far-distant luminary—have 
died away ito such faintness and feebleness as to be now 
scarcely discernible. They have at last gathered upon them 
such an air of the fabulous and the legendary, that we feel it no 
advantage in the way of evidence, or for at all strengthening the 
Christian argument, to dwell upon them. It is certainly well 
that the historical of our Scriptures, from first to last, should 
be in such general good keeping with the history and literature 
of the world at large. But we confess no great value for these 
moonlight and shadowy reflections, when compared with the 
distinct and specific statements to which we are conducted in 
the light of the Jewish and Christian revelations—substan- 
tiated as they each are by a direct and proper evidence of their 
own. We shall therefore pass over in this argument, not only 
the alleged allegoric representations of Greek and Roman 
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authors, but also the reveries of Hindooism, and even the re- 
cords of a serpent-worship in various nations of the world, 
which has been plausibly and ingeniously traced upward to the 
garden of Eden—and will keep by the records of the Old and 
New Testaments. The proper time, indeed, for the things 
“ which we now turn away from, is in a discussion on the evi- 
dences of our faith ; and not, as at present, when we are cm- 
ployed in the examination of its subject-matter. 

‘2. The first account, then, we have of sin’s entrance into our 
world, is in the third chapter of the Book of Genesis. True, it 
is not there said that Adam’s first sin entailed a sinfulness, not 
only on himself, but on all his posterity. But it is worthy of. 
notice, that in this record of man’s earliest transgression, there 
are certain consequences of the Fall spoken of, which were not 
confined to the immediate agents in that dread and fatal trans- 
action, but which were laid In common upon them and upon 
all their descendants. Even the curse pronounced upon the 
serpent, though it had a higher fulfilment in the discomfiture 
and overthrow of that arch-fiend who entered the animal, and 
made him the organ of his own infernal machinations ; yet has 
this curse had a fulfilment too, not only on the animal himself, 
but on all the future individuals of the species—in being de- 
graded beneath all cattle and every beast of the field—cast 
down, 1 would appear, from their original and higher rank 
into the tribe of reptiles, condemned henceforward to go upon 
their belly, and to eat dust all the days of their life. To this 
sentence reference is made in other parts of the Bible, as by 
Isaiah, when, in describing the state and circumstances of a 
far-distant futurity, he tells that dust shall be the serpent’s 
meat; and by Micah, when, in speaking of judements to be 
infiicted on the nations, he says they shall lick the dust like 
a serpent. But it interests us more nearly to observe, that, in 
awarding retribution to each of the parties which shared in the 
crime of that eventful day, there is the same ageregate method 
of dealing, not with our first parents alone, but with the whole 
human family that proceeded from them. It was not to Eve 
only, but to all the future mothers of our race, that God said, 
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“T will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception; im - 
sorrow shalt thou bring forth children, and thy husband shali 
rule over thee.” The apostle tells us, that the woman had fallen 
ina way that man had not, had fallen into the transgression ; 
but this transgression, which was properly and immediately 
hers, brought a punishment along with 1t on women of all’ 
generations. Again, it was not individual Adam alone who 
suffered because of the curse laid upon the ground—cursed, it 
is said, for thy sakc—yct a curse felt not by him only, but by 
his posterity m all ages, who, m the ereat and general mass, are 
doomed to a life of hard labour, eating in sorrow all the days 
of their life, and at length consigned to the dust out of which 
their progenitor was taken. This was said to him individually ; 
but in the unsparing and unexcepted death which comes upon 
every man, we find it fulfilled on all universally. It 1s not said 
here that because Adam sinned, all will sin also; but we most 
assuredly gather that because Adam sinned all will suffer. It 
is because the first man sinned that all men die. 

3. This information, that all the men who are born suffer 
because of Adam's transyression, may prepare and perhaps re- 
concile us to the distinet information—that all the men who are 
born sin bécause of Adam’s transgression. But it is from other 
passages of the bible that this last information is gotten—that 
is, not only that the mortality of all, but that the sinfulness of 
all is the universal consequent of Adam having sinned ; as if by 
his first disobedience there was the striking out of a fountain, 
whence the moral virus has flowed out in a descending stream 
upon all the men of all future gencrations—so as to verify 
the description which the Psalmist gives of himself, that he 
was born in sin, and shapen in iniquity. But before tracing 
this downward influence along the line cf our world’s history, 
let me first remark the effect of his first sm on Adam himself. 
It was committed in the violation of a first covenant, which he 
could not failto know that he had broken; and in virtue of 
which he must have recognised himself in the altogether new 
character of a transgressor against the will and commandment 
of his Lawgiver. He would henceforward image forth God as 
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looking to him with an altered countenance; and the instant 
effect would be an altered feeling in his own bosom towards. 
God, This revolution in his state would create a great moral 
revolution in his heart—a transition per saltum from confidence 
and love, to the diametrically opposite affections of dread and - 
distrust and alienation. It is thus that by his one act of dis- 
obedicnec, he became unfitted for the only obedience that is of 
any worth in Heaven’s estimation—-that free and hopeful and 
rejoicing obedience, which, with the burden of an unsettled con- 
troversy upon his spirits, was utterly impossible. As surely as 
he recoiled in person from the presence of the Lord God when 
walking in the garden—so surely would his mind recoil from the 
thought of Him. The history of this fatal change, as given in 
the Book of Genesis, accords with the philosophy thereof as 
grounded on the laws and constitution of human nature. We 
read, that when Adam heard the voice of God, he was afraid 
and hid himself. As it is said of perfect love that it casteth 
out fear—so fear, this fear of terror, would cast out love. Obe- 
dience would thus be uprooted in its principle; and the mind 
thus desolated of what was before its great and reigning affec- 
tion, would try to replace the painful void by sceking to other 
objects of other affections ; and in the pursuit or enjoyment of 
them would be glad to forget all thought of him to. whom the 
conscious delinquent could not lock but with uncasiness and 
dismay. It is then that the great master sin of ungodliness 
takes possession of the heart; and between the prerogatives, 
on the one hand, of God’s violated law, and the practical 
atheism, on the other, of a creature who, having lost all hope 
aud so living without Him in the world, has turned to his own 
will and his own way—there ensues a deadly breach, an ever- 
widening gulf of separation between guilty man and the Author 
of his being, whose hands made and fashioned him, and whose 
right hand upholds him continually. 

4 his is the change which would take place upon Adam 
himself in paradise, and before he was expelled from it. To 
"see how the matter sped out of paradise, we have only to 
pursue the history downward, or ascertain all that might be 
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gathered on the subject of our present argument from the 
statements of inspired men. We have already presented a few 
deciaive testimonies from the Bible to the actual or existing 
depravity, and that universal, too, of the human species ; but 
what we have now to do with is not the existence, it 1s the 
origin of this depravity, whereof we have no obscure intimation 
in the account which Scripture gives of an early birth that took 
place in the world—even that of Scth, from whom, through Noah, 
whose family alone were preserved in the otherwise universal 
destruction of the flood, all the men of the carth were descend- 
ed. Weread of Adam, that he was created in the image of 
God—that image, as the apostle tells, which after God 1s cre- 
ated in righteousness and true holiness. “In the day that God 
created man, in the likeness of God made he him.” (Gen. v. 1.) 
“The image and glory of God.” (1 Cor. xi. 7.) And so we read 
of Adam that he was created after the image of God, but of 
Seth, that he was born after the image of Adam—not of Adam 
in his original, but of Adam in his transformed likeness. After 
that Adam was a hundred and thirty years old, he “ begat a son 
in his own likeness, after his image, and called his name Seth,” 
(Gen. v. 3,) who was born after the death of Abel, being ap- 
pointed, we read, another seed instead of Abel, whom Cain slew, 
(Gen. iv. 25,) not only born then, but conceived long after the 
transgression in the garden of Eden, and consequent expulsion 
of our first parents from that place of security and blessedness. 
Here then we have the first descent between Adam and our ex- 
isting species, marked by a transition of the same likeness from 
father to son—which transition we have only to suppose took 
place at every future descent, that a connexion in the way of 
cause and consequent may be established between Adam’s first 
sin and the universal sinfulness of our race, comprising not only 
men of all generations, but all the men of every gencration. 
Certain it is that the effect, the universal effect, is strongly de- 
poned to, even in the brief record that we have of this world’s 
history between the Fall and the Fleod, before which latter cata - 
strophe “God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
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was only evil continually,” insomuch that “ it repented the Ler 
that he had made man upon the earth, and it grieved hi 

his heart. And the Lord said, I will destroy man, whom heey 
created, from the face of the earth.” (Gen, vi, 5-7.) “Th 
earth also was corrupt before God, and the earth was filled wit! 
violence. And God looked upon the earth, and behold it wa 
corrupt ; for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth. 
(Gen, vi 11,12.) And lest it should be deemed an exceptio1 
to the universality of this corruption that Noah was spared, we 
are expressly told that he found grace in the eyes of the Lord 
He is one, in the enumeration by the apostle, of those who wer. 
saved by faith ; and by faith that it might be of grace, lest he o1 
any man should boast. But we do not need to infer argumenta. 
tively what we know historically ; and from a recorded depra. 
vity of Noah, even after go great a deliverance as that by 
which he and his family were signalized, (Gen. ix. 21,) we learn 
that even he fell short of the absolute perfection—_that even 
he, when brought to the high standard of an unbending law, 
formed no exception to the apostolic averment of none being 
righteous, no not one. We cannot Imagine a more complete 
demonstration than what is furnished by this history of a uni- 
versally tainted and corrupt species—all swept off on the ex- 
press ground that all had corrupted their ways; and this fol- 
lowed up by a flagrant deed of corruption on the part of the 
only man who, along with his family, was saved. 

5. But we have properly to do at present not with this de- 
pravity as a fact, but as a consequent ; and so as that we might 
be guided backward to the origin from which it sprung. In 
this view we cannot but regard as of momentous import all 
those expressions which serve to connect the actual wickedness 
of man with a tendency to wickedness from his youth up, and 
by. which, if carried far enough back, we might be led to con- 
clude that the tendency was inborn, and characteristic not of 
this one or that other individually, but gencrally of the species, 
and belonging therefore to each because of hereditary descent, 
and so realized by all. Should this be made good, then every 
man is a sinner, not alone through example, or education, or 
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aught that was merely partial and accidental and contingent, 
. bujs@part from and independently of these, he is a sinner solely 
in virtue of his being a man, or because he partakes of a qua- 
lity common to himself and all his progenitors, as well as com- 
mon to himself and all his human contemporaries, who, though 
now asunder and on separate lines of descent, yet are they lines 
which diverge from the same point, and issue forth of the same 
parentage. Now although this native tendency—this disposi- 
tion, coeval with the first day of childhood, be not expressly 
affirmed in the Scriptural narrative of the antediluvian times, 
there is in the following sentence a close approach to it, as de- 
scriptive of a universal bias, and uttered by God on the occasion 
of Noah’s offerings immediately after the flood:—“ And the 
Lord smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in his heart, I 
will not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake, for 
the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth.” The 
time of this affirmation bestows a special interest upon it~ 
pronounced after that the population of the old world had 
been all swept away, and before that the earth was again replen- 
ished with a new population. It is descriptive, in fact, not of 
the men of any particular age, whether ancient or modern, but 
is descriptive of the genus man, and given forth, too, at a time 
when there were none to exemplify it but Noah and his family, 
the “eight souls who were saved by water.” Yet narrow as 
this channel was, it proved enough for the transmission of the 
corrupt virus in all its ancient strength from the generations 
that went before to the generations that came after—a sufii- 
cient bridgeway of communication by which the deadly infec- 
tien was carried across the flood, and all its waters were unable 
to wash it away. Accordingly we find of this generic property, 
that, adhesive to one and all of the human race, it soon re- 
asserted its prevalence and power In the world; and the earth 
had only to be filled anew with men, to be the scene of as great 
vice and violence as before. It is true, that, out from this 
mighty aggregate of wickedness, God selected a family—just 
as Noah was before the flood; but as his salvation was of 
faith, so pre-eminently was that of Abraham, the father of the 
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faithful ; and both were selected, not of merit, but because each 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord. Even they were neither 
of them solitary exceptions from the universal sinfulness ; and 
if from the latter of these two patriarchs, we look to his de- 
scendants, the children of Israel—the nation whom God had 
signalized, the chosen and peculiar people whom He had taken 
for His own—so far from exceptions to this general law of 
human depravity, we shall find the most flagrant examples of 
it among their stifl-necked and rebellious generations. The 
whole world, in truth, was a wide-extended moral desert, in 
which not one oasis of perfect virtue or perfect innocence could 
be found—so that the inspired apostle, who, with the eye of 
his mmd went up and dewn in ut, tells, as the result of his sur- 
vey, that the whole world was eulty before God, and that all, 
both Jews and Gentiles, were under sin. 

6. But the transmission of this sore mental disease, as if by 
a law of physical necessity, is not a mere inference from his- 
tory, but a thing of direct affirmation. The generic proposition 
indeed respecting manu which issued from the mouth of God 
Himself, may be so regarded, when He said “that every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually’— 
speaking of this depravity as a thing of continuance, or of pro- 
gress from age to age, or of derivation from one age to another, 
and so carrying us upward, as it were, to a fountain-head at 
the first, when it made its first appearance in our world. But 
there are other and more explicit assertions of this truth—as 
in Job— Who ean bring a clean thing out of an unclean?” or 
m the Psalms, where even the man aecording to God’s own heart 
says of himself‘ I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.” But most distinctly and conclusively of 
ail by the apostle, who tells in language than which nothing 
can be more express, that “by one man sin entered imto the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned ;’ that by the offence of one many were 
dead, msomuch that death reigned universally, and all men 
came into condemnation ;—that “by the disobedience of one 
many were made sinners ;'—that “by man came death ;” and, 
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let there be no mistake, that “in Adam all die” And again, 
“the first man 1s of the earth carthy ;’—“as 1s the earthy, such 
are they also that are earthy ;’—“ we have borne the image of 
the earthy,” an image so stamped on every child of nature 
that, in his natural state, or state of flesh and blood, which is 
also called his corrupt state, he cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God. The corruptible and the mortal are in fact commensu- 
rate the one with the other—so that ere heaven can be entered 
by us, the corruptible must put on incorruption, even as the 
mortal must put on immortality. The one is co-extensive with 
the other, so that, because of Adam’s sin all do sin, just as be- 
cause of Adam’ s sin all must die. 

7. And in all sound Christian philosophy it is enough that 
Scripture tells us so; nor in the face of such authority is it for 
us to doubt of it as a thing incredible. But what is more, 
there is not even room to wonder at it as a thing unexampled 
in nature orexperience. The truth is, that there are a thousand 
analogies to keep 1t In countenance. It 1s perfectly at one with 
all that we observe of like begetting like, whether in the amni- 
mal or vegetable kingdoms. That the offspring of Adam, had 
he remained innocent and unfallen, would have been virtuous 
and untainted as himself, has no more of marvel or mystery 
‘in it, than the gentleness of the dove, or faithfulness of the 
dog, or sagacity of the clephant, or delicious perfume of the 
rose, transmitted from generation to generation, the universal 
and abiding characteristics of the species to which they respec- 
tively belong. Or, on the other hand, that all men should in- 
herit the selfish and earthly bias of their progenitor after he 
had taken on another hue—transformed and deteriorated by 
the transgression into which he fell—is no more a theme for 
astonishment than the ferocity of the tiger, or the poisonous 
quality of the foxglove, which have continued the same through- 
outall ages. The laws of physiological suecession extend alike 
to the mental and the bodily ; and we but walk im the foot- 
steps of enlightened scicnce when, dismissing our own precon- 
ceptions, we take our lesson in both either from our own obser- 
vation or from credible testimony, and whether that be the 
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testimony of our fellow-men or of an authentic revelation from 
God. 3 
8. We do not mean to affirm that, because the moral depra- 
vity of man exists within him in the form of a constitutional 
quality, it is therefore of the same unchanging character or as- 
pect with any of those natural properties by which an inferior 
animal or a vegetable is signalized: This depravity not only had 
a definite origin, but all history tells of its progress, and that 
the exhibitions of it vary from age toage. The very largeness 
and diversity of tae human powers, and an influence unknown 
mm any other species of living creatures upon the earth, by 
which the habits of one generation are made to operate either 
balefully or beneficially on the habits of another—thesc ensure 
a growth and an expansion and a development to any principle 
or tendency, whether good or evil, which may have taken 
rooted possession of our species. Even the mechanism of the 
human facultics might help to explain this, and so as ina 
great measure to account for the darker and deeper degener- 
acy into which men fell, step by step, and of which we have a 
frightful description by Paul in the first chapter of his epistle 
to the Romans. The sense and terrors of guilt would naturally 
incline men to make their escape from the very thought of 
God. They did not like to retain Him in their knowledge, and 
so God, it 19 said, gave them over to vile affections and to a 
reprobate mind. The understanding and the will aeted and 
re-acted on each other. On the one hand, their blinded under- 
standmgs vitiated the will; and on the other, a depraved will 
perverted the understandmg—two effects which are implicated 
together m the single expression, that their foolish heart was 
darkened. And so, with headlong descent, they lapsed into a 
degrading idolatry and most degrading vices—their theology 
and their morals being alike impure—till the earth was filled 
with all unrighteousness and malice and contentions and abo- 
minable licentiousness. 

9. We may here advert to the distinction made by theolo- 
gians between original and actual sin. Even apart from the 
Seriptural account of the origin of sin, or rather of its entry 
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into our world, it is a distinction into which we might have 
fallen, though with nothing to direct us but the light of our 
own observation. We could not, in fact, with aught like a 
habit of generalization and philosophy, but have found our 
way toit. On the induction of man’s actual sins the doctrine 
of original sin would have been founded. When-we say that 
all men have sinned, it is on the basis of their actual sins that 
we are enabled to speak in terms of such generality. When we 
say that In all men there is a prior tendency to sin, we are but 
resolving this general fact into its principle gr cause. We are 
bat giving a compendious or summary expression of it. When 
we speak of an original ferocity in the tiger, we mean that, in 
virtue of a native and hereditary disposition, and at the same 
time universal, cach individual of the species will, when the time 
and opportunity come round, break forth into deeds of ferocity. 
These deeds make up the actual crueltics of this tribe of ani- 
mals—a prior tendency to these existing In embryo at the 
birth, but sure to develop itsclf in the future history of each ; 
and it is this prior tendency which we should denominate the 
original cruelty of their nature. We proceed on the same dis- 
tinction when we speak at one time of the sins and at another 
of the sinfulness of men. Each crab-tree brings forth sour 
apples. There is an organic necessity for this in the very 
make and constitution of the plant—-bound up with the first’ 
germ, whether it be sapling, or seed, or acorn, in which each 
takes its rise, and in virtuc of which, should it arrive at a ma- 
turity and a produce, it will evince in the sourness of its fruit 
. the law of that species to which it belongs. Thus, too, there is 
an original and an actual in the sins of men—-a prior tendency 
to sin, bound up, as it were, in the very frame and composition 
of humanity—an element within the receptacles of every in- 
fant’s bosom, and which, should he live ‘long enough for its 
expansion and its forthgoings, will infallibly yield in every 
instance the bitter fruit of transgression. 
10. It is thus that we could have reasoned from actual to 
original sin, even apart from revelation—just as we reason from 
an effect to its cause, or from any number of facts having the 
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same common quality, to the common principle which origi- 
nated and so comprelends them all. We did not need the in- 
formations of Scripture to teach us that a universal sinning on 
the part of our species argued a universal sinfulness ; and which 
sinfulness too, we could, without the help of Scripture, have 
denominated a prior tendency. But we could not, without its 
help, have learned how or in what circumstances it was that 
this tendency first came into our world—-that was inserted in the 
constitution of Adam and Eve on their first act of disobedience 
to God, and by them transmitted with unfailing succession to 
all their posterity. This is an information which we owe alto- 
gether to the Bible ; and it possesses a theological importance 
which, at the present stage of our course, we are not prepared 
fully to explain ;—suffice it to say, that asit tells how by the sin 
of one man all men who stand to him in a certain relation (that 
of descendants) have both sinned and suffered ; so it may pre- 
pare us for the counterpart statement, that by the righteous- 
ness of one, all men who stand to him in some ecrtain relation, 
might perhaps in consequence attain both to a righteousness 
and its reward. I purposely state the matter thus generally 
~ now; and will only advert to the parallclism instituted in the 
sacred Seriptures between Adam and Christ, which, for aught 
we know, might confer a doctrinal magnitude on the history of 
the Fall, greatly exceeding what superficially, or at first sight, 
we might be disposed to apprehend. 

11. But it were shutting our eyes to a most important pas- 
sage of this Bible narrative did we stop short at Adam, and. 
keep out of view the part which a higher agent had in the - 
moral ruin of our world. For our knowledge of his existence 
we are Indebted exclusively to revelation ; and I need not in- 
sist on the violation which it would imply of all sound philoso- 
phy, to deny in thé face of evidence what is utterly beyond 
the range of our direct and personal observation, and which we 
have no possible means of disproving. Let the information 
have been ridiculed as it may, it were as presumptuously spe- 
culative in us to deny that there is a great infernal spirit, as to 
deny that there are inhabitants in the planet of Jupiter. Both 
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regions are ulterior to any distinct or decisive perception of 
ours ; and if, on the one question, it were arrogance to set our- 
selves in opposition to the probabilities of nature—on the other, 
it were a surpassing arrogance to set ourselves in opposition to 
the certainties of a well-authenticated revelation. I will at- 
tempt no collection of the testimonies which might be gathered 
from ail parts of the Bible to the existence of Satan, who is 
there made known to us as the adversary of all righteousrtess ; 
and who, in the prosecution of his hostile and malignant policy, 
did interpose at the creation of our world, end succeeded in 
seducing our first parents from their allegiance to God. What 
we are now concerned with is the reality of this single act—his 
temptation of Eve in paradise ; and for the first scriptural proof, 
we appeal to the narrative itself in the book of Genesis. Surely 
a supernatural and far superior agency to that of a serpent was 
then at work. But, as if to defeat the notion of an allegory, 
there are distinct references made to it in other parts of sacred 
writ as an historical event ; and which serve to point out this 
fallen spirit as having had intimately to do with the moral state 
and destinies of our race—insomuch, that while it was the success 
of his first enterprise which achieved our ruin, it 1s his final 
overthrow which completes and consummates our recovery. But 
at present we only select those passages which go to authentt- 
cate the Mosaic account of the transgression in the garden of 
Eden :—“ He laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the Devil, and Satan, and bound him a thousand years.” 
(Rev. xx. 2.) We cannot read of him being thus named, with- 
out recurring to the narrative of his temptation. And so in the 
quotation——“ And the great dragon was cast out, that old ser- 
pent, called the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world.” (Rev. xii. 9.) But more explicit still is the following— 
“T fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through ~ 
his subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ.” (2 Cor. xi.3.) And finally, we read 
in 1 Tim, ti. 14, of the woman having been deceived, which 
implies a deceiver—the same, doubtless, who is represented as 
deceiving the nations, and decciving the whole world-——he who 
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tempted Adam in the garden, and sueceeded—he who tempted 
Christ in the wilderness, and failed—of whom we are told that 
he goeth about as a raging lion, seeking whom he may de- 
vour ; whose devices are manifold, (2 Cor. ii. 11,) and the great 
instrument of whose ascendency over men is the deceitiulness 
of sin. 

12. It is the more indispensable to look in all its prominency 
at the part which Satan bore in the corruption of our species 
by sin, else we can have no adequate view, in one of its great 
aspects, of that enterprise on which Christ set forth, when He 
undertook the world’s salvation. The object on which He came 
was the overthrow of Satan. The contest, it would appear, 
between the powers of good and evil in our world, is somehow 
implicated with the higher politics of the universe. There are 
mighty potentates, though to us invisible, engaged in a wat 
fare, which has for its object the moral ascendency of the one 
or the other, over the family of mankind. For this we shall 
not quote the numerous intimations of the Old Testament, be- 
ginning with an ordination of God at the very time of the Fall, 
by which He put enmity between the seed of the woman and 
the seed of the serpent—the one to bruise the heel of his adver- 
sary, or to have partial advantages over Him; the other to 
Lruise the head, and so to be crowned at length with an ulti- 
mate and decisive victory. Such a character given to the out- 
set of this wondrous history, should not be lost sight of as we 
trace the progress of it. Most assuredly, it is not lost sight of 
inthe Bible. There we have no dubious or uncertain glimpses 
of it, but clear and decisive manifestations, For passing over 
the numerous references of the Old Testament, and more espe- 
cially in the prophets, where the achievement of our redemp- 
tion is described as the result of a strenuous contest, effected 
by the might of a great Conqueror, who travelled in the great- 
ness of His strength, and the salvation of whose redeemed was 
- brought to Him by the prowess of His own arm in a day of ven- 
geance upon His enemies—passing over all that we find in the 
earlier Scriptures, what can be more explicit than the testi- 
monies beyond reckoning, upon this subject, from the writings 
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of the apostles? That was an obvious trial of strength which 
took place between Christ and Satan in the wilderness—and 
His miraculous dispossessions were effected, not as the Jews 
did blasphemously affirm, by, but against the prince of the 
devils ; and the “ Get thee behind me, Satan,” was a proof that 
while appearing to remonstrate only with men, He was in fact 
resisting the great deceiver of men; and the exclamation of 
triumphant joy, “I beheld Satan fall as hghtning from heaven,” 
is the indication of a supernal conflict beyond the ken or the 
sight of mortal eye; and the direct instigation by Satan of 
Judas the betrayer of our Saviour, proves that the conflict was 
reciprocal, and that while on carth He had to do with a plot- 
ting and a counterworking adversary. Dut thic artifices of his 
wicked and mischievous policy have not terminated with the 
ascension of Him who is the Captain of our salvation ; for we 
read of Satan having filled the heart of Ananias to lie to the 
Holy Ghost: and he still holds sovereignty wherever the gos- 
pel has not dispossessed him of it—for the express object of 
this gospel, in turning men from darkness to light, is to turn 
them from the power of Satan unto God. He is not yet con- 
clusively placed under the feet of our great spiritual Conqueror, 
for though the promise have been given, its fulfilment is still in 
reserve—that the God of peace should bruise Satan under our 
feet shortly. And the contest is not yet ended. There are pre- 
cepts of standing obligation in the Bible, which imply a continued 
warfare on the part of Satan against the Church of God, and by 
which Christians are directed how to acquit themselves under it. 
In one place what they are to do that Satan tempt them not, 
(1 Cor. vii. 5) ; in another, what was done for them by ay apostle, 
lest Satan should get an advantage of them, their spiritual 
guide and guardian not being ignorant of his devices, (2 Cor. ii. 
1]);in another, that one of these devices of Satan is to transform 
himself into an angel of light, (2 Cor. xi. 14) ; in another, Christ’s 
disciples are told not to “ give place to the devil,” (Eph. iv. 27); 
in another, Paul complains that Satan hindered his coming to 
visit the Thessalonians, (1 Thess. ii. 18); in another, he affirms 
of certain of his followers that they had “ turned aside after 
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Satan,” (1 Tim. v, 15); in another, are believers enjoined, in 
terms significant of warfare, to resist the devil and he would © 
flee from them. (James iv. 7.) All these passages speak ex- 
pressively of a struggle between him who is the prince and the 
power of darkness, and them whom, the Scripture denominates 
the children of light, who are accordingly charged to put on 
the whole armour of God, that they may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil—for that they wrestled not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places. (Eph. vi. 11,12.) But 
Scripture is never so distinct and declared upon this subject, as 
when it tells of Him who is the head of His Church, and Captain 
of her salvation—that the purpose for which He, the Son of 
God, was manifested, was to destroy the works of the devil, 
(1 John ii. 8); and again, how He took part of flesh and blood, 
that through death He might destroy him who had the power 


‘of death, that is the devil. And lastly, the prophetic descrip- 


tions given in the Apocalypse of the ultimate fulfilment of this 
purpose, identify the final triumph of the Son of God with the ° 
final overthrow of His great adversary. For while, on the one 
hand, Satan is represented as making inroads upon the Church, 
and obtaining temporary advantages over it, (Rev, ii, 10; x11 
12); on the other, we read of his successive discomfitures, (Rev. 
xii, 7-17; xx. 2, 3); and at last the complete and conclusive 
victory of the Messiah over him, when the devil 1s cast into the 
lake of fire and brimstone, where he shall be tormented day 
and night for ever and ever. 

13. In spite of all the ridicule to which this doctrine of a 
great spiritual adversary has been exposed, and all the degra-. 
dation that has been cast upon it by the style of low and vulgar 
familiarity in which he has been represented, it is neverthe- 
less a doctrine, I apprehend, of great moral and theological im- 
portance. First, it were a violent transgression of all sound 
Christian philosophy, to reject the doctrine in the face of the 
Bible’s most express testimonies; or for man, in his own little 
corner of the universe, and without one seintilla of natural 
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evidence either for or against, to pronounce either on what is 
or what is not throughout the mighty unknown which surrounds 
and which lies exterior to all that is found to exist within the 
narrow limits of his observation. It is not, however, of the 
infidelity which repudiates the statements of Scripture on this 
subject that I now speak, but of the levity which slights and 
disregards it. Like every other revelation within the compass. 
of God's own book, it will be found of this, too, that all Serip-_ 
ture is ptofitable—and that not for doctrine alone, but practi-— 
cally too, or, for Instruction in righteousness. | 
14. For, first, it holds true of every other task which is put 
into our hands, that it is matter of the most direct, nay of 
business importance, if J might so speak, that we should know 
the difficulties and obstacles which lic in the way of its fulfil- 
ment. Our great business on earth is to regain the lost image 
of the Godhead, or, in other words, to perfect our holiness. 
For the prosecution of this arduous work, it 1s essential to know 
how arduous it is, or what the strength and what the vigilance» 
which are requisite for its success. It 1s obviously with this 
view that the apostle telis his disciples, how they struggle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principalities and 
powers—-and this to put them on their utmost strenuousness, 
and on the busy exercise of all their Christian virtues, in the 
maintenance of a great moral and spiritual combat. The know- 
ledge of a great spiritual adversary, fierecly intent on the 
destruction of our species, and possessed of the utmost force 
and skill for the accomplishment of this, the master, the malig- 
nant passion by which he is actuated—this knowledge seems 
indispensable, in order that we may rightly address ourselves 
to the great work of our sanctification. When told, as without 
question we most plainly and authoritatively are in Seripture, 
that there is a contest, a zealous and emulative contest, among 
the higher and unseen powers of the universe, and this for a 
moral ascendency over the human race, whether on the side of 
eood or evil, it surely 1s an information which practically con- 
cerns us; and, in fact, the Bible itself treats 1t not as a matter 
of speculation, but as a matter of prudential and preccptive 
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discipleship, when it assigns the part and the performance 
which belong to us in this mysterious warfare. It is precisely 
because we have higher powers than those of humanity against 
us, that we must also have higher powers than those of mere 
unaided humanity upon our side. And, aceordingly, we are 
told by the apostle to put on the whole armour of God; and 
for what purpose ?—that we may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil. We are further told what the Christian 
graces and vittues are which compose this spiritual armour. 
But then the crowning direction is, that we should*pray always, 
with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit; and, let me fur- 
ther add, for the Spirit, for whom we are bidden to watch, as 
well as pray, with all perseverance. Who can refuse the prac- 
tical importance of a doctrine that stands linked with so im- 
portant a practical observation, as that of humble, vigilant, ul 
ceasing prayer, or that of a constant prayerful attitude on our 
part, as the proper attitude of defence against the might and 
#he machinations of an adversary who is far too many for us? 
Nevertheless, not me, says the apostle, but the grace of God 
which isin me. It is this which resolves the mystery of our 
triumph over principalities and powers and spiritual wickedness 
in high places. Greater is He that is in us than he that is in 
the world ; greater is the Spirit of God, than he who has been 
styled the god of this world—the spirit that worketh in the 
children of disobedience. And this ascendant, this all-conquer- 
ing Spirit, to whom belongs the mastery, and who alone is able 
to subdue the other spirit under Yim, He is given to our be- 
lieving prayers; and so we read that this is the victory which 
overcometh the world, even our faith. And surcly the doctrine 
of a subtle, and desperate, and enraged adversary, bent on our - 
destruction, ought not to be lightly regarded, when it leads us 
directly to that habit of watchfulness and prayer and depend- 
ence on a higher power than our own, on which the success of 
all practical Christianity so essentially hinges. 


15, Tt is all-important t to remark, that, whereas the word 1 1S 
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also the world is the instrument whereby the evil spirit, the 
great enemy and deceiver of the human race, works in the 
hearts of the ungodly, and maintaineth the ascendency there. 
We are not sensible of any immediate dealings with the good 
spirit, but only with the word; and, in like manner, we are 
are not sensible of any immediate dealings with the evil spirit, 
but only with the world. But though, on the one hand, it be 
with the word only that we have proximately to do, can aught 
be of greater importance for the alimenting andthe upholding 
of our Christianity, than to be told that it is the heavenly 
Spirit who gives all its efficacy to the word, and for whom, 
therefore, we should coutinually pray? And, on the other 
hand, though it be with the world, and the world only, that we 
have sensibly and proximately to do, is it not of like import- 
ance to be told, that 1t 1s an evil and powerful spimt from 
beneath, who makes the world and all that is in it the instru- 
ment of his ruinous fascinations, and against whom, therefore, 
we should watch and pray? It is with the word, on the omij 
hand, and with the world, on the other, that we have matenally 
and senstbly to do. By what means shall a young man cleanse 
his way in the world ?—By giving heed thereto according to 
the word. How even did the mighty Saviour prevail in His 
contest with the prince of darkness, when he offered Him the 
world and all its glory ?—He conquered him with Scripture, 
and repelled the tempter by quotations taken from the sacred 
volume, or by weapons taken from the armory of the word. 
The word and the world mgy be all which is palpable to us, 
or ail which comes forth visibly as parties in the contest ; 
neverthcless, it is of first-rate necessity to be made aware of 
the unseen agents, and by whom, these elements are respectively 
wielded. The word of God 1s said to be the sword of the Spirit, 
whom we are called upon to invoke—else in our hands the 
weapon is altogether powerless. And again, Satan Is said to 
be the god of this world, whom we are called upon to resist ; 
yet how ?--whom resist steadfast in the faith; which faith bears 
a respeet to both of these supernatural influences, when it seeks 
for the help of the one against the other. With both these 
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revelations, in fact, the work and: the warfaré of Christianity 
have essentially to do. They stand in a certain common rela- 
tionship to the moral interests of our race, which will suffer 
and be in jeopardy should either of them be neglected. 

16, A great deal more could be said on this subject. Let 
me only state what I cannot enlarge upon—that the doctrine . 
of a great Satanic adversary, whose works the Saviour came to 
destroy, is fitted to encourage and to enhance our faith in the 
Saviour. Hes we may be well assured, would not put 1t into 
the power of this arch-enemy to triumph over our belief in 
Christ as over a weak and a vain credulity. The prince of 
darkness will not in a single instance have to say on the great 
day of the winding up of the moral and the spiritual drama of 
this world, that here is a poor sinner whom you told to, believe 
and be saved; and he did believe at your bidding, and because 
he trusted in your promises, and yet he is not saved, I claim 

him as my own. Do you not perceive, then, that the honour 

aof Christ and the safety of the sinner are at one? and is it not 
clear that from this quarter too, we might fetch a consideration 
directly fitted to strengthen the confidence of all who have fled 
for refuge to the hope set before them in the Gospel ? 

17. You will at once perceive that the doctrine of a great 
spiritual adversary, a created spirit, however, has nothing in 
common with the doctrine of Manicheism, or of two eternal 
principles of good and evil which share the universe between 
therg And you will also perceive, that it neither alleviates 
norduements the difficulty which @ttaches to the deep enigma 
of the origin of evil. It only shifts the difficulty, but leaves it 
precisely on the same footing as before. It is not because of 
its subservicney to the solution of any transcendental question 
in theology, but because of its subserviency to Christian prac- 
tice, that we have introduced this subject. It is because we 
believe that there are uses, important practical uses, in this re- 
velation of a great spiritual adversary, who is named the Devil 
and Satan. When rightly viewed, it gives emphasis and en- 
couragement to the most essential and elementary lessons of 
the gospel; and more especially, to that which may be termed 
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.the most primvar$ and rudimental of them all—we mean faith 
in Christ as our Redeemer from the guilt of sin. For look and 
endeavour, not to imagine any fancied picture of ours, but to 
realize the state of matters as placed before us in God’s own 
description of the things of faith and of an unseen world. We 
. there read of Jesus Christ having set forth on the enterprise of 
_ our world’s recovery to God’s favour, and that the main step in 
“the execution of this was His own death as a sacrifice for sin, 
‘We-turther read of God’s full acceptance of this sacrifice as a 
sufficient and ample reparation for the indignity of His broken 
law; and now that this great work is finished, the outrage 
done to His authority He looks on as effaced—so that Ile might 
now, take the most hemous transgressors into friendship, and 
yet, notwithstanding that His government over the universe 
which He has formed, remain vindicated and entire ;—and that 
on this footing, the worst and most worthless of men, the chief 
of sinners, are invited, nay beseeched, nay commanded, to 
enter into reconciliation with God, and to stand before Him .- 
with all the confidence that they shall receive from Him all 
the favour which belongs to creatures who never had offended. 
The part that we have to take in this scheme of recovery is to 
believe on it—on which, it is said, that we shall be admitted 
into all its benefits. Now in all this there is a power of direct 
encouragement, which has brought over thousands and tens of 
thousands to the faith of the gospel. But I ask you to think 
furthermore of the other and the additional encouragement 
which lies in the consideration, that all this has been urider- 
taken, and all this has been done, in opposition to a malignant 
and exalted spirit, the enemy of God; and who, after having 
wrested, as it were, for a timé, from the hands of the Almighty 
His moral government over the human family, is bent to the 
uttermost on retaining his ill-gotten ascendency over us. Is it 
concervable, we ask, that God, or His Christ, will ever leave it 
in the power of the great adversary to say, that here is one 
poor sinner at least whom you did ask to trust in the pardon 
of the gospel, and who trusted accordingly, yet is not saved—I 
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lieved, but has been disappointed ?—[s it possibhey we ask, that 
the great Champion of truth and righteousness in this high 
moral warfare, will give such an advantage to the father of hes 
and champion on the side of evil? Ponder well this considera- 
tion, and you will find the longer you dwell upon it, that it is 
powerfully fitted to strengthen the faith of the believer; and 
with every reference which his mind makes to the keen rivalry 
and emulation that obtain between the Captain of our salva- 
tion and him who is styled the Prince of the Devils—he sces 
reason to rejoice in the thought that Christ’s honour and his 
own safety are at one. 

18. It is thus that our knowledge of a great spiritual adver- 
sary tends to enhance our confidence sin Jesus Christ as the 
Lord our Righteousness, and so all the more to secure our justi- 
feation. But there is another and great lesson which it is 
fitted to speed forward in our souls. This same knowledge of 
a great spiritual adversary, whom it was Christ's express 
errand to overcome, and whose works He came to destroy—this 
knowledge, we say, is fitted to enhance our confidence in Jesus 
Christ as the Lord otr strength, and so all the more to secure 
our sanctification. The honour of Christ as our Mediator, and 
more especially as the champion who undertook this combat 
with Satan, and for the accomplishment of his overthrow,. is 
directly concerned in the issue of our own earnest attempts to 
work out our salvation and to perfect our holiness. Should we 
fall short in our believing prayer, lifted up too in the name of 
Christ for grace to overcome the world, or, which is the same 
thing, to overcome him who is the prince and the power of the 
world—not only should we be baffied in our enterprise, but the 
Qa viour would be baffled in His, which was to wrest from Satan 
his dominion over the hearts of men; and to see in all who 
put their trust in Himself of the travail of his own soul and be 
satisfied. Now this surely ought, too, to be an influential con- . 
sideration for confirming our trust in the Saviour. It should 
_go to convince us the more, that not only are Lis honour and 
our safety at one, in as far as the object of peace with God is 
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. far as the object of our aspiring earnestness after the pure and 
perfect morality of heaven is concerned—when we seek to be 
perfect, even as our Father in heaven is perfect. The sense of 
| an adversary such as Satan, whose ill-gotten ascendeney over 
the human race it is ‘the object of our Saviour to dethrone, 
should stimulate and strengthen all our supplications for aid 
from the upper sanctuary, and give new hopefulness to our , 
prayers. Jn other words, the reference of the mind to Satan 
as the common adversary, both of the Captain of salvation and 
of those who fight under Him, should not only animate us the 
more for the contest by the inspiration of the thought that our 
cause was Christ’s cause, but serve to ensure the victory by 
emboldening our petitions for the necdful grace to help us; 
and so giving us a direct interest in the saying, that whatso- 
ever ye ask in my name, ye shall receive—whatsoever ye ask 
belicvingly, according to your faith so shall it be done unto 
you. 

19. Adverting to what I said of tho respective instruments 
by which the Spirit of God, on the one, hand, and the spirit 
that worketh in the children of disobedience, on the other, 
wield their respective influences on the minds of men—that is, 
the first by the word, and the sccond by the world; I trust 
you wul perecive the immense significancy of the apostle’s 
direction, when telling his disciples that they must do all things 
in order to stand, he bids them put on the whole armour of 
God, and converts it into an argument for all the greater stren- 
uousness, that they have not to wrestle against flesh and blood 
only, but against principalities and powers and spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places. By the very enumeration of the armour 
which he prescribes for that warfare, he lets them know what 
is the transcendental character of the warfare in which they 
are engaged ; and without entering into the details of a Chris- 
tian’s equipment, I would say in the general, that he must not 
be satisfied with the mere performance that is done on the 
forthputting of his own natural powers, but with the perform- 
ance that he is enabled for by a strength given from on high ; 
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performance with devout and believing prayer—a lesson that 
is greatly enhanced and enforced by the consideration of that 
great spiritual enemy, over whom we must prevail, and from 
whose power we must be rescued ere we can enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. “ Blessed is he that overcometh,” it is said in 
one place. “ Resist the devil, and he will flee from you,” it is 
said in another. And when we recollect what is said in Sertp- 
ture of the reality of this great infernal spirit, of the depth of 
his devices, and of his going about as a raging lion, secking 
whom he may devour—it may well be said also respecting theso 
statements of Scripture, which is said of them without excep- 
tion, that all Scripture is profitable. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


ON THE GUILT OF MAN AS CHARGED UPON HIM BY HIS 
OWN NATURAL CONSCIENCE, 


1. Wr have hitherto spoken only of man’s universal corrup- 
tion, and not as yet of man’s universal guiltiness. These form 
two distinct objects of contemplation. When taking the one 
view, we look to the moral state of man as a thing of fact, or 
of descriptive and historical truth, When taking the other 
view, we look to this moral state as a thing of desert,—or in 
order to estimate what 1s the faultiness of man, and what the 
condemnation in which it involves him, In the former of these 
aspects, it holds relation with the category of the “ guid est ;” 
in the latter, it holds relation with the “ quid oportet.” The two 
subjects, we repeat, are distinct from cach other; and are taken 
cognizance of by distinet facultics—the one by the faculty of 
observation, whether external or internal; that is, whether by 
perception or consciousness; the other, by the moral sense or 
conscience of man. The two subjects, m fact, are as distinct 
as are the media in which they are seen--in other words, as 
distinct as the observational hght and the moral light are from 
each other. 

2. Now it must be obvious, and that at our very entrance 
upon the latter of these two subjects, that when man docs con- 
celve an evil purpose or perpetrate an cvil deed, he has a con- 
science which tells him of the evil. He has a sense of riglit 
and wrong; and, in virtue of this, is not only capable of self- 
reproach, but of remonstrance against the miquities and inju- 
rics of his fellow-men—and of remonstrance not prompted by 
anger alone, but by an adverse moral judgment, or the fecling 
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of an injustice that has been done tous. The apostle Paul 
makes the full acknowledgement of such a faculty or power of 
discernment in our nature. Men have that in them which is 
a law unto themselves ; and in virtue of which also they can 
cast a regard beyond themselves, and cither excuse or clse ac- 
euse one another. There is nothing more palpable to all ex- 
perience, or of more frequent and familiar exhibition m society, 
than this habit of moral reckoning—exemplified in almost every 
company we center, and of spontancous operation In our own 
hearts every.day of our lives. It is, in fact, a constant tendency 
thus to sit in judgment, both on ourselves and on our fellow- 
men: and henee the grave rebuke, or the stern and severe ac- 
cusation, or sometimes the indignant outery, on the ene hand, 
and on the other, the shame, the self-dissatisfaction, and some- 
times the ever-haunting and agonizing remorse. All this is too 
obvious to be dwelt upon; and, as a proof that it docs not owe 
its origin to Christianity but to nature, we meet with it among 
the disciples of every religion all the world over—hbeside that 
the authorship of ancient times is full of it, long before Chris- 
aamty was ever heard of. 

. Thus far, then, we have a voucher or testimony in man 
himecl® not only for his being in a state of corruption, but for 
his being in a state of guiltiness. When he sces an evil deed 
or evil disposition, whether in himself or others, he can not 
only take knowledge or observation of it as a thing of fact, 
but he ean pronounce upon it as a thing of culpability, and 
condemns it accordinely. Conscience feels no difficulty in tes- 
tifying to the demerit of actual and particular sins. To this 
the light of nature is altogether competent. But then theology 
tells, not only of the actual, but the original. It has trans- 
muted the whole subject into certain dogmata, which 1t has 
invested with a certain nomenclature of Its own. For, like 
every other science, it has its own articles and its own techno- 
lory; and it blends the consideration of guilt with what it 
says of man’s original corruption as well as with what it says 
of his actual sins. Now, the question is, in how far the unaided 
moral judgement coincides with the deliverances of Scripture 
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upon this subject; and when theology, which professes to found 
all its dicta upon the Word of God, speaks of a guilt as being 
somehow implicated or bound up with the original depravity 
of our nature, it were interesting to know whether, and to what 
extent, the light of nature, or the voice of that conscience which 
is in every man, is able to go along with it. 

4. It might help our reply to this question, first to conceive 
a world where only some did sin, but not all, and then a world 
where all sinned universally and without exception. It surely 
will not be pretended that the universality of sin in the latter 
world docs away the guilt of it. * If asingle man fall into trans- 
gression, the conscience is quite clear and unambiguous in pro- 
nouncing on his guilt and consequent lability to punishment. 
If another do the same, this does not remove the culpability of 
the former; and we are but presented with two culprits stead 
of one. Andso of a third or fourth, or any additional number. 
These augmentations do not cancel the guilt—they only mul- 
tiply the guilty, If there be a world where only one-half of 
the population have sinned—then one-half are guilty, and the 
other half are free of the imputation. Or, lastly, 1f it be a 
world where all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God—then all are liable to be reckoned with, and all would 
be found guilty before Him. There is nothing in the guilt 
universal that can do away the guilt particular, The one is 
but a summation of the other. They are the items which sus- 
tain the totality, and there is nought in the totality to extin- 
euish the items, The guilt of the individual is not lost, nor 
should it be lost sight of in the guilt of the species. The 
conscience is every way as clear in pronouncing the generical, 
as in pronouncing any of the single or separate sentences—as 
eleay in affirming the whole world to be guilty before God, as 
in affirming of every man in the world, that cach must bear 
his own burden, or that cach is chargeable with the guilt of 
his own sin. There is no more difficulty im pronouncing the 
one verdict than the other. Thus far, then, our way 1s clear, 
and if we have yet got to any onward point in the argument, 
it is most assuredly by a series of very closely placed stepping- 
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stones, or of almost identical propositions that we have arrived 
at it. 

5. But as yet the reasoning has only had to do with actual 
sins; nor have we got beyond the consideration of the guilt 
which attaches to these, whether jointly or severally. We have 
said no more than that the actual sins of the many are to be 
judged of on no other principle than the actual sins of the few ; 
or that the actual sins of a whole world are to be judged of and 
pronounced upon as are the actual sins of each and every of its 
single inhabitants, But it is not on the guilt as chargeable on 
or as implicated with actual sins, whether in the bulk or the 
detail, that there is any difficulty—it is in the guilt which 
theologians have charged upon, or have implicated with what 
they term original sin, that the difficulty lics. Now, we have 
already secn how it is that with sins, viewed not in respect of 
their desert, but simply in respect of their existence, the actual 
docs merge into the original. It is not a mere theological way 
of viewing the subject, for man can look to it philosophically 
without viewing it in the same way. Its a gencralization 
which he cannot avoid making, for it is forced upon him by the 
phenomena which are before his eyes. Let two worlds be ima- 
cined, each peopled with its own family of rational and ac- 
eountable creatures ; and in the first of which all were perfectly 
righteous, while in the second there never was an individual 
who did not fall into a transgression against some one or other 
of God’s commandments—and then who would not ascribe this 
constant and unfailing difference to a generic or constitutional 
difference in the two populations? If all past history, and all 
present observation, warrant us in affirming, that all men 
hitherto have been sinners, should we not predict with the ut- 
most confidence that, unless Ly a miraculous reversal of the 
laws and tendencics of human nature, all men afterwards to be 
born will prove sinners still? with as great confidence, in fact, 
as we should predict of any universal and constitutional pecu- 
liarity that belonged to some species of living creature, that it 
would be transmitted henceforth and without fail among all the 
future descendants of the tribe. The sin when committed 1s 
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an actual thing—the sinfulness, or prior tendency to sin, is an 
original thing ; and when we infer the original from the actual, 
we are only saying what to all men must be abundantly obvi- 
ous, that a universal sinning implies a universal sinfulness. We 
cannot look intelligently to the object which we are now con- 
templating, without coming to this conclusion; nor is there 
aught in our so doing which should at all obscure or still less 
obliterate the sense we have of the guiltiness of sin. The 
philosopher and the peasant have an equally clear perception 
by the eye of the difference between one colour and another, 
and feel alike the same peculiar sensation which each impresses 
on the retina, although the one does, and the other does not, 
speculate on the cause of the difference; or tell of the com- 
position of light, and what rays are retained or what others are 
reflected from the surfaces of bodies. And the philosopher and 
the peasant can discriminate with equal accuracy by the ear 
between one kind of sound and another, though the one does, 
and the other does not, speculate on causes ; or tell of atmo- 
spherical vibrations, and the impressions thercby made on the 
tympanum, And in the same manner, the philosopher and the 
peasant can perecive alike by the moral sense the difference of 
character between one action and another, though the one only 
can, and the other cannot, view them as mental phenomena in 
connexion with their causes, or speculate on the prior psychology 
which gives birth to the various deeds and dispositions of men. 
Nor is it necessary that he should. Place within his view a 
voluntary act, and he can discern at once its moral character ; 
nor would it help him in the least to a right estimate, whether 
of its culpability or its virtuousness, that he was able to trace 
his way among the remoter antecedents of the phenomenon 
which stands before him. He needs but one step backward, 
and needs no more. He must sce the act, and the intent or 
disposition which prompted the act. Uaving these, he has all 
that is necessary for fecling aright and pronouncing aright on 
the deed in question; and so secks no further. ‘To come ata 
true verdict on the merit or demerit of any given action, even 
the one being rewardable and the other punishable, all he 
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requires to know is the outward performance and the inward 
purpose which gave birth to it; and with this one sequence 
of two terms before him, he has all the materials which are 
requisite for a right moral judgment on these points ; and 
though he may enlarge his metaphysics by the prosecution of 
a search among the anterior or higher terms, there is no dis- 
covery which he can make on this walk that should in the least 
affect the ethical determination which he had before come to. 
The question, what prompted the act? is essential'to a right 
moral judgment thereupon ; and to form such a judgment, we 
must know the proximate cause of the act in the disposition 
which went immediately before it. But we do not require to in- 
vestigate or to know anything of the remoter causes, whether 
these are to be found in the mind of the individual agent, or 
to be found in his parentage, near or distant, and the transmis- 
sion of a hereditary influence from them to all their posterity. 
We do not need, therefore, for pronouncing aright on the desert 
of an action—as consisting of an act along with the disposition 
which gave rise to it—to move any farther question than the 
one already specified, namely, what prompted the act? We do 
not need, F say, to move the higher or more transcendent4} 
question, what prompted the disposition? This is a transcen- 
dentalism of which common minds may be wholly incapable ; 
and yet they have just as vivid, and let me add, as just a per- 
ception of the right and wrong, as the most philosophie and 
profound of our mental analysts. Let the philosophieal specu- 
lation of these prior tendencies and influences be what it muy, 
or let the theological doctrine of origmal as distinguished from 
actual sin be what it may—it leaves the real character and 
desert of the sins themselves just where it found them—the 
rightful object of blame or moral disapprobation, the rightful 
object of condemnation and punishment. 

6. The felt difficulty in the adjustment of this matter Hes in 
the imagination of a certain physical or mechanical necessity 
whieh springs up in the find so soon as we begin to speculate 
on acts and dispositions im connexion with the antecedent 
influences which brought them forth ; or view them as being 
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at all resolvable into a previous causation, which overrules and 
gave rise to them, It is then that the idea of force comes to 
be suggested ; and along with this the vague yet strong fecling, 
that when force begins responsibility ceases-—-or that what a 
man is forced to he does under compulsion, and can no longer 
be held accountable for. It is not the time yet to unravel 
this confusion, as we hope to do afterwards; nor shall we at- 
tempt fully to meet or finally to dispose of this objeetion till 
we have taken up the subject of philosophical necessity mn con- 
nexion with the theological doctrine of predestination, when 
we expect to show, what mdeed we hold to be demonstrable, 
that the viciousness and so the guilt of any evil disposition In 
the mind lies in the nature of It, and not in its cause. Mean- 
while let it suffice now to bring forward one very obvious con- 
sideration, which, if 1t do not obtain for us a favourable, may 
at least have the cffeet of suspending an adverse judgment 
upon this question. What we advert to is the distinction—a 
clear and undoubted distinetion surcly—between two sorts or 
descriptions of force in relation to the will. There is a force 
ab extra, which might compel a man against his will—acting, 
let us say, on the museles of his body, and so great as to over- 
bear the honest resistance of his mind; and there 1s a force 
ab intra, operating upon the will, and so as to carry the will 
alone with 1t—compelling a man to act, let us allow, yet to 
aet not as before against jis will, but with his will—-a force on 
or in the will itself, and in virtue of which it is fixedly and re- 
solutely bent, either on the performance of a deed, or on the 
attainmené of an object which it may happen to be set upon. 
The former kind of force does away with all the moral charac- 
teristtes of an action ; and however mischievous 1t may happen 
to be, there can be no guilt, no responsibility meurred for 1t 
by the immediate agent. On the question whether the other 
kind of force cancels m like manner the demerit of an evil 
action, I would make a plain appeal to the moral sense and 
consciences of men. Let them but figure two imdividuals, one 
of whom had a doubly ereater thirst than the other for the 
blood of a fellow-man, or for the property which belonged to 
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him, and so was doubly more intent on an act of theft or mur- 
der, insomuch that, if you should meet the first rather than the 
second, there would be a doubly greater risk of suffering death 
or. robbery at his hands, The simple question is, which of 
them is felt and judged by all to be the preater criminal of 
the two—he of whom you had the greater, or he of whom you 
had the less reason to apprehend some foul and dreadful per- 
petration, should you have the misfortune to fall in with him? 
Would not the greater condemnation, by the instant and decisive 
voice of all men, fall upon the first, or upon him from whom 
the greater risk was apprehended of some fell and iniquitous 
violence? And should the risk mount go high that it ceased 
to be risk, and came the length of certainty, would not this but 
aggravate the scnse which you had of the man’s wickedness ? 
It is when it reaches this point, in fact, that his depravity comes 
to its maximum—or his guilt, as if then the topstone were 
laid upon it, rises to its acme. Such is our real moral estimate 
of the degrees or differences in point of criminality between 
two men prescnted with the same opportunities and temptations 
to some given delinquency, of whom you could only say respect- 
ing the first, that there was the chance of his committing the 
crime at some time; and of the second, that there was the 
certainty of his committing the crime at all times. This very 
certainty, so far from annulling his criminality, marks him out 
as the most thorough and determined reprobate of the two ; 
nor does 1t alter the case, although the certainty were translated 
into language and denominated by such terms as necessity, ir- 
resistible necessity, lresistible force. These, in fact, which are 
thought by some to extenuate the criminality, or even do it 
away, serve but to deepen and enhance it. It were, in truth, 
the perfection of human depravity, it would mark his iniquity 
as full, if we could say of any man that he cannot cease from 
sin—just as it marks the absolute perfection of God’s truth, 
when the Bible says of Him that He cannot lie; or when it 
says that He cannot deny Himself, we are told that He cannot 
act otherwise than is consistent with a moral excellence that is 
infinite and unchangeable. The necessity for thus acting does 
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not annihilate—it but magnifies and exalts the virtuousness of 
the Godhead—any more than the certainty, or if you will the 
necessity, that a man should always acquit himself with fidelity 
and honour, would annihilate, when in fact it would stamp 
upon this virtuousness of his its highest designation. Say that 
I could depend as much upon his truth as upon the constancy 
of nature; or that his word was as surely and invariably fol- 
lowed up by its fulfilment as the ascent of mercury in the tube 
of a thermometer followed at all times the application of heat 
to its bulb—there is necessity here, a necessity which fixes the 
character, and yet makes it the object of our superlative admi- 
ration. And cre we indulge this feeling, or award to the noble 
disposition which calls it forth the testimony of our applause, 
we never once think of secking backward among the anterior 
causes which gave it birth. If but placed before our eyes, 
enough for us that it is there ; and to awake our moral rever- 
ence and regard, we have simply to look at it as an object of 
contemplation, and look no further, nor inquire how it was 
originated—whether it came by horeditary descent, through a 
line of chivalrous and high-minded ancestors, or sprung up un- 
der an influenee from other quarters known or unknown. But 
what is thus true of human worth is also true of human worth- 
lessness. We detest and denounce it for itself, and irrespec- 
tively of its causes. We feel and pronounce upon it at once as 
an odious spectacle, whatever may have conjured it into being ; 
nor would it extinguish, or even reduce, our moral antipathy, 
though told it was a thing of generation, and propagated in- 
variably and inveterately, as if by a deadly virus, from father 
to son, or from one reprobate to another, along the line of a 
sadly corrupt and degraded family. Let a man but give way 
to the unsophisticated movements of his own heart, and cast 
his eye on this generation of vipers, this seed of evil-doers, 
these transgressors from the womb—why, if he thus but simply 
look upon them, he cannot but loathe them as the hateful 
objects of his deepest because of his moral abomination. 

7. But within our present subject, there lics another ques- 
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engaging us, and of great practical value. In treating of man’s 
guilt as charged upon him by his own conscience, we of course 
view this matter in the light of our own minds, and apart from. 
revelation. But we should not forget of this light, that, if it 
be of deficient Judgment in the ethies, it is of still more defi- 
cient knowledge in the objects of theology. The very existence 
of a God may be only guessed at, or seen but uncertainly, by 
the darkened understanding’ Now this is the place at which 
we should recall our former conclusions under the head of 
natural theology—when attempting to estimate the duty that 
we owe to but a probable or doubtful God, and of consequence 
the guilt incurred by the violation of it. It is of the utmost 
importance to observe, that, even in this state of obscurity— 
this moral and intellectual twilight of the soul—the conscience 
tells us of a duty towards God, and so of a guilt against Him, 
if, in the spirit cithor of heedlessness or defiance, we fail to 
perform it. If it be a blameworthy thing to know God and 
yet not to glorify im as God—it is alike blameworthy, in 
kind at least if not in degree, to guess at or but imagine a God, 
and yet not to care for or inquire after Ifim. If in their know- 
ledge of God it was the condemnation of men that they liked 
not to retain the knowledge of Him, it also is a matter of just 
condemnation, if, in their ignorance of God, they liked not to 
recover the knowledge of Him ;—so that when even visited by 
the thought of Lim, they did not prosecute that thought, they 
sought not after Him, if haply they might find Him. It is thus 
that we can fasten the guilt of ungodliness even on men the 
farthest back in the wilds of heathenism; but the practically 
important thing is that we can also fasten it on the natives of 
Christendom—the every-day men of our congregations and 
parishes, who are still in their embryo and incipient, or in other 
words, their natural state in respeet to religion, Their own 
consciences can tell that, dimly and distantly as it is that they 
conceive of God, there is a solemn obligation to inquire after 
Him, and dutcously to entertain the question, what willest thou 
me to think and to do? and their own consciences can tell, 
that, in the want of this dutcousness, they may be rightly dealt 
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with as offenders, and proceeded against accordingly ;—inso- 
much, that instead of coming férth with any formal demon- 
stration of their guilt, they might save you the trouble of it— 
for should you charge them instanter therewith, there is such 
a groundwork of judgment, and conscience, and moral sensibi- 
lity within their bosoms, that the sense of their own minds will 
go as instantly along with you. They do have a sufficient 
notion of a Divinity for this—a sufficient sense both of the 
guilt which they meur, and of the danger which they are brav- 
ine, when they withstand the reproaches and criminations of 
the minister who tells them of these things—and this whether 
their resistance be in the form of apathetic neglect, or of sturdy 
and resolute defiance. 

8, This natural conscience, this law of the heart, 1s a mighty 
help to the minister from the very outset of his ministrations. 
There is not a congregation, however mnttial or rudimentary its 
state may be, which does not present him with a fit subjeet for 
his demonstrations of thei sin and of their danger. We do not 
speak of such philosophic demonstrations as we have now been 
touching on, but of an argzument far more palpable, and the 
materials of which are so far in their possession, that, when 
speaking to them of God and of a future reckoning, you may 
speak home to the perceptions and sensibilities even of the most 
untutored minds within reach of the appeal which you arc mak- 
ing to them. If Fehx trembled when Paul preached to him of 
righteousness, and temperance, and judement to come, so might 
you awaken the terror of thieves and drunkards in homelier 
guise-—clothed in the rags of poverty, and not like him in the 
robes of office; and whom still in the veriest depths of thetr 
ignorance and squalid poverty, you might arouse from their 
apathy, when you ask them, How they shall lie down in the 
devouring fire, how dwell amid everlastmg burnings? There 
is that within the heart of every man, which, when evoked by 
a call or remonstrance from without, might make him alive to 
the sense of an angry God, and of a vengeance now brooding 
in the treasure-house of the Almighty’s wrath, and to break 
forth at length on all the children of iniquity. It is thus that 
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the law is still a schoolmaster for bringing unto Christ; and 
that by the terrors of the law’ you may do what the apostle did 
before you—persuade men. We shall not prescribe a rigid and 
invariable order in the topies of pulpit address to your future 
congregations ; but sure we are, that, in its threatenings and 
rebukes, the law is often, in the hands of the Spirit, a most 
effectual precursor and ploncer by which to make way for the 
gospel. It is like the sense of distress preceding the ery for 
relicf from it—when nought more welcome to the awakened 
sinners ear than the tidings that to him a Saviour has been 
born, : 
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CHAPTER VI. 


QN THE GUILT OF MAN AS CHARGED UPON HIM 
BY SCRIPTURE. 


1. Iv is superfluous to prove that Scripture charges upon 
every man the guilt of his own actual and personal offences, 
This is what natural conscience feels no difficulty in doing; 
and it 1s done just as currently as a thing of course, and about 
which there could be no question in the Bible. On this matter 
the law of the heart and the law of revelation are completely at 
one. When we read the narrative of the Fall, our own sense of 
Justice does not reclaim at least against that judicial allotment 
by which each of the parties in this event was made to suffer 
for his own proper and particular transgression. It was said 
and executed upon Adam, In the day thou eatest of the 
forbidden tree thou shalt die. We do not speak at present of 
the proportion which the punishment bore to the disobedience 
—but of the rightfulness wherewith that punishment, what- 
ever 16 might be, was made to fall on the perpetrator of the 
unlawful deed and not upon another. Now this individual was 
expanded into a general procedure ; and is expressly announced 
indeed in the form of a general principle or rule—“ The soul 
that sinneth it shall die.” Each man is to be held guilty be- 
cause of his own iniquities; and each man is to be condemned 
and to suffer because of his own guilt. And as if to fortify 
and define in utmost possible fulness this rule of distributive 
equity, it is added—“ The son shall not bear the iniquity of 
the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son. 
The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.” (Ezek. xviii. 20.) 
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It is needless for the establishment of a matter so obvious to 
quote any more of holy writ—whether from its particular nar- 
ratives or moral sayings. Thus far there is a full coincidence 
between conscience and Scripture; and by neither of these 
two great authorities is it ever questioned—that on the head of 
the offender Hes the guilt, and that on him rather than on an- 
other should be laid the penalty of his own misdoings. 

2, We have already affirmed, in the preceding chapter, of 
this judgement on the guilt incurred by man for bis own evil 
deeds, that it was not affected by the consideration that deeds 
of wickedness implied a prior disposition to wickedness; and 
that neither was it affected by any opinion which we might 
form respecting the origin of this disposition. We fecl quite 
sure that evil decds do imply a disposition to evil ; and we also 
fecl quite sure that this disposition must have some cause, 
some origin or other. But whatever the cause may have been, 
it docs not arrest the instant disapproval which springs up in 
the mind, on the contemplation of a voluntary trespass against 
the rule of right, nor yet the sense of its just liability to con- 
demnation and punishment. Let the disposition have come by 
inheritanee from one’s own ancestors—this does not affect our 
moral judgment of the criminality and guilt of one’s own sins. 
It is irrespective of any view taken in regard to the cause of 
the sinfulness, when we give our consent to the equity of the 
proposition—that the soul which sinneth, it shall die. Even 
thouch told of this sinfulness, that it is owing to the sinfulness 
of parents, transmitted by a physiological law, which as much 
ensured that there should be a descent of the same human 
depravity from father to son, as thgre is of the same human 
form—this docs not lessen in our estimation the hatefulness, 
and neither does it extinguish, and we think it does not even 
extenuate our sense of the puilt, which attaches to the wicked 
and wrong doings that have been thus germinated. There 
may be as sure a transmisston of the same mental as there 
is of the same material likeness in the great famuy of man, 
from generation to generation ; and yet the men of each gene- 
ration are both held by conscience and held by Scripture to be 
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distinctly responsible for their own personal sins—whatever their 
Werivation may have been, or whatever pedigree either experi- 
ence or revelation may have assigned to them. And all this I 
would have you to understand—though this requires your close 
and earnest attention—all tlis without prejudice to the rule that 
the son shall not bear the iniquity of his father. The son may 
inherit the father’s sinful disposition, and under the prompt- 
ings of that disposition, may commit hundreds of sins in his 
own person, and be reckoned with for these only—not for the 
father’s sins, you will observe, but only for his own—though 
the sinful disposition which gave birth to them should be the 
consequent of a like disposition in the parentage from which 
“he has desecnded. He may have got his sinful nature from 
his parents; and yet the guilt of the sins committed by him 
under ihe instigations of that nature may be exclusively his 
own. In tracing the matter upwards, we may find a cause for 
the existence of his sins in the prior corruption wherewith his 
parents may have been tainted; and yet in the judicial pro- 
cedure of Him who sitteth above, both he as well as his fathers 
may, in respect to the guilt of their sins, have been each dealt 
with. only for his own personal transgressions, and not for those 
of another. This is the rule which the prophet announces in 
the remonstranees that he holds with the children of Israel; 
and any man who looks profoundly or rather patiently to the » 
question, will see that there is reaily nothing to infringe this 
principle in the fact of ours being a hereditary or transmitted 
corruption—no incompatibility whatever between the two posi- 
tions, that, while our sinfulness has come to us from our ances- 
tors, the guilt of our sins ig our own. 

3. It is quite clear that *he Bible goes thus far—for cach of 
these propositions 1s expressly affirmed in it. It tells us that 
in virtuc of their descent from Adam all men have a corrupt 
nature transmitted by him, or derived from him; and it also 
tells us that for the sins which because of this nature each man 
perpetrates, each man is personally responsible. Scripture 
makes no question of the compatibility of these two things; 
and though it may not say so in as many words, it must hold 
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so, else it would be charging itself with contradiction. We 
need not multiply quotations, but satisfy ourselves with one or 
two which are absolutely decisive. We are told that that which 
is born of the flesh is flesh ; and we are told also of the moral 
characteristics of this flesh being such, that thoy who are im 
the flesh—they who remain what nature made them, cannot 
please God—ihat the carnal or fleshly mind, the mind in its 
first or natural state, is enmity against God: and connecting 
this as cause and consequent with all actual transgressions, re- 
lating the one to the other as a fountain-head to its streams, it 
further tells us what the works or products of the flesh are, 
and the sort of particular sins or vices which itself enumerates 
—adultery, fornications, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, seditions, here- 
sies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like 
—a list, you will observe, of specific offences, incident to all 
men, just because of the native or inborn tendency which all 
men have to these things—received by them at their first 
breath, growing up with them from infancy, and at length 
efflorescing, along the carcer of youth or manhood, into deeds 
of iniquity and bitter fruits of transgression in the actual and 
visible history of our lives. So inveterate and universal is this 
tendency, that to be effectually delivered from 1t, we must un- 
dergo a second birth, indispensable to all—insomuch, that what 
our Saviour said to Nicodemus must be said to each man. In- 
deed it is not specially said of Nicodemus, but said comprehen- 
sively and gencrically of the whole species—except a man be 
born again, except a man be born of the Spirit, he cannot see, 
or cannot enter into, the kingdom of God, And then, as we 
had the works of the flesh enumerated in particular sins, so we 
have the fruits of the Spirit enumerated in particular graces or 
virtues. But what we have specially to do with at present 1s 
the guilt which attaches to acts of disobedience, and which are 
done just because of our hereditary and universal disposition to 
these acts; or because, the possessors of a corrupt nature, we 
are the children of disobedience. Now, while told in one place 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, we 
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are told in another, where the works of the flesh are particu- 
larly enumerated, that they which do such things shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God, It is because of the guilt attached 
to the doings that, when reckoned with for them, we incur the 
sentence of having forfeited a blissful ctcrnity. The consider- 
ation that these doings are the proceeds of an anterior corrup- 
tion, by which all humanity, in yirtue of the tainted origin 
from which it has sprung, or its being born in the flesh, is 
throughout pervaded—has no effect in averting or mitigating 
this sentenee, or in arresting the judgment pronounced on 
those who, when called to give account of the deeds done in 
their body, will receive.every man according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad. The plea that we did agree- 
ably to our nature, or we did according to the inclinations we 
were born with, will be of no avail in staying the condemnation 
awarded on the last day to the workers of iniquity—“ Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” It will not excuse them for being the work- 
ers of iniquity, that they ean allege of themselves, as bemng the 
descendants of a corrupt species, that they were the children 
of iniquity. 

4. What we have hitherto laboured to make manifest 1s, 
that the guilt which both conscience and Scripture agree in | 
attaching to particular sins, 1s still attached, on the part of 
both these authorities, to particular sins, notwithstanding all 
that 1s said of the prior sinful disposition m which they origi- 
nate—even although that disposition may have been intro- 
duced in the way of which the Bible informs us, when 1t tells 
of Adam having acquired a corrupt nature by his own dis- 
obedicnee, and transmitted that corruption to all his posterity. 
Both by our moral sense, and by the voice of revelation, each 
individual of that posterity is chargeable with the guilt of his 
ewn sins—although but for the fall of our first parents, and 
consequent depravity of the human race, these sins might 
never have been perpetrated. And this is the whole amount 
of the distinction which some theologians make between the 
original and the actual. All men commit actual sins, because 
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of an original and prior tendency to sin in all men—a tendency 
derived they allow from Adam—insomuch, that because Adam 
sinned all men are sinners; yet responsible, they say, only for 
their own sins, and not for the sin committed by Adam in 
Paradise. It may be said of them, that they allow the original 
corruption but not the origmal guilt—allowing, as they do, of 
no other guilt than what is incurred by the actual sins com- 
mitted under this corruption. We do not think that the con- 
science of man gves any further than this; and they do not 
think that the Bible goes any further than this. Now, it is at 
this point that we think the Bible shoots a-head, as it were, of 
the conscience ; or that the light of revelation on this subject 
too, as it docs on many other subjects, overpasses the hight of 
nature. We do not wonder that the Christian tells us a great 
deal more than the natural theology of many other doctrines 
which could be specified. Let us not wonder, therefore, although 
the one should tell us a great deal more of the doctrine of 
original sin than the other. These two lights, the greater and 
the lesser, are at one on the subject of the guilt chargeable on 
every man for his own particular if voluntary offences—and 
this whether viewed respectively or irrespectively of the prior 
disposition in which they originated. But when made to un- 
derstand from the one, or by the light of revelation, that men 
are chargeable with guilt not only for their own proper and 
particular transgressions, but have the guilt laid to their charge 
of that specific transgression into which Adam fell m the gar- 
den of EKden—that first act of disobedience which was then 
and there committed by the great progenitor of the human 
family—it 1s at this point that the hght of nature, we will not 
say contradicts the statements of Scripture, but does not go 
along with it, as being not able to apprehend the rightness or 
reasonableness thereof. Far be 1t from us to insinuate that 1t 1s 
not most right and reasonable to acquiesce in such a statement, 
if statement it really be; but then it will acquiesce in the thing 
as a matter of pure revelation—a part of God’s dealings with 
the world which we could never have discovered from beneath : 
and which, even after discovery has been made of it from 
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above, we take on the authority of the Bible alone—just as we 
take what it tclls us of the divinity of the Son, or the person- 
ality of the Spirit, or the existence and agency of those infernal 
powers which are seeking for the mastery of the human species ; 
—topics these of which the prior theology of nature gave no 
information, and which, now that Christianity has made them 
authentically known, le as much beyond the range of a mere 
natural theology as before. 

5. Let it not be once imagined that we affirm any conflict or 
contrartety between the light of nature and the hght of revela- 
tion. We only affirm that the former may have made known 
what the latter cannot so apprehend of its own unborrowed re- 
sources, as cither to have discovered it in its reality before, or 
to have discerned it in its justness and reasonableness after- 
wards. And yet nothing more reasonable, than that after 
being laid before us as one of the informations of Holy Writ, 
we should place upon it our implicit rchance, and adopt it as 
one of the articles of our faith. It forms but one example out 
of the many, in which the greater of the two hghts is found to 
shine upon spaces or departments of truth ulterior to all which 
the lesser can reach, or is able to recognise as true on any other 
principle than—thus saith the Lord. Yet having once ascer- 
tained it to be indced a saying of his, 1t 1s one of reason’s 
highest exhibitions—the clearest and most unquestionable dic- 
tate of a sound Christian phi! 
be all in all with us. When God speaks to us 1 1s our part to 
be silent; and having satisfied ourselves with the credentials of 
a professed message from him, nothing remains but that, with 
the docility of little children, we should learn and receive the 
contents of it—casting down our lofty imaginations, and every 
high thing which exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing every thought of our hearts in captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. Otherwise we are in danger of asserting 
with one and the same breath, not only the sufficiency of rea- 
son, but the insuffielency of revelation. 

6. It is well to have laid down how far the conseicnee of 
man goes along with the staternents of Scripture, respecting that 
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universal guilt of our race which flows out of their inborn and 
universal depravity. We believe it to go so far as to make it 
perfectly consistent with the laws and sensibilities of our moral 
nature, that both the dispositions and the acts which result 
from this depravity, prior and inborn though it be, do form the 
rightful subject of a judicial reckoning, and should be con- 
demned and dealt with accordingly. But though our con- 
science goes along with such a treatment of our own wilful 
acts, 1f only wilful, however originated, and therefore although 
originated in the way which Scripture tells of—our conscience, 
I think, does not go along with—-I am far from saying that it 
contradicts though 1t cannot follow—the ulterior revelation of 
our being reckoned with for the enilt of Adam's specitic trans- 
gression wlicn he fell in Paradise. This is the doctrme of the 
direct and proper imputation to us of Adam’s sin, and for which 
we have but the authority of Scripture—it being a subject, we 
cannot say against, but beyond the heht of unaided nature. 

7. In regard to this subject of imputation, there is what may 
be called a middie view taken by Edwards in his book on 
Original Sim. Ife subordinates, if I may so express myself, 
the imputation derived from Adam to the corruption derived 
from Adam. Ife conccives that the guilt which rests upon us 
is not the guilt of Adam's act of disobedience, but the guilt of 
our own proncness to cdisobcy—which proncness, however, we in- 
herit as the corrupt children of a corrupt parentage. We think 
that he has conclusively demonstrated mm his book on the Free- 
dom of the Will, that man is blamable for his wrong moral 
dispositions, 1n whatever way these dispositions may have been 
originated ; but we think he has not given the whole truth on 
the subject of the imputation of Adam's sin; and though the 
informations of Sernpture appear to us to be carned further 
than the reason or the moral sense of man can follow them— 
yet on the authority of revelation, and in obedience to the 
analogy of the faith, we feel imelined to the highest view that 
has been given on the subject of this imputation. 

8, Yet we do not wonder that President Edwards should have 
advocated the theory of a mediate imputation. It was not he 
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who first devised it—for, long before him, it had been set forth, 
on the one hand, by certain dissentients from the ereed of the 
Reformed Churches on the Continent; and been condemned, 
on the other, by the sentences of the ecclesiastical body. But 
we can imagine that it is preciscly such a view of the sub- 
ject as would recommend itself to the mind of Edwards; and 
particularly after he had so clearly and forcibly demonstrated 
the perfect consistency which obtains between the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity, and the responsibility of man for his 
voluntary actions. Lf the moral character of the disposition 
or the act, if the virtuousness or viciousuess thereof, do not lie 
in their cause but in their nature-—then, however caused, they 
are still, if good, the rightful objects of approbation or reward ; 
and if evil, the rightful objects of condemnation and punish- 
ment. lt was very natural that, fresh from the triumph and 
success of his irresistible argument on the human will, by which 
he proves that voluntary actions though necessary are never- 
theless moral, and that the doer of them is accountable—it 
was most natural that, on turning his attention to the sub- 
ject of original sin, he should transfer the same principle to 
this new object of contemplation, and try to establish, that 
the guilt which Adam’s sin had entailed on his posterity was 
through the medium of the corrupt nature which he had 
entailed on them; or, in other words, that instead of being 
sharers in the actual and personal guilt of Adam’s own trans- 
gression in the parden of Eden, they only became sharers of 
a like guilt, because sharers of a like corruption, which Adam 
took on at the moment of his fall, and which he transmitted 
to all the men of all the future generations of our race. He 
might have thought that in this way he could rationalize 
the doctrine of original sin, as much as he had succeeded 
in rationalizing the whole of that theology which stands con- 
nected with the necessity of human actions; and which con- 
sists of the cognate doctrines of predestination, and election, 
and particular redemption, and the perseverance of the saints. 
We confess that we hailed it as a great acquisition, when we 
first became acquainted with Edwards’ view of the mediate 
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imputation, and rejoiced in it as another instance of the ac- 
cordance which obtains between the evangelism of the Bible, 
and those discoveries which are gained by a deeper insight 
into the constitution of human nature, or into the secrets of 
mental and metaphysical science. It is the parallelism which 
the Scripture affirms between the imputation of Adam’s guilt 
and the imputation of Christ's righteousness, which has broken 
up this illusion, as I now regard it to be—because not con- 
sistent either with the statements of the Bible, or with the find- 
ings of experimental Christianity. Tf even the most perfect of 
the regenerate on earth had no higher desert to trist in than 
the deeds of his new obedience, it would not avail for his 
justificatron—seeing that his best sorvices are alloyed by the 
sad mixture and instigation of his remaining infirmitics; and 
therefore it is that he prizes, as the most sacred and excellent 
of all his treasures, the rightcousness of Christ, which he is 
invited to make his own, and to make full use of as his plea 
for acceptance with God. Butif the believer, or the man who 
is saved in Christ, is thus taken into favour, in virtue of a 
direct part and interest in the merit of his great Head, the 
Mediator of the New Covenant—then to maintain and complete 
the parallelism between the first and the second Adam, the 
man who is not a believer, and lost in Adam, is an outcast 
from the Divine favour, in virtue of a direct part and interest 
in the guilt of him, whom God has been pleased to deal with 
as the represcntative of.all his posterity. The Jurisprudence 
of the one imputation, viewed merely on the principles of juris- 
prudence, is im every way as mysterious, or as much beyond 
the ken of our natural discernment, as the jurisprudence of the 
other ; and there 1s as great reason why on the first imputation 
as well as the second, and on the second as well as thie first, we 
should yield a like deference to the authority of revelation. 

9, The truth 1s, that we shall never attain to a sound and 
Scriptural theology, or rathor shall never settle down in the 
eertain and satisfied possession of its attainable truths, til 
when we have reached the borders of the light that 1s inacces- 
sible, we shall then be content to be wise up to that which 1s 
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written, and refrain from every idle and useless and hurtful 
aspiration after the wisdom that is beyond it. When we speak 
of Edwards having so far rationalized the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, we are not insensible to a limit here also, which represses 
every attempt of the transcendental theolory to overpass it, and 
where it is our best and highest wisdom to refrain from any 
further effort to scan the counsels of Him who is unsearchable. 
There lies a deep enigma in the origin of evil which we cannot 
penetrate ; and which on the subject of predestination brings us 
at last to the question, whither Paul brought it—* Who art thou, 
QO man, that'repliest against God?” And there is an enigma 
alike unfathomable in the jurisprudence by which we are made 
the partakers, whether of a guilt that another has incurred or 
of a nghtcousness that another has rendered. And let us not 
think that we make our escape fromthe region of darkness and 
difficulty on this latter question, by relinquishing the doctrine 
of an immediate imputation, and passing away from it to the 
doctrine of a mediate imputation. The truth is, that one of 
the most gricvous penalties, nay perhaps the chief penalty, 
annexed to sinning, is a moral penalty, or the tendency under 
which we are thereby laid of sinning more, Every act of sin 
is followed up by the increase of a sinful disposition. This 
was experienced most signally of all on the commission of the 
very first sin. In consequence of it, Adam became not only a 
guilty but a depraved creature. The act of sinning strength- 
ened the inclination, and at length established the habit of 
future sinning. But not only did the first sin become the 
parent of future sins—the first sinner became the parent of 
future sinners. The corruption of Adam was transmitted to 
all his posterity. The streams partook in the quality of the 
fountain ; and the morbid virus which by his own decd had been 
engendered in the constitution of Adam, every child of Adam, 
prior to any deed of his own, is found, historically, and in fact, 
to have brought into the world with him Every single speci- 
men of humanity ts charged with it—insomuch that all of ns 
are sinners from the womb—a truth not only deponed to us 
in Scripture, but confirmed by universal observation ; and not 
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only do we read of it as an article of faith, but we appeal to it 
as a fact—that, whether we are reckoned with as sharers in 
the guilt of Adam or not, we are so dealt with as to be sharers 
in the penalty annexed to it. This is palpable to the eye of 
the senses, in that all men die, and still more palpable tn that 
all men sin. Whether we inherit the curse or not, we inherit 
the penalty, and the worst part of it too. We have all been 
dealt with as sinners, and this anterior to any personal or 
actual sin of ours—in that each of us hath been born into the 
world with a sinful disposition, and so hath had sin’s worst 
punishment laid upon him. Because Adam sinned he became 
a sinful ercature; and not only so, but because Adam sinned 
we became sinful creatures also. It was not because we our- 
selves had sinned that we became corrupt—for, radically and 
primarily, our corruption is not the consequent but the cause 
of our sins, Nevertheless it is a consequent, but the conse- 
quent of Adam’s sin—not of ours. Now, the question 1s, 
whether this be a juridical act on the part of God, or if it be 
referable to a mere act and exercise of his sovereignty? It 
depends on the view we take of it, which may be cither asa 
juridical or simply as a natural economy—it depends upon this 
whether we shall be the advocates of an immediate or of a 
mediate imputation. If the circumstance of corrupt Adam 
having begat a corrupt posterity be regarded only as a part of 
that general economy in nature, in virtue of which each parent 
gives birth to a progeny of its own likeness, whether in the 
animal or veectable world—this will exclude the immediate, but 
leaves untouched all the reasons for a mediate imputation, and 
which charges guilt upon man, not however as the inheritor of 
Adam’s euilt, but as the inheritor of Adam’s corruption. The 
man is held to be in fault, not immediately because of Adam’s 
sin, but mediately because of his own sin—the fruit of that 
corrupt tendency to evil which he derived from Adam. The 
advocates of such a system, however, have come far short of 
their aim, if they think that it has at all helped them to dis- 
sipate the mysteriousness of this ordination. So far from dis- 
persine, we do not even think that it alleviates the mystery. 
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We can understand how the corruption that gathered on the 
character of Adam, 1n virtue of his having sinned, should be 
the fruit of a judicial award, and so form part of his punish- 
ment ; but should it also be held ag a judicial award upon his 
descendants, that they too should be punished by being made 
to inherit the corruption of Adam ?—this can only be done by 
an imputation of guilt to them, the principle of which we do 
not comprehend. And yet if, instead of connecting it with an 
imputation, we look on it simply as a dispensation, like the 
arbitrary law of descent which runs throughout all the species 
of organized nature—this too is on a principle that we can as 
little comprehend. The principle of a dispensation, in fact, is 
a3 much above and beyond our reach as the principle of an im- 
putation. Ifit be said that we have been made corrupt because 
we had sinned in Adam, and so are held guilty as he was, and 
treated accordingly—this may have been the procedure ; but 
1t is a procedure, we couccive, the reason or the principle of 
which is to us inscrutable. But surely it is alike inscrutable 
that we have been made corrupt, though not in virtue of any 
previous reckoning by which we were dealt with as guilty 
creatures—for where there is no guilt, there 1s, I would not say 
merit, but there is at least innocence; and how such a grievous 
infliction as that of a corrupt nature should have been laid upon 
parties who were innocent, 1s a procedure of which we are 
equally unable to apprehend the reason or the prineiple. In 
short, turn which way we will, we have now got on a region 
of transcendentalism, where both the onc alternative and the 
other of the question which engages us 1s encompassed with 
difficulties ; and on which, therefore, we repeat, 1t 1s our highest 
wisdom that we should make revelation the supreme arbiter, 
and defer to its authority alone. 

10. The whole analogy of nature should teach us to acquiesce 
in this conclusion. Many are the phenomena presented to us 
there which we are compelled to receive as true facts on the 
evidence of observation, however unable we are to assign -the 
place which belongs to them in the scheme of God’s adminis- 
tration. And sometimes also may we be compelled to receive 
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as true doctrines on the evidence of Scripture which we find 
impossible to be explained, when viewed as evolutions of the 
divine government, or of the policy, thus to speak, of heaven's 
administration, When we look to the animal creation, we be- 
hold an endless diversity there between the various species, in 
respect both of their capacities for enjoyment, and of the disabi- 
lities, nay the pains and sufferings to which they are subjected 
by the very nature which God hath bestowed on them. It 
is not for men to complain that they are not angels, any more 
than it is for reptiles to complain that they are not creatures of 
‘a better and nobler existence than themselves. We can give 
no absolute vindication of these things, any more than we can 
of men being formed in the likeness of their fallen parent, in-” 
stead of being formed in his likeness when unfallen, which was 
after the image of God in righteousness and true holiness, Al! 
we can say is, that even this latter instance is of a piece with 
God’s dealings throughout the whole of animated nature ; or 
with that law of generation according to their species both in 
animals and vegetables, by which the same characteristics are 
tranamitted to the descendants which were derived from the 
ancestry of the various races, It is accordant with this very 
physiology, that men should be the partners of Adam‘s corrup- 
tion—a procedure at the same time, which, however sustained 
by analogy, is in itself as inexplicable as that they should be 
made the partners of Adam’s guilt, There may be a mysteri- 
ousness in all this which we cannot penetrate—yet, mm respect 
of jurisprudence, not a deeper mystcriousness than that we 
should be made partners with Christ in [lis nghteousness—a 
dispensation this in which it is the part of man most gladly and 
gratefully to rejoice ; and instead of sending forth the outeres 
of an injured creature, to wait in humble and confiding expect- 
ancy for that day of light and enlargement when the mystery 
of God shall be finished, and we shall know even as we are 
known. 

1]. And Scripture, as well as nature, abounds with analogies 
of the same sort, as may be gathered both from its didactic and 
its historical passages. In the second commandment, it is de- 
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elared by God as one of the methods of His administration, that 
He visits the iniquities of the fathers upon their childrén. And 
however difficult for us to comprehend the principle of this, we 
have repeated exemplifications of it in the Bible history. It 
was thus that the Amalekites were dealt with m the days of 
Saul, who was charged by the prophet Samuel with an exter- 
minating commission against them—and this because of what 
Amalek had done to Israel centtries before, when they came 
up from Egypt. (1 Sam. xv. 2, 3.) It was thus, too, that the sons 
of Saul were haneed up before the Lord—and this not because 
of their own decd, but the deed of their father, in that he slew 
the Gibeonites. (2 Sam. xxi. 1-9.) We further read of the Am- 
monites and the Moabites being excluded from the congrega- 
tion of the Lord, because their aneestors had, ages before, re- 
fused accommodation to the children of Israel on their journey 
to Canaan, and devised mischievoysly against them. And on 
this account were the Israclitea enjoined by their great legis- 
lator, not to seck the peace or prosperity of these two nations 
all their days for ever. (Deut. xxiii. 3-6.) Perhaps the most 
striking example of this peculhar jurisprudence in the Divine - 
government is that of Manasseh, who personally repented of 
his enormous and daring impicties, and because of this repent- 
anee, was taken personally into acceptance and favour with 
God; and yet, though the reign of his grandson, the good king 
Josiah, intervened, was vengeance taken upon the people of the 
land, because of the provocations wherewith this same Manas- 
seh, it may have been half a century before, provoked him 
withal. (2 Chron. xxxit. 12, 13.; 2 Kings xxii. 26.) And it is 
no obscure intimation of the same mysterious mode of dealing 
with the families and nations of the earth which occurs even 
after the ushering in of the Christian economy, and as pro- 
pounded by the lips of our Saviour Himself, when foretelling 
the destruction of Jerusalem—a vengeance, it would appear, not 
merely on the individual guilt of those upon whom it was laid, 
but on the accumulated guilt of ages that had long past by ; 
and for which the men of that generation had to bear in their 
own persons the most dreadful calamities that had ever been 
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inflicted on any nation. And our Saviour not only threatens 
His countrymen with the punishment of all the righteous blood 
which had been shed upon the carth, but seems even to charge 
them with the guilt of what had been done by their remote 
ancestors, when speaking of Zacharias, He says, “whom ye 
slew between the temple and the altar.” (Matt. xxii. 34-36, 
We fecl the vast theological importance of these passages In 
Scripture history. They do ‘not unfold the reason, but they 
amply confirm the fact, that God does judicially reckon with 
men for the sins of their ancestors. The same principle whereby 
He identifies the whole species with their first progenitor, and 
makes them the sharers both of his guilt and of his punishment ; 

this principle of identification appears also in the particular 
history, both of families and of tribes or nations, He deals with 
them in aggregates, or im the saine way that a corporation is 
made responsible for decds long gone by—-though now there be 
not an individual member of the body who had any part in 
them. We may not understand the rationale of such a proce- 
dure on the part of our Almighty Governor; but what we know 
not now, we shall know hereafter. We shall not attempt a 
present vindication ; but this docs not prevent a present confi- 
dence that all is right, and that a time is coming for the glori- 
ous manifestation of it. Meanwhile, there 1s no room to com- 
plain of hardship, secing that for all which we have suffered or 
lost in Adam, we now have tn Christ an overpassing compen- 
sation. And the day is at hand when we shall have as little 
room or reason to complain of darkness—the day of the revela- 
tion of hidden things, when it will be found of this as of all - 
the other ordinations of Ged, that righteousness as well as 
power has had to do with it—that this way of immediate 1m- 
putation, deeply enigmatical and beyond all comprehension as 
it may appear to us, forms no exception to the glorious truth 
that ali God's ways are in righteousness. The song of the re- 
deemed in heaven will be as clearly intclhgent as devoutly 
rapturous—that not only are the works of God great and mar- 
vellous, but that just and true are the ways of the King ot 


Saints. 
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12. And if in the light, and amid the revelations of heaven, 
the works of God are still to be spoken of as marvellous, let us 
not wonder that in this world below, while yet in the infancy 
of our experience and of our being, there is not only so much 
to marvel at, but so much that we cannot comprehend, Most 
assuredly we have no title to complain, no reason to quarrel 
with God, because Adam’s guilt has been made our guilt—if m 
counterpart to this dispensation, if along side of it, as It were, 
we are made welcome to the privilege, and most earnestly in- 
vited to share in it, of Christ’s rightcousness being made our 
righteousness. We have already said that the latter of these 
two dispensations is, in point of jurisprudence, to the full as 
tnysterious as the former of them; but it is interesting to ob- 
serve, that though it does not dissipate, and scarcely even alle- 
viates the mysteriousucss, there is one property common to 
both, and which we do well to recognise, as being of a piece 
with God’s dealings in other departments of ercation, and as 
marking an analogy in His modes of procedure, both with the 
kingdom of nature and the kingdom of grace. We have just 
noticed how in the system of Eis administration each individual 
of a species or of a genus is made to partake in all the defects 
and all the exccllences which are characteristic of the trmbe— 
descending by an invariable law of transmission from the pa- 
rentage to the progeny of the same raees. And the Bible makes 
known, that just as we share in the forfeitures and disabuities 
which Adam hath cutailed on us because partakers of the same 
nature with Adam-—so also, ere Christ did carn for us a re- 
instatement in the favour of God, and the right to an eternal 
inheritanee of blessedness and glory, Christ had to partake 
of the same nature with us. We are bound to receive the in- 
formations of Scripture in regard to facts, though 1t should tell 
us nothing of the connexion between them ; and we are equally 
hound to receive the informations of Scripture in regard to con- 
nexions, though it should tell us nothing of the reason or the 
principle of these. And it does affirm a connexion between 
the efficacy of Christ’s atonement, and that atonement having 
been made by Him in the nature of a man. We may not be 
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able to resolve the question, why it should be so; but enough 
to present an authoritative telling of the Bible that it actually 
is so. It became God, we read, to make the Captain of our sal- 
vation perfect through sufferings ; and for that purpose He was 
made lower than the angels, to become capable of that death 
which He tasted for every man. And He was made partaker 
of flesh and blood, that through death He might destroy him 
who was the great adversary of the human race. And so He 
took not on Him the nature of angels, but the nature of man 
seeing that it behoved Him both to suffer and to serve in our 
‘likeness, that He might be qualified for the functions of the 
priesthood, and make reconciliation for sin. The children of + 
humanity were all made to share both in the guilt and the 
corruption of him, who was at once the prototype and the pro- 
genitor of the human race ; and ere we could share in the sal- 
vation of the gospel, the Author and the Finisher thereof had 
to be made of a woman, and become a sharer in the humanity 
of those for whom He made an end of sin, and brought in an 
everlasting righteousness. If we are one with Adam in the 
forfeiture which he incurred, because of the same nature with 
Adam, we might also be one with Christ in the recovery which 
He has effected, because He is of the same nature with us. We 
may not be able in the light of reason to say how this is, while 
we have the most perfect warrant in the light of Scripture to 
say that so this is. He bare the penalty of our sins; and we 
are dealt with as having exhausted, nay sustained that penalty 
in our own person. He earned for us the rewards of eternity ; 
and we are dealt with as having earned these rewards by our 
own services. For the achievement of these ends, there is a 
relationship with Christ into which we must enter—an union 
with Christ shadowed forth by the union of the dependent 
branches with the vine from which they derive all their lite and 
all their fruitfulness—a close and abiding intimacy, of which 
Paul himself affirms the mysteriousness—likening the alliance 
between Christ and His Church to the alliance between the 
husband and his wife, or to the alliance between the elder 
brother and the rest of his family. He is not ashamed to call 
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us brethren. There 1s thus a oneness, an identity, a partictpa- 
tion of the same fortunes and the same state by those who are ~ 
partakers of the same nature—alike observable under the eco- 
nomy of grace as under the economy of nature. There is a 
whole host of analogies to this style of procedure, on the field 
both of nature and of history. The methods of grace are, in 
this respect, akin to the methods of providence. We can fully 
comprehend the rationale of neither ; but this is no cause why 
we should not practically avail ourselves of both, and more 
especially in the higher department for the sake of its higher 
and more enduring benefits—that m virtue of our brotherhood 
with Christ, we might become the children of God. And the 
step -by which we enter on this relation is distinctly made 
known to us—“ To as many as received Christ, to them gives 
He power to become the children of God, even to them who 
believe in His name.” And again, “ We are all the children 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” It is thus that we become 
one in Him, It is surely not for us to profess our thorough 
comprehension of these things, when even an inspired apostle 
affirms them to be mysterious. Meanwhile, let us rejoice, afhid 
all that we have suffered from being one with Adam, in the privi- 
leges and preferments that we are offered through being one with 
Christ. A day of enlargement is coming, when the mystery of 
God shall be finished, and in His hight we shall clearly see light. 

13. We prefer this mode of viewmg the doctrine of imme- 
diate imputation—-that is, to make use of a very common 
phrase in the argumentations of our science, not as contrary to 
reason but as abeve reason. We hold that many have addressed 
themselves to the treatment of this doctrine with too much of 
the air of demonstration, or as if they had in full possession a 
thorough mastery over its springs and principles. Now, we 
hold that in our present state these are hidden from our view ; 
and we have no desire to push our inquisition among them 
further than the informations of Scripture might enable us— 
satisfied in this, as in every other department of theology, to be 
wise up to that which is written, without vainly aspiring after 
the wisdom that is beyondit. In as faras the Bible tells us that 
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self and for all his posterity—-in so far it is not our duty only, 
but our best wisdom, nay, the dictate of our soundest reason, 
to acquiesce. But do not, on that account, Ict us so speak of 
&dam being our federal head, as if we had thorough insight 
into the whole of that Divine ordination, by which we have 
- become partakers im the guilt, even as we have become par- 
takers in the corruption that issued from the Fall) We have 
no doubt on the authority of revelation, that we inherit a guilt 
in Adam as the immediate, and not only as the mediate con- 
sequent of his act of disobedience in the garden of Eden; but 
we are disposed to view this as chiefly, if not altogether, 
a matter of revelation ; nor can all the plausible illustrations, 
or rather often the confident reasonings, whether plausible or 
not, of my brethren in theology, lead me to be so far carried 
away by their example, as to think that nothing dark, nothing 
mysterious, has been left to lic on this part of the counsels 
of God. We feel in the contemplation of this, as of many 
other passages in the economy of the Divine government, 
that there is ample room for the pious reflection of the psalmist 

—" Thy judements, O Lord, are a great deep ;” nor can we in 
the least sympathize with the certainty, and often the into- 
lerance, wherewith certain theologians would press their de- 
monstrations on the acceptance of the Christian world, We do 
not mean their Scriptural, but their merely argumentative 
demonstrations—as if they could vindicate this procedure ot 
the Almighty Governor on the principles of their own natural 
jurisprudence, They speak, and authoritatively, as if their 
reason had an entire mastery over tlius subject—nay, and 
strangely enough, seem to feel as if they were pushing a tri- 
umph for orthodoxy, when they insist for our acceptance of it 
on the ground that we see it to be reasonable. We have no 
doubt that all orthodoxy is reasonable; but 1t follows not that 
this reasonableness should on all occasions be seen by us. We 
aecept of its doctrines, not because we apprehend their reason- 
ubleness, but because they have been authoritatively made 
known to us by God; and to require our discernment of their 
reasonableness ere they can be so aecepted, 1s in fact to invest 
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revelation with that mastery over reason, which, as our teacher 
and our informer, of right belongs to her. We are quite willing 
to admit that ere any statement of a professed revelation can 
be admitted into our creed, it should be such a statement ag 
reason is not able’ to contradict; but we are not willing to 
admit that it should be such a principle as reason must, on 
some separate light or principle of its own, be able to recog- 
nise. Now, such precisely we hold the position to be of that 
doetrine which now engages us—we mean the doctrine of im- 
mediate imputation. We cannot, in the face of so many ana- 
logies, and of such weighty credentials as those of the Jowish 
and Christian revelations, we canuot gainsay 1t on the ground 
of its alleged inconsistency with the justice of God; but neither 
ean we disecrn the consistency thereof with this divine attri- 
bute. Weare very sure of the consistency itself, but not be- 
cause of any independent conception thereof by us in the light 
of our own understanding-——we reecive 1t on the ground alone 
of what we hold to be a well-established and well-aeccredited 
revelation. We believe it because God has said it; and this we 
hold to be a higher homave to His authority and truth, a truer 
exhibition of genuine and right orthodoxy, than is rendered by 
eertain ultra-theologians, who would cxact something more 
from us than an acknowledgement of the doctrine as true because 
we see it in the light of Scripture; and would have us further 
to say of it, that we sce it to be a just and a reasonable doc- 
trine in the light of our own moral perceptions. Just and 
reasonable we hold it undoubtedly to be, but this only on the 
eround of its being within the four corners of the Bible; and 
just and reasonable we believe it will appear to our moral per- 
ceptions at length, amid the ulterior disclosures and the more 
comprehensive views of a future world. Meanwhile, we are 
satisfied to wait these comimg manifestations ; and more than 
satisiied, when, along with the mystery of that imputed guilt 
under which we are born, there is placed within our reach thie 
counterpart mystery of that imputed righteousness im the ac- 
ceptance of which we are Lorn again, As a question of jurispru- 
dence, the one mystery is as profoundly inscrutable as the other ; 
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that, shrouded though He be in the darkness of those counsels 
which are now impenetrable, He offers Himself to me in the 
gospel of His Son asa God of love. I therein distinctly behold 
Him to be not willing that I should perish in Adam, but most 
abundantly willing that I should be saved in Christ. In the 
way of ruin by the one, as in the way of escape by the other, 
there are the footsteps of a process which is to me inexplicable ; 
but what we know not now, we shall know hereafter—and, 
meanwhile, there is a harmony of ordination in the revealed 
methods beth of man’s ruin and of his recovery, which might 
help our understanding of the economy under which we sit, 
and by the grace of the enlightening Spirit, shut us up unto 
the faith. 

i+, We should gladly relinquish all our merely speculative, 
and turn us to the practical views of this subject. For, reason 
as we may, there are mystcries, unresolvable mysteries, which 
we caunot escape, and which foree themselves even upon the 
eye of observation in connexion with this theme. We cannot, 
though we would, shut out of view the fact, the palpable fact, 
of man’s universal corruption; or of a whole species brought 
into the world, and without their own consent, in a state of 
moral distemper, and in virtue of which there is none who 
does not fall short of what even to the cye of conscience and 
in the light of nature, is the rule of righteousness, Here there 
is a deep cnigma, of which we can as little give an explanation 
as of the origin of evil; and an enigma, too, not lying in a 
doctrine revealed to us from heaven, but in a phenomenon of 
which our senses can take daily and familiar cognizance upon 
earth. It is patent to all men, that on one and all there lies 
the weight of a most calamitous infliction—for what can be 
more so than the moral necessity of sinning? It may well be 
looked to in the light of a punishment, for in truth it is the 
most grievous of all; but when once thus reparded, it ean 
scarcely be looked upon as any aggravation of the difficulty, 
when told that we are laid under this punishment because we 
hie under puilt—a guilt coeval therefore with, or rather ante- 
cedent to our birth, because a guilt coming. before the punish- 
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may be said to have borne from their infancy. In other words, 
it is quite palpable, we gather it from the face of nature and 
history, that with the eommencement of our being we are 
treated as criminals; and this is quite as inexplicable as when 
it stands associated with what we gather from the face of Scrip- 
ture—even that we are treated as criminals, because we are 
held as criminals, and so held from infaney: or rather, if we 
speak according to the order of cause and effeet, or the natural 
precedency of guilt to punishment, have we been so held ante- 
rior to infancy; or to express it differently, we bring a guilt 
with us into the world, and as one of the direct consequences 
thereof, we bring a corruption with us into the world also. 
The consequent, that is, the corruption, is altogether obvious, 
It is a thing of ocular demonstration ; and we stand in no need 
of a messenger from heaven to inform us of it. But a messen- 
ger from heaven has appeared, and informed us of the cause— 
_ even that the corruption of Adam has been entailed on us, just 
because the guilt of Adam has been imputed to us, If we 
demur to the revelation, because it tells us of a jurisprudence 
on the part of God that is to us inexplicable, we should recol- 
lect that experionce tells us of an actual proceeding in the ad- 
ministration of God that is alike inexplicable. A great moral 
penalty has beon laid upon us all from the womb, in virtue of 
which we come forth in a state of corruption. Experience 
tells us that we are treated as criminals; and the Bible tells 
us, With its doctrine of imputation, that we are held as crimi- 
nals. Would it have been any alleviation of the mystery had 
the Bible told us nothing at all of this ?—and so, instead of 
being made to understand that we were treated as criminals 
because held as criminals, we had been left at liberty to con- 
ceive that we had been treated as criminals though held as 
innocent. Between the doctrine of imputation and the denial 
of this doctrine, there is but a choice of diffieulties ; and in the 
findings of experience we have the same hard and insuperable 
obseuritics to deal with that we meet in the statements of 
Scripture. We have not attempted, because we are not able 
for it, any absolute vindication of either. But that is no rea- 
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which have accrucd to the whole of theology from the analogi- 
cal reasoning of Butler. The averments of Scripture are not 
to be set aside any more than the undoubted phenomena of 
nature, because we cannot assign the piace or the principle 
which belongs,to them in the rationale of the Divine govern- 
ment, Hxpertence and the bible are both of them competent 
informers of many a thing, that so it is—an information which 
ig perfect and unviolated by any difficulty of ours, as to how it 
is. Each can tell us of the what in many things, without tell- 
ing us of the wherefore; and thus may we have an absolute 
certainty of the quid, while profoundly and hopelessly in the 
dark as to the quomodo. 

15. But these analogies do not stop here. Not only may it 
reconeile us to eertain statements of the bible, when we are 
told that they are not more mysterious than the findings of 
expericnce—it might smooth our way to the reception of one 
Scriptural doctrine, which viewed by itself might seem to be . 
of a dark and revolting character, when we are told of its an- 
alogy to another Scriptural doctrine, alike dark, though not 
alike revolting to our apprehensions and our fears. We might 
quarrel with the imputation of Adam’s guilt to us, when we do 
not so quarrel with the imputation of our gmlt to the great 
Redeemer of men, or with the imputation to us of His night- 
eousness ; for there is an clement in the latter which does not 
belong to the former imputation. Christ was willing to suffer 
as well as to serve for the guilty sons of men. The sons of 
men neither sinned with their great progemtor, nor was it 
with their own consent that the ouilt of lis sin was laid upon 
them. In this respect there is an undoubted dissimilarity be- 
tween the two cases. It is only in respect of their jurispru- 
dence that they admit of being compared; and we must say, 
that whether it be the transference of merits earned by one 
party to others who had no share in them, or the transference 
of demerits incurred by one party to others who had no share 
in them, there is a dffiiculty in both which is alike insoluble. 
When we look to cither as a question of law or justice on the 
part of God, we can only say that God’s ways are not as man’s 
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as to the hardship complained of by men in that ordination 
by which they have been made guilty of another's sin, and 
without their consent—we may not be able to meet this com- 
plaint, so as to vindicate the dealings of God with that large 
proportion of mankind who never heard of the Saviour; but if 
we would only restrain our speculations, as becomes us, on the 
policy of God’s universal government, we are surely on triym- 
phant vantage-ground for silencing the murmurs of aggrieved 
nature, when sent forth in the form of an outcry against the 
severity of God upon ourselves. If, on the one hand, the guilt 
of Adam has been reekoned to us, 1s there nothing to neutral- 
ize this infliction, or to appease our remonstrances because of 
it, ‘In that the righteousness of Christ 1s offered to us? When 
the apostle tells us of what we have lost in the first Adam, he 
at the same time tells us, not only of what we have recovered, 
but of the how much more we have gained m the seeond Adam. 
To us, at least, the gift overpasses the forfeiture. We leave with 
all confidence to the disposal of our Alnnehty Sovereign all the 
men of those nations among whom the light of the gospel has 
never entered. But surely we have nothing to allege of out- 
rage or injury, when the helt of that gospel is shining around 
us; and when im tits friendly overtures, pressed without reserve, 
and with the utmost, earnestness upon us all, we might for all 
the miseries obtain, 1f we will, a greatly overpassing compen- 
sation. 

16, And herein lics the theological importance of our doc- 
trine. The rejection of it, because of its mysteriousness, would, 
in scientific consistency,*involve the rejection of another doc- 
trine, which lies at the foundation of the evangelical system, 
and which constitutes the basis of a sinner’s religion and a sin- 
ners hopes. On personal grounds, indeed, the one imputation 
may be a more welcome proposition than the other—the impu- 
tation of Christ's righteousness a more weleome announcement 
than the imputation of Adam’s guilt; but on the purely intel- 
lectual ground, if there be a difficulty in the Jatter which dis- 
poses us to stand in doubt of it, this cannot well take place 
without a lurking distrust of the former also. The same con- 
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mind the first of these articles, must soil the transparency of 
that medium through which we obtain a clear perception or 
confident belief in the second of them. It is true that our 
self-love might induce us to like the one imputation better 
than the other—just as we like a gain rather than a loss, a 
benefit rather than an injury; but, by the constitution of the 
cospel, our participation of the benefit is made to hinge, not on 
our liking for the doctrine which proclaims it, but on our faith 
in that doctrine. Jt is not enough that it be palatable to the 
feelings of the mind, as a matter of taste or a matter of choice 
—-it must be palpable to the discernment of the mind as a 
matter of understanding. It must not only bo relished, but 
understood and believed in. It is not sufficient that it be 
prized or longed after for its value, it must further commend 
itself to the faculty which takes cognizance of its truth ; and if 
the juridical difficulty which attaches to the transference of 
Adam’s guilt shall be permitted to weigh against the evidence 
of Scripture, the same difficulty attaches to the analogous 
transference of Christ’s righteousness, and so will have a sully- 
ing effect on the great article of a sinner’s justification in the 
sight of God. The sound Christian philosophy, which defers 
to the contents of Scripture because of the legitimate and well- 
earned authority which lies in the credentials of Seripture, will 
deal equally with all the averments of this sacred record, and 
in so doing, will mightily strengthen its faith in ail. The har- 
mony and the mutual support which obtain throughout the com- 
ponent parts of every system of truth, will not be found want- 
ing in the system of that revelation which has come down to us 
from heaven; and more especially, the man who believes that 
we are held as having sinned in Adam, because the Bible tells 
him go it is, though it has not told him how it is, will be made 
to rejoice in the clearness and the consistency of his views, 
and to experience of this dogma, hateful and revolting though 
it be to many, that it serves him for a confirmation or a but- 
tress to the most essentiad article of the truth as it 1s in Jesus. 

17. What we have already said of the theological importance 
of this article will in part demonstrate its great practical im- 
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Adam might prove helpful, perhaps in commencing, and cer- 
tainly in confirming, our faith in the all-precious doctrine of our 
righteousness in Christ. If there be an inscrutable policy 
which we cannot fathom in that procedure of the Divine admin- 
istration by which we are condemned because of Adam’s sin, 
there may be a like inscrutable policy in that other procedure 
of the Divine administration by which we are justified because 
of Christ’s meritorious services; but certain it is, that after 
having admitted the onc on the authority of Seripture, there is . 
somethmg more than an equal reason for admitting the other 
also; for, over and above the authority of Scripture, which is 
the same for both, there is an argumentum a fortiori in behalf 
of the imputed righteousness which is peculiarly its own. 
Viewed as a question of legal judgment, we may be as little 
disposed to assign a principle for the one as for the other. But 
we read of a mercy that rejoiceth against judgment—we read 
of judgment as a strange work, and of mercy as a darling attri- 
bute—we read of a mercy that rejoiceth over all the works of 
God, and in the midst of all His perfections ; and as Paul, when 
comparing our loss by Adam with our gain by Christ, tells us 
how much the one preponderates over the other, so we feel dis- 
posed to reiterate and take up his inference; and to conclude 
from our very experience of the evils which follow in the train 
of the imputed guilt, with what perfect assurance we might 
rely on that imputed rightcousness, in the train of which there 
follow the forgivencss, and the reconciliation, and the graces 
of the Holy Spirit, and the everlasting happiness, and all the 
other blessings which a gracious Dispenser delights in shedding 
forth among the children of men, Surely, if by an economy 
which God Himself hath instituted, the one imputation have 
_ taken such baleful effect in all the miseries of our natural in- 
heritance, how much more will the other imputation, which He 
’ also hath ordained, take effect in all the fruits and fulfilments 
of Hig promised salvation? He surely, of whom we read that 
He is love, and that He is the Lord God merciful and gracious, 
yet left open a mysterious pathway by which the guilt of Adam, 
and the penalties of that gutt, descend upon all who sprung from 
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along that other pathway which Himself hath ordained, and given 
advertisement of to the world; and by which the righteousness 
of Christ, and the rewards of that righteousness, descend in 
showers of blessedriess and glory on all who believe in Him. 
The bane and the antidote may to us be alike mystcrious, and 
there may be reasons of state for the operation both of the one 
and of the other which we are unable to comprehend; but if 
there be a certainty, as well as gloriousness, in the ministration 
of condemnation, then might we reckon and rejoice in the equal 
certainty and superior gloriousness of the ministration of nght- 
eousness with the full assurance of faith. 

18. There is another theological and practical bencfit in the 
doctrine of immediate imputation, which might best be under- 
stood if we attend to the counterpart evil which results from 
the doctrine of mediate imputation. If all the guilt we inherit 
from Adam be the guilt of those sins which ourselves commit 
in virtue of the corruption derived from Adam, then, to main- 
tain the parallelism announced in Seripture between the first 
and the second Adam, between the methods of our ruin and 
of our recovery, al! the righteousness, of which we are made the 
heirs and the partakers in Christ, must be the righteousness of 
that new obcdicnee we are enabled to perform, in virtue of the 
holy and the renovated nature derived from Christ. Now, we 
venture to affirm, that there is no earnest, no enlightened, no 
honestly and uprightly aspiring Christian, who does not feel 
the utter frailty and precariousness of such a foundation on 
which to rest for acceptance with God. The farther that one 
advances in the experimental life of a believer, the deeper and 
the humbler will be his sense of the insufficiency of his own per- 
sonal righteousness—we mean of that righteousness which 1s 
done by himself through the operation of that Spirit, which is 
given as the earnest of their inheritance to them who have be- 
fore trusted in Christ. If at conversion they renounced all trust 
in their own righteousness, and made the righteousness of Christ 
the alone plea of their meritorious acceptance, then after con- 
version they make as little a plea of their own righteousness, 
and rest this as entirely and exclusively on the righteousness of 
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at the first, they hold firm and fast even unto the end. They 
lean always on the same foundation, the same to-day, yesterday, 
and for ever. There is nothing in the subsequent experience of 
the new life on which they have entered that can lead them to 
change it, or to transfer their dependence from the merits of 
Christ to their own merits, as the basis, the legal and judicial 
basis, of their right to the inheritance of the saints. The whole 
experience of them who grow in grace, and at the same time 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 1a on 
the side of a more simple and cntire dependence on Him who 
is the Lord their righteousness than before, With every acces- 
sion to their growth in grace, is there an accession to their 
moral sensibility, so as to make them more alive every day to 
the remainder of corruption in a sinful nature, now placed 
under the control of a heaven-born principle within them, but 
sot yet exterminated. It is thus that the humility and the 
positive excellence of every genuine Christian keep pace the 
one with the other—so that as days and years roll on, we find 
him clinging more tenaciously and more exclusively to Christ 
than ever, and to the everlasting nghteousness which He hath 
brought in. The world cannot enter into the felt distress and 
mortification of the believer under the consciousness of his own 
personal deficiencies. Nevertheless, it is but the repetition of 
what was felt and uttered by the apostle Paul, who not only at 
conversion renounced his own righteousness, which was of the 
law, but after conversion never ceased to deplore his infirmities, 
and to make mention of his vile body, that body of sin and 
death which encompassed him ; and whose only outgoing from 
the fears and agonies of, that remorse which agitated his bosom, 
was that he could still thank God through Jesus Christ gur 
Lord. Now this doctrine of a mediate imputation, if carried 
out as consistently as it ought to be, serves to dilute and to 
vitiate, and thus to destroy, the confidence of the believer— 
placing it on another foundation than at the first, on the yet 
immature and wofully imperfect righteousness of the new crea- 
ture, and not where it ever should abide, on that perfect and 
immaculate righteousness which 1s without failure and without 
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a false confidence, and restmmg on a plea of merit under the 
righteousness of the law—cven of that Jaw which Christ, and 
He alone, hath magnified and made honourable. There must 
be a singleness as well as strength of faith, ere 1t can be that 
which availeth ; or, in other words, it must be a faith resting 
directly on the righteousness of Christ as our alone night to 
heaven, and without the least admixture of the feebler and baser 
mgredients of man’s righteousness—even though of man now 
under process of regeneration, as being a new creature in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Such a composition of different materials in 
the framework, thus to speak, of our faith, will infalhbly 
weaken, and bring it to shipwreck at last. We are greatly 
mistaken if it be not the man who can most readily acquiesce 
in the statement and on the authority of Seripture, that the 
guilt of Adam is his guilt—if it be not he who is best prepared 
for laying confident hold on the righteousness of Christ.as his 
righteousness. This integrity of belicf, this harmony between 
its various parts, is fitted to confirm, and, as it were, to con- 
solidate the whole. If, in the derivation of his guilt from 
Adam, he can find a separate place for the immediate as well 
as the mediate imputation, he will have all the less difficulty 
in separating the immediate from the mediate in the derivation 
of a righteousness from Christ—the rightcousness of Christ’s 
own obedience made ours for justification, from the righteous- 
ness of man’s obedience performed on the strength of a grace 
given to him, and which constitutes the all in all of his sancti- 
fication. We feel that it is not in the power of argument, and 
that it 1s for his experience alone to appreciate how mightily it 
conduces to the peace of a behever, when thus led rightly to 
divide the word of truth, so as to distinguish between the 
things which differ, and to be settled on the rightcousness of 
Christ as the only foundation on which he rests, not as the pre- 
paration of a personal, but as the plea of a legal meetness for 
the rewards of eternity. If it be through the grace of the 
Spirit that he is made meet in person and character, it is. 
through the righteousness of Christ, made his by faith, that he 
becomes meet in law for a share in that inheritance which 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


ON THE RECIPROCAL AND CONJUNCT INFLUENCES WHICH THE LIGHT 


OF NATURE AND THE LIGHT OF REVELATION HAVE UPON EACH 
OTHER. 


1. One of the principles on which we selected the moral 
state of man as our initial topic, when entering on the subject- 
matter of Christianity, was that it presented a subject which 
both the light of nature and the light of revelation shone upon 
——a common ground which lay within the domain of the Chris- 
tian theology, but was not wholly without the domain of the 
natural theology either. What the Scripture tells of the sins, 
and the sinfulness and the guilt of man, is accorded with to a 
very large extent by man’s own conscicnee. What the Bible 
says we are, we find ourselves to be. The Word of God is said 
to be a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart; 
and, when telling us of these, it may be said to make them 
manifest. But what is more than. barely making them mani- 
fest is, that it makes them manifest to ourselves. But this may 
not fully express the difference which we mean to convey. 
When the Bible makes affirmation of human depravity, we 
ave something more than the telling of the Bible for it—we 
have the finding of the man’s own conscience, which gives its 
consent as it were, and closes with the information that the 
Bible lays before him. What the Seripture says to be true, he 
sees to be true—manifest.not only in the Scripture, but mani- 
fest also upon his own heart. The same truth which radiates 
upon him from Seripture, is also reflected to him from his own 
bosom. He views the same thing as if graven upon two tablets 
—the tablet of an outward revelation, and the tablet also of 
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his own character. As we have heard, said the Israelites of 
old, so have we seen in the city of our God. As we read, may 
the Christian now say, in the pages of God’s word, so we feel 
to be in ourselves. What is spoken from the Scripture is also 
spoken to the heart. The same conviction may perhaps have 
arisen in the mind of a reader, on the naked assertion of the 
Seripture alone, and because of the deference which he yielded 
to its authority—but not the same force of conviction, as when 
the depositions of Scripture and the depositions of the human 
conscience go hand in hand. 

2. But some further consideration is necessary ere we can 
have a thorough understanding of the manner in which this 
agreement between the conscience and the Bible is brought 
about. it is not necessary for this purpose that the conscience 
should have been aware on the moment beforehand of what the 
Bible was going to tell—so as to mect this telling with a re- 
cognition that was already full in my mind, and that immedi- 
ately previous to the statements which the Bible sets before 
me, It is not as if I were hearing to-day the narrative of a 
something which took place yesterday, at which I myself was 
present, and of which I kept an entire recollection—in which 
_ case my own consciousness could vouch for the truth of the 
report to which Iwas now listening. It is more as if I was 
hearing to-day the narrative of a something which took place 
on some far distant day of my past history, and which had 
altogcther vanished from my thoughts. There are many events 
of this sort, so far lost and forgotten, that memory, if left to 
itself, never would recall them; and yet when told of rt by 
another, it would come, not in the shape of a new information, 
but in the shape of an old recollection, awoke from its slum- 
bers by a voice ab extra—and now when awake, witnessing for 
the truth of the utterance on a distinct and independent know- 
ledee of its own. Nothing can be more frequent or familiar 
than the mental phenomenon to which I am now adverting. 
There are many thousand occurrences of my life, now lying in 
deep oblivion, and never, in this world at least, to be brought 
forth of the dormitory where they now lull in profoundest re- 
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pose, and which yet start into consciousness, as if awakened 
by a knocking at the gate, on a simple utterance from with- 
out. They are not in my remembrance, and yet with the most 
perfect readiness and case could be brought to my remem- 
brance. They are not the objects of my previous recognition, 
and yet on the moment when I am told of them, they re-appear 
on the field of memory, and become the objects of my present 
recognition, They had long vanished from my own retrospect 
of my own history ; or at least lain buried and out of sight on 
the ficld of recollection behind me. But there is nothing more 
certain, for it is what we experience evcry day, than that by a 
resurrection as with the power of magic, the word of an ac- 
‘quaintance, like that of a conjuror, can bring them to life 
again. We had lost, andif left alone had lost irrecoverably, 
all sense and knowledge of the things which he brings to our 
ears; but on the moment of their being so brought, this sense 
and knowledge are revived. I may have believed because he 
told me, and I had faith in his integrity; but I further be- 
lieve on the evidence of a consciousness which he himself had 
awakened. I have now two witnesses instcad of one, whereas 
before he spoke I had neither the one witness nor the other—- 
not the external witness, because he had not yet given his testi- 
mony; and not the internal, because profoundly asleep till the 
voice of my informer had awakened it. He, in fact, both gives 
‘his own evidence and calls forth the evidence of another. He 
not only furnishes me with the argument of his own trust- 
worthiness for the truth of his narrative, but le has made that 
argument manifest to my consciousness. 

3. Now what is true of the memory is also true of the con- 
science. If the one can be awakened by a voice ab extra, 80 
also can the other. In regard to the former of these faculties, 
we all know that what has not been kept in remembrance may 
yet be called to remembrance; and so there 1s not a more 
fambiar saying by one man to another, who may have forgotten 
something, than—I will bring it to your recollection. Now 
this holds true also of the other of these faculties. Conscience 
may have lost its sense of the enormity of a transgression, the 
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evil of which and the guilt of which it would have aforetime 
shuddered at. And yet this decayed, this extinct sensibility 
of conscience, may be revived by a voice from without—it may 
be relumed as it were, rekindled by the testimony of other 
men. Often in a course of vicious indulgence the conselence 
of a man may sink into a state of hebetude; and the voice of 
remonstrance from within, powerful it may be at the outset of 
a profligate and unprincipled career, may have wholly died 
away—and more especially if the evil was prosecuted in seeret, 
so as to be free of all disturbance from the glances or the re- 
proaches of other men. And yet when the infamy breaks out, 
and the face of society is turned, whether in a lcer of universal 
contempt, or with the expression of a severe indignancy on the 
unhappy culprit, we mistake it if we think that it is only a 
sense of disgrace which overwhelms him. To the agony of 
shame because of his delinquencies now unveiled to public ob- 
servation, there is superadded the agony of remorse now astir 
within the precincts of his own bosom—as if awakened from its 
sleep by the touch of a felt sympathy with the moral judgments 
of other men. This isa deeply interesting phenomenon, and it 
might well lead us to anticipate—nay teach in some measure 
to comprehend the results of that day, when the judgment 
from on high will be set; and the books shall be opened, If 
the reflex and secondary judgment of our fellow-mortals can 
thus lay us prostrate under an overwhelming sense of sin and 
of shame, what must be the effect when a countenance of re- 
buke is turned against us from God Himself; and by a light 
struck out, as it were, between the book of His remembrance 
and the book of our own consciences, there is superadded to 
the shame and the everlasting contempt from without, a sen- 
sibility from within, at present dormant though not extinct, 
but, then in full operation, which will so goad and agonize us, 
as if by the whip of a secret tormentor, that we shall be made 
to feel in its dreadful experience what is meant by the worm 
that dieth not—what is meant by the fire that is not quenched. 

4, This will prepare you to understand how it is, that when, 
instead of a particular fact in our past history, long forgotten 
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but reealled to memory by the voice of an informer, or rather 
of a reminder from without-—or, instead of a particular vice 
long indulged im, and without any cheek from an opposing con- 
sclence long dead to the sense of its enormity, but now seen to 
be morally vile and hateful through the operation of a pro- 
nounced judgment made to bear down upon it from the lips 
and the eyes of other men—how, when instead of this a gene- 
ral charge 1s preferred, or a general characteristic alleged, not 
perhaps against me especially, but against humanity at large 
—how it ts that my own consciousness and my own conscience 
may respond to it, and may constrain me to acknowledge that 
verily the book, whether as read by ourselves or as expounded 
by the preacher, which thus tells us, is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, and that verily God is in it 
of a truth, There is one very general charge of this sort 
brought against not ourselves only but the whole species ; and 
this very much one and the same charge, though under differ- 
ent names—as ungodhiness, and earthliness, and carnality, and 
our being lovers of the creature more than of the Creator. 
Now when this ts brought home to our convictions, it is not 
mercly because of the authority of the book as an informer of 
what we are, but because made to fecl that so we are through 
the avenucs both of consciousness and of conscience—both of 
our own memory and our own moral sense, And as if to meet 
the peculiarities of each man, and so gain over the convictions 
of all, this charge is preferred against us in innumerable forms, 
and couched in a variety of expressions adapted to the various 
habitudes and experiences of men :—“ There is none that seek- 
eth after God ;” “there is none that understandeth God ;” “God 
is not mall his thoughts ;” “ living without God in the world .” 
“turning every man to his own way.” These, and countless 
others, if urged with faithfulness and skill, might tell, some an 
one conscience and some on another, and so as to convince all 
of their moral and spiritual nakedness, and of their utter un- 
meetness as they are for acceptance with God, from whom in 
fact they are the willing outcasts. Both consciousness and 
conscience will join in giving consent and efficacy to this de- 
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monstration—the one, if awakened, can tell how truly it 1s 
that pleasure, or business, or the urgencies of their daily occu- 
pation, all tend to exclude God from their habitual regards, 
and so as to divest Wim of any practical ascendency over their 
desires or their doings all the day long. And the other, if 
awakened, can tell of the enormity of such a habit—the habit 
of walking in the counsel of their own hearts, and after the 
sight of their own eyes—without reference to Him who gives 
us every breath, and ekes out to us every moment of our being. 
Such reflections might never have been called forth from with- 
in, but for the radiance made to bear upon us from without, 
but for the entrance of those words which give light unto the 
simple, and the light of the knowledge of their disease and 
danger to those who before were unconscious of both—because 
alike ignorant of themselves and inadvertent to the law of 
God. Itis thus that conselousness and conscience, which, on 
the question of our guilt in the sight of God, had lain as two 
sleeping witnesses within the breast, might be awakened by 
the voice of the preacher: and hence the importance of those 
sermons which treat powerfully and well both of human lie 
and of the divine law—which delineate with truthfulness and 
effect not the outward history only but the inward character of 
man, and which at the same time make vivid demonstration 
both of the commandments and the high claims of God upon 
his obedience. It is thus that the law ts made a schoolmaster 
for bringing men to Christ. Men are brought to know them- 
selves sinners, and reduced to the question—what shall they 
do to be saved ? 

5. And let it not be thought that the operation, as we have 
now explained it, supersedes the work of the Spirit. He 
throughout, and from first to last, may be all in all, All which 
is required to preserve His supremacy over this great process, 
the process of translation out of darkness into the marvellous 
light of the gospel, is to understand of Him, that when He con- 
vinees of sin, He acts upon man as man ; and instead of lifting 
an articulate voice, or shining upon him by a direct vision, He 
eauses him both to know and to feel the truth through the 
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medium of his own faculties, It is not the Spirit which tells 
him of the law of God, it is the Bible which tells him; but 
then the Spirit opens his eyes to behold the wondrous things 
contained in this Bible, which is the book of God's law. Neither 
is 1t the Spirit which bids him consent to and acknowledge this 
law as holy, just, and good—he is so bidden by his own con- 
sclence ; but then it is the Spirit who enlightens the conseience, 
and awakens it to a sense which it never before had of what the 
creature owes to the Creator. And in lke manner, Jt 1s not 
the Spirit who charges him with his manifold delinquencies, 
and in particular with the great master-sin of his ungodliness, 
—~still it is the Bible which thus charges him; but the Spirit 
opens his understanding to understand this Bible, and thus 
clearly to perceive what the articles are of the indictment there 
drawn out against him. And lastly, it is not the Spirit who 
proximately or immediately responds to the truth of these 
charges,—his own consciousness responds to it; but still it is 
the Spirit who has opened this eye of the inner man, so as to 
discern the lineaments which are graven on the tablet of one’s 
own character. In a word, the Spirit reveals or makes palpable 
what is graven on both tablets—that of the outward revelation, 
and that of our own hearts; and does not overbear but gives 
effect to that law, by which the voice from without calls forth 
the testimony of a consenting voice from within; and the evi- 
dence is thereby elicited which gives rise to what the Bible 
speaks of, as the manifestation of the truth unto the con- 
science. And over and above this, the Spirit gives, not the 
requisite intelligence alone, but the requisite sensibility for a 
humble, sorrowing, conscience-stricken penitent, who under the 
agitations of remorse and fear, feels that in himself he 3s un- 
done, and seeks the way to salvation,—still this 1s effected, not 
immediately but mediately, through the operation of the Spirit 
on the human faculties, who taketh away from us the heart of 
stone, and gives a heart of flesh in its stead. He sets up the 
now creature within us; but a creature as variously gifted as 
ever the old creature was with intellect and memory, and all 
those powers of apprehension or capacities of emotion which a 
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true mental philosophy would assign to the constitution of hu- 
man nature. And we are not to imagine but that in this work 
of conviction, or even of conversion, the whole is proeceded 
with m the order, and according to the working of the human 
facultics, So that while admitting the entire mastery of the 
Spuit over the whole operation, I should not recoil from a 
phrase wluich I believe has been sometimes made use of—the 
philosophy of conversion. It is true, that the Spirit bloweth 
where He listeth, We cannot tell who the individual is that 
He is to ight upon; nor can we assign the reason, why in the 
new creation, or under the economy of prace, one man is left in 
spiritual blindness, while another 1s made wisc unto salvation ; 
but neither ean we tell why in the economy of nature one man 
is gifted with highest gentus, while another is left on the humble 
platform of average and every-day intellect, or even sunk far 
beneath it into helpless idiotism. Still this does not hinder 
but that there is a philosophy of the human mind, competent 
to goa ecrtain way, both m laying down the map, and in as- 
siguing the order and the laws and the working of the human 
faculties. And in like manner, though we know not whence 
the Spirit cometh, nor vet whither or to what man He goeth— 
still Ido not understand that in operating on that man He sus- 
pends or traverses any of the principles of our nature. The 
machmery of the inner man procecds with tts various evolutions 
in the order of cause and effect just as before. The man reads 
his Bible, and reads it with attention, although it be the Spirit 
of God who hath opened his heart, as He did that of Lydia, 
to attend to the things which are spoken there. And as the 
fruit of this his earnest heed, the meaning of the book may at 
length dawn upon him, though it be in virtue of a light fron 
on high which shone on a dark place, and caused the day to 
dawn and the day-star to arise in his heart. And the lesson 
thence given forth of his own sinfulness may be carried home 
to his bosom, and be re-cchoed there—althouch it was the. 
God who commanded the leht to shine out of darkness, that 
shone within the chambers of his soul, and so effeeted the 
manifestation of the truth unto his canscience. There is thus 
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a series of steps, a succession of mental exercises, which lead 
proximately and instrumentally to a mental state—cven the 
state of the conviction of sin; and yet it is the office of the 
Spirit to convince of sin. When ile comes, says the Saviour, 
He will convince the world of sin and of righteousness and of 
judgment. We hope that you sce the consistency of these 
things. The Spirit of God has absolute control over the me- 
chanism of the spirit of man; and yet, without disturbance to 
the operations or the laws of that mechanism—without vio- 
lonce done to any of its principles or any of its powers, He 
does not traverse the sequences or principles of the mental 
philosophy——~He stimulates and gives a right direction to them. 
The attention, and the judgment, and the belief consequent on 
evidence, and the action of the intellectuai on the active powers, 
of the decisions of the understanding on the sensibilities of the 
heart, or dictates of the conscience, or purposes of the will— 
all these under the guidance and by the force of the regenera- 
tive influence from on high, are put into busy play and exer- 
cise, but so as to present us with the spectacle of a reading and 
a reasoning and a resolving and withal a rightly thinking and 
rightly acting man—whose Bible tells upon his conscience, and 
whose conscience awakened by the light or the voice from with- 
out, gives back its testimony to the Bible—and this whether in 
convincing him of sin, or in converting him to the Saviour. — 
6. Now that instrumentality which the Spirit makes use of, 
we, the fellow-workers with God in the great business of the 
ministry of the gospel, ought also to make use of. He acts 
upon man according to the laws of his constitution, and so 
ought we. He addresses Himself to man’s understanding and 
conscience and memory, and to the sensibilities of his heart, 
and to these we should also address ourselves. In particular, 
we should make constant appliance of that Bible which 1s the 
great instrument whereby the Spirit works ; and we should la- 
hour to find our way by it to human consciences, to the secret 
thoughts and intents of which it is that the Spirit pierces ; but 
still it is by the word of the testimony as with a probing in- 
strument in Tis hand, that He effects this penetration among 
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the arcana of the mner man. It is by an action and re-action 
between these two elements, the Bible and the conscience, that 
the light is struck out which reveals Christianity to the soul. 
And the operation thus set in motion is of paramount efficacy 
in convineing of sin, that great initial lesson which hes at the 
basis of our faith, and by which what the Bible says he is, 
the sinner finds himself to be. The two work, as it were, to 
each other's hands. The announcements from without are re- 
echoed by a consenting testimony from within. And he who, 
on the one hand, is the most intelligent reader of the Bible, 
and on the other is the most intelligent observer of human cha- 
racter and life—so as to be most skilled in the adaptations of 
the one to the other—he it 1s who not only is the best herald 
and expounder of the Bible, but the best qualified to carry the 
acceptance of men for this message of God to the world. 

7. Let not the doctrine of the Spirit, then supersede either 
your working by the Bible, or your working on the consciences 
of men. The truth is that it should encourage the work—just 
as lt is in the hope of rain from heaven that the operations’ of 
agriculture are carricd forward in good heart, and with strenu- 
ous perseverance. And thus it is that the element of living 
water from on high should give both direction and diligence 
to the whole business of the ministry of the gospel. Both in the 
natural and the spiritual husbandry will tt be found, that the 
provision from above quadrates with the operations which are 
carried on below. As it is only from the field which has been 
sown and occupied with seed, that even with the most timely 
and genial showers you can look for the fruits of harvest—so 
it is only from the soil of the human heart, when seasoned with 
the word of God and occupied by its truths, that even with 
the descent of grace from the upper sanctuary, we can look for 
the fruits of faith or the fruits of righteousness. Let not the 
preacher, then, because of this preternatural influence, intermit 
any of that tangible or natural work which he is called upon 
to perform. Let him not think in particular that the law which 
we have endeavoured to explain, and by which it is that the 
testimonies of the Bible from without call up, as from a dor- 
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mitory, the reminisconces and convictions which had lain asleep 
in the storehouses of memory and conscience within—let him 
not think that this law ceases to be available, now that the 
Spirit of God hath taken the whole work of conversion into His 
own hand. The work is wholly and altogether His ; but it is 
not by setting aside this or any other law of the human consti- 
tution, that He makes good the fulfilment of 1t. He proceeds 
with man as man; and it is not by sctting aside, and far less 
by destroying the machinery of His principles and powers that 
He accomplishes His work of a glorious renovation, but by 
working that machinery—insomuch that the subject on whom 
He operates remains as entire as a man, as regular and varied 
in all his processes as ever, after that he has become a new 
creature in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

8. But there is a use, and that a most importantly practical 
use, to be made of this doctrine of the Spimt—not most as- 
suredly to slacken our diligence in the vocation of the mimstry, 
but to make us fecl our dependence, and so to stimulate our 
devotions, as that the descent of this heavenly influence both 
upon ourselyes and on our people, shall become the object of our 
incessant supplications and prayers. We know not a more in- 
structive passage in the Bible than that in which we read of 
the co-ordinate rank given to preaching and prayer by the first 
teachers of Christianity—“ We shall give ourselves wholly,” 
say the apostles, “to prayer and to the ministry of the word.” 
Thus should we exemplify the rare and precious combination of 
Christian wisdom with Christian picty-—the habit of praying 
earnestly with the habit of working diligently—so as that we 
shall prove ourselves ever busy, and that to the uttermost, with 
the doings of the required service, while ever at the same time 
looking upward for that influence from on high, which can alone 
sustain our doings and impart to them all their efficacy. The 
conjunction of these two is the way to ensure a prosperous 
Church and a prosperous ministry ; for if cither be apart from 
the other, we have no reason to expect that a blessing will 
descend upon us. Performance without prayer will be followed 
up by an impressive mockery on all our enterprises—prayer 
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without performance will be alike ineffectual. Combine both, 
and the lights of philosophy and experience will be in unison 
with the light of faith. It is the distinction of these which 
makes the state of religion in the world so puny, and stunted, 
and scanty a thing as we actually behold it. It is forgotten 
not only that God has a part in the prosperity and well-doing 
of the Church, but that man has a part also—and this latter 
without prejudice to the truth and orthodoxy of the doctrine 
that God is ail in all. He not only works directly Himself ; 
but He works through man, or in man, both to will and to do: 
and the effect of God's working in man, is to set man work- 
ing—and this latter is the part which man has in the conjunct 
operation as a fellow-worker with the Most ILigh. If he stir not 
up the gift which God hath bestowed on him, we have no rea- 
son to count upon him as a likely instrument, cither for saving 
his own soul, or the souls of others. If it be true, that because 
God worketh in us both to will and to do, we should work out 
our own salvation with fear and with trembline—we should for 
the very same reason labour to work out the salvation of others 
with fear and trembling also. Paul laboured among his people 
in fear and weakness, and much trembling—but when he was 
weak, then was he strong; and never in the history of the 
Church was the union more gloriously manifested than by him, 
of the most incessant diligenee with the most entire depend- 
ence. If he worked without ecasing, he also prayed without 
ceasing, The heart and the hand were alike truc to their re- 
spective functions—the picty which glowed in the one, the per- 
formance which kept the other in constant and strenuous oceu- 
pation. And it turned out, that as he was the most learned 
and laborious, so also was he the most eminently successful of all 
the apostles ; and his example, like a light shining from afar, 
hath come down to succeeding generations, Let us ply then, 
with all duteousness, the instrumentality of that Bible which 
God hath put into our hands ; and let us adant it, with all in- 
telltgence, to the laws of that subject—human nature—on 
which we operate. For there is nothing in the ageney or in- 
tervention of the Spirit to abrogate these laws—nothing to 
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traverse or change the mechanism of our constitution, however 
essential His operation may be to repair and rectify the me- 
chanism, in order both to set it agoing and to keep it agoing. 
Let us work then,’as if man did all—let us pray as if God did 
all. Goth are true in their respective senses, and most harmo- 
niously true. Man is altogether subject to God—yet not in the 
way that an inanimate machine is subject to him. He must be 
addressed and acted on, according to the powers and the pro- 
perties which belong to him as a man—his understanding, his 
conscience, his will, along with the various affections and sen- 
sibilities wherewith his Maker has endowed him. Let us suit 
our appliances to the subject on which we are operating—yet 
never cease to look up in devout suppheation to Him who can 
alone give fulfilment and effect to the whole operation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ON THE PRACTICAL AND PULPIT TREATMENT OF 
THIS SUBJECT. 


1. We know not a fitter theme than man’s disobedience, 
alone with his consequent euilt, for being urged on the con- 
science and the fears of an ordinary congregation—though it 
should be well understood by you, that, while in the dogmatic 
treatment of this whole subject, there are certain topics which 
require a most lengthened and laborious exposition, either 
from the professor’s chair or in systems of Divinity—there 
are certain other topics which, for the great object of Chris- 
tianizing men, or in the practical treatment of the same sub- 
ject, suit best for the enforcements and appeals of the pulpit. 

2. You are aware of the virtue annexed in the Bible itself 
to those convictions which are effected in the minds of men by 
the manifestation of the truth unto their consciences. Now 
what is thus manifested must be matter of present sense and 
feeling, and not a mere matter of past history. When told of 
what happened some thousands of years ago, my belief 1s ear- 
ried through a different medium from what it is when told 
either of a something in my own personal history or in the 
actual state of my heart and character. In the one case I have 
faith in the narrative of an informer ; in the other I have faith 
in the immediate depositions of my own memory, or my own 
consciousness, One can understand how the latter conviction 
should be of a far more intimate and affecting sort than the 
former, and should call forth the correspondence of a much 
closer and more powerful sympathy between the hearer and 
the preacher. We are not making this distinction for the pur- 
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pose of laying an interdict on the subject of Adam’s sin and its 
effects upon his posterity, as if these were useless or irrelevant 
matters fora sermon. We only say that they are not matters 
by which to impress or speak home to the consciences of men. 
They belong to a far distant retrospect in the history of our 
species ; and we are brought to the belief or knowledge of 
them by the testimony of credible historics and credible his- 
torians. It is a very different case when we hear from the pul- 
pit of our own personal sins or personal sinfulness. This calls 
forth the witness in our own bosoms; and it is on the latter 
topics, and not on the former, that we command the advantage 
of manifesting the truth unto the consciences of our hearers, 
3. But that one be convinced that he has aught like an 
adequate sense of his own demerits and his own deficiencies, 
he must have some notion of the standard of rectitude, or of 
that original righteousness, beneath which he has fallen. When 
we speak of original righteousness, we do not yet mean the 
righteousness in which Adam was created, but that high, 
original, and primitive rule of righteousness which is set forth 
in the law of God—-whether as written on the heart or on the 
tablets of a revealed jurisprudence. We must admit that, as 
written on the heart of man, the characters had been greatly 
obscured, though never wholly obliterated. The publication of 
the gospel has done much to brighten and restore them, even 
among men who have not yet come under the power of the 
gospel, though greatly enlightened thereby. And so there is 
not a congregation in Christendom, to whom if you preach the 
law of God, there is not a certain amount of moral light that 
will give a consenting testimony to the truth of your demon- 
stration. When you tell them what they ought to be and todo, 
there is that in them which goes along with the lesson, or 
which acknowledges the truth of principle that is in it. But 
more is neeessary ere the conviction of sin can be worked in 
their minds. They must not only know what are the demands 
of the law, but they must know, or be sensible, of their own de- 
fects and shortcomings therefrom ;—in other words, there must 
be both a conscience and a consciousness awakened ; and when- 
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over the law is clearly and vigorously preached both are set in 
motion—-both these faculties are brought into play; and the 
sinner awakened by the sense of guilt, of his own enormous and 
inexpiable guilt, is often under this process reduced to the ques- 
tion, What shall Ido to be saved? It is thus that the law acts 
the part of a schoolmaster for bringing men to Christ; and 
therefore I would have you under this head of divinity, and 
for its right pulpit management, as one of the most season- 
able and effective of your lessons, to deal forcibly and frequently 
with your hearers on the obligation and extent of the law of 
God. When the law came, says the apostle, sin revived, and 
I died; when made to know the spirituality and execeding 
breadth of the commandment, I was made at the same time 
to feel my own excceding deficiency therefrom, and so to feel 
myself under sentence of death, as being the rightful subject 
of its condemnation and its terrors. 

4. And to make full uso of the law, it is not cnough that you 
give forth its demonstrations of guilt to the consciences of your 
hearers, There are certain minds, perhaps, of grosser tempera- 
ments, that are assailed with most powerful effect by its denun- 
ciations of vengeanee. The apostle Jude evidently points to a 
distinction in the treatment of different classes when he says 
-—“ Of some have compassion, making a difference; and others 
save with fear, pulling them out of the fire.” The winning in- 
vitations of mercy tell most influentially on the former, while 
the latter need to be driven by the menaces of a judgment and 
fiery indignation. Such an appliance is warranted throughout 
the whole of Scripture by a number of examples beyond reckon- 
ing. “Knowing the terrors of the Lord,” says Paul, “we per- 
suace men.” Men are warned to flee from the coming wrath ; 
and to turn them, turn them, for why should they die? The 
conscience that is within a man, and which tells him of his in- 
nuinerable delinquencies from the perfect law of rectitude and 
purity and godliness, puts you on a high vantage-ground for 
bearing down upon his fears as well as his convictions; and 
therefore it is, that when you tell their violations of the law, 
you should also tell of the law’s dread and immutable sanctions, 
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and how sin involves in it the doom of an angry God and an 
undone eternity. 

5. But as it is through their convictions that you reach their 
fears, it is of importance that you so adapt your argument, and 
so press it home, as to make the sinfulncss of men palpable to 
their consciences. Now there is a difference in regard to this 
among hearers, which requires a corresponding difference of 
treatment on the part of their spiritual teachers and guides. 
‘We press this all the more carnestly upon your attention, be- 
cause, aswe have already told you, tlierc is a certain sweeping 
and unqualified style of assertion upon the subject, im which we 
think that many theologians have evinced a want both of 
discrimination and delicacy. We speak not merely of the 
harshness by which they have revolted the feelings—-wo speak 
of a universality in their charge, the vagueness of which, apart 
from its veliemence, is revolting io the judgment, or to what 
may be called the experimental sense of truth among men. 
Instead of manifesting the depravity of man’s nature to his 
conscience, they have put the conscience into a state of remon- 
strance against it; nor can we imagine a wider discrepancy 
than that which obtains between the doctrine as nakedly and 
roundly assorted in the article of a confession, and the doctrine 
as responded to by the actual feelings and convictions of genc- 
ral socicty. Nothing can be more unlike than this said doc- 
trine when viewed as a mere theological category in the mani- 
festo of a Church, and the same doctrine as felt and assented 
to in the vast majority of human consciences. We should hke, 
on the one hand, to temper the representations of fierce and 
flaming orthodoxy ; and on the other, to substantiate, and on 
the ground of experience, the whole amount of those seriptural 
denunciations which respect the guilt and the condemnation 
of our species. There is enough in the essential truth itself 
to provoke the enmity of the human heart; and it is not de- 
sirable that the enmity should be causelessly aggravated. 
Whatever is true must be submitted to and endured, however 
untasteful ; yet that is no reason, but the contrary, why with- 
out occasion, and indeed without truth or justice, we should 
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wantonly or gratuitously exasperate the antipathies of men: 
and we have long held it fortunate, that upon this subject in 
particular, the same consideration which serves to establish the 
principle, serves, in some degree at least, to soften or disarm 
the prejudice against it. 

6. While we maintain, then, in the theological sense, which 
is the most important of all, the entire and universal corrup- 
tion of human nature, we concede to the adversaries of this 
(loctrine that there is a sense in which it may truly be said - 
that there is virtue in the world, and that apart from Chris- 
tianity, and beyond the circle of its influences on the character 
of men. There is a reality, a substantive reality and truth, 
in the recorded virtues of antiquity. There was not merely 
the recognition of what is right, but, in some instances and 
to a certain degree, the observance of it. There was virtue 
in the continence of Scipio; there was virtue in the self-devo- 
tion of Regulus; there was virtue, we have no doubt—what 
a philosophical observer of character could not but have 
marked and named as virtuc in the understood sense of the 
term—in the minds of Socrates and Plato. There are cer- 
tain outrageous defenders of orthodoxy, who, to explain away 
these historical proofs, have resolved them into the love of 
applause, But, besides that this argues a sense and admira- 
tion of virtue among men—which surely is better than if not 
merely virtue, but even a reverence and regard for it, had no 
existence in the species—it is opposite to all experience and 
nature to affirm, that apart from religion, and therefore apart 
from Christianity, there is really no such thing as social or re- 
lative or patriotic virtue in the world. There is a native sense 
of integrity and honour in many a human bosom, There is a 
felt obligation in truth, and there would be the utmost moral 
discomfort attendant on the violation of it. There are not 
merely the instinctive, but the dutcous regards of kindred and 
companionship, maintained by thousands in soctety, not be- 
cause of the popularity which rewards them, but because of the 
principle which enjoins them—in the fulfilment of which there 
is the complacency of an approving, and in the transgression 
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of which there would be the disquietude of a self-offended and 
therefore a reclaiming conscience. There 1g compassion, not 
in the shape alone of a passive sensibility but of an active 
principle, strengthened and enforced by virtuous considerations, 
prompting to the relief of wretchedness, and sustaining a habit 
of most useful philanthropy. It is neither wisdom nor truth to 
disallow these things—they are forced upon our daily observa- 
tion. We meet with them in the amenities of kind and hos- 
pitable intercourse—we meet with them in the transactions of 
honourable business—we mect with them both in the generosi- 
ties of the public walk, and in the thousand nameless offices of 
affection which take place in the bosom of families. Human 
nature in some of her goodliest specimens, even anterior to the 
touch of any influence from Christianity, gives forth most 
pleasing and picturesque exhibitions of virtuousness ; and it is 
not in the power of a relentless dogmatism either to do away 
their reality, or to do away our admiration of them, 

7. We should be glad to admit all this, and the more that It 
can be done with all safety to the theological position, that 
man by nature is ina state of utter distance and disruption 
from God. This is the original righteousness from which he 
has so immeasurably fallen. The moralities which reciprocate 
between man and man upon carth have not made entire depar- 
ture from the world. They are the moralities which connect 
earth with heaven that have wholly disappeared, and cannot be 
recalled but in virtue of a singular expedient unfolded in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and brought, through the overtures of 
that gospel, to bear upon the specics, When man 1s charged 
with guilt in Scripture—enormous, inexpiable, and infinite 
guilt—we rest the truth of that charge upon his ungodliness. 
It is here that the essence, that the elemental or constituent 
principle of his depravity lies. If this single count be made 
sood, it establishes the impeachment, in whatever way the 
other counts and other articles dre disposed of What we affirm 
is—examine the mental constitution of the best man upon 
earth who has not been Christianized, you will find the hones- 
tics and the humanities of virtue there—you will find the mag- 
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nanimous principle of truth and equity there—you will find 
family affection there, and withal find the active principle of 
benevolence there ; but you will not find there either a duteous 
or an affectionate sense of loyalty to the Lawgiver im heaven. 
You will not accredit him with godliness because he does many 
things which God commands, or beeause he refrains from many 
things which God forbids, 1f 1t 1s not because God commands 
that he does the former, or because God forbids that he refrains 
from the latter. You will not aseribe to the religious principle 
what is only due to the social, or the moral, or the constitu- 
tional prineiple. Be on your guard only against this delusion ; 
and you will at once perecive how man, in possession of many 
decencics and many virtuous accomplishments, may yet be in 
a state of entire spiritual nakedness, The Being who made 
him is disowned by him—the God from whom he sprung, and 
who upholds him continually, is to him an unknown and a for- 
gotten thing, The creature has broken loose from the Creator ; 
and, unmindful of his ecaseless and intimate dependence on the 
Power who gave him birth, he walks in the counsel of his own 
heart, and after the sight of his own eyes. He has assumed 
the sovercign ouldance of himself; and in so doing he has 
usurped the rightful sovereignty of his Maker. He has made a 
divinity of his own will; and the great presiding Divinity of 
heaven and earth, who clatms an aseendency over all that He 
has made, has been dethroned from the ascendency which be- 
longs to Him over the heart of man. He hath turned him to 
his own way—he now abandons himself to the spontaneity of 
his own movements ; and the will of God hath no practical, no 
overruling influence over this self-regulating, this self-directed 
creature. In this deep revolt of the melinations from God: 
in this letharey of all sense and all principle towards Him ; 
in this profound slumber that is upon all eyes, so that the 
Being who gives us every breath, and upholds us in all the 
functions and faculties of our existence, is wholly unregard- 
ed ;—in this there is nothing to move the moral indignancy 
of our own spirits, for the same death-hke insensibility which 
prevents their being alive to the sense of God, prevents their 
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being alive to the guilt of their ungodliness., But in the juris- 
prudence of the upper sanctuary, this guilt is enormous, and 
there brands us with the character, even as it has placed us in 
the condition, of accursed outcasts from heaven’s family. In 
this world of sunken apathy towards God, there is no recog- 
nised standard by which to estimate the atrocity of our moral 
indifference to Him in whom we live and move and have our 
being. But the pure intelligences of heaven are all awake to 
it; and in that place where love to God is the reigning affee- 
tion, and loyalty to His government the reigning principle of 
every spirit, nothing can execed the sense of delinquency where- 
with they look on the ingratitude and rebellion of our fallen 
world, .When eyeing this territory of practical atheism, they 
cannot but regard it as a monstrous anomaly in creation—a 
nuisance which, if not transformed, must at length be swept 
away, As contrasted with the pure services and the lofty ado- 
rations of paradise, they must look on our earth, burdened with a 
graceless and godloss progeny, as a spectacle of moral abomina- 
tion. This unnatural enmity, or even unconcern, of man to his 
Maker, must be to them an object of utter loathsomeness; and 
when they look down upon a world that has exiled God from 
its affections, they will hold it a righteous thing that such a 
world should be exiled from its God. 

8. Such are the views which might be addressed with good 
effect to the men of higher reach and refinement in your con- 
gregations. They should be made to perceive, and to perceive 
clearly, that the moral question between God and man is one 
thing, the moral question betweon man and man is another. 
The relation between God above and man below may remain a 
steady and invariable clement, under all conceivable varieties 
of the relation between man and man upon earth. One man 
may be kind and another cruel to his neighbour, yet both 
be equally disjoincd from God. The world, with the rational 
species upon it, may be adrift from Him, whatever the affinities 
or the affections of the individual members of that species for 
each other. The likest thing to this part of moral science 
is that part of physical science, where, in contemplating the 
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mighty distance of the sun from the earth, the greater and the 
less of all earthly distances shrink in their comparative little- 
ness to nothing. The doctrine, when viewed in this light, of 
man’s equal and universal corruption, under all the varieties of 
social or relative virtue that obtain in our world, has in it the 
largeness and comprehcnsiveness of a high philosophy. The 
Copernican system, which elevates the view from an isolated 
planet to a universe, does no more for the material economy 
than the evangelical system does for the moral economy—when, 
rising above the consideration of men’s reciprocal duties and 
dealings with each other, it contemplates the high relation 
in which man stands to lim who is at once the source and 
centre of a universal family. The man who feels himself beset 
with earthly objects, and bounded by an earthly horizon, 1s in- 
capable of imagining those magnificent reaches which separate 
the rolling worlds from each other. And soa mere citizen of 
earth, who attends but to the play and reciprocation of those 
moralities which circulate from one to another in the human 
family, may never have lifted his thoughts to that supernal 
morality by which the whole human family stand related to the 
universal Parent on whom they are suspended. And so their 
blindness to the doctrine of man’s universal corruption is, after 
all, but the blindness of an carthly understanding. It evinces 
the same contraction in regard to the moral world, which they 
have in regard to the material, who cannot expatiate in thought 
upon the vastness that lies beyond the limits of our own horizon, 
and above the canopy of our own sky. When we speak to them 
of the great moral depravation which has come upon our species, 
they reccive it with ineredulity, because they can only think of 
the terrestrial moralities which relate man and man to each 
other, and they think not of that transcendental morality which 
belongs to the relation between man and his God. 

9, In further illustration of this high theme, when propound- 
ing it to the more lettered of your hearers, you may add. that 
the planet we occupy forms part of the material world; and 
that if it lost the inclination of its gravity to the sun, 1t would 
drift waywardly in space, and become an outcast from the 
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harmonies of the great mundane system. . Such an. arrange- 
ment would besides disturb and derange mightily the terres- 
trial physics of our globe, yet without their annihilation or the 
entire reversal of any of their laws—for still might magnetism 
and cohesion and chemistry retain their wonted affinities, and 
produce their wonted effects, even on the surface of this stray 
world. And so the rational species by whom our planet is 1n- 
habited, form part of the moral world; and, should the hold of 
our allegiance to God be broken, we quit the place that be-— 
longed to us, and wander afar from God’s spiritual and un- 
fallen family. Such an event must—such an event has—in- 
troduced the utmost derangement and disorder both into the 
relations and the ethics of our terrestrial society. Yet it has 
not utterly destroyed these relations, nor has it utterly extin- 
guished the ethics; and there do, in the midst of all our alien- 
ation fron. God—there do, after the extinction of all true relt- 
gious principle, survive other principles that operate beaute- 
ously and beneficially among the families of earth. There still 
subsist many of the equities of social life, many of the charities 
of home and kindred, many of the courtesies not of manner 
alone, but of honest friendship, many in short of the honourable 
and kind-hearted virtues of good citizenship—the citizenship of 
the world we mean, though we have no part in the citizen- 
ship of heaven. It is not needed, to prop the cause of ortho- 
doxy, it is not needed harshly to refuse them, as has been 
done by many a stern theologian. There are undoubted virtues 
in the world—but still the virtues of a world which, in refer- 
ence to God, is lying in wickedness. There are the affinities 
and the duties of brotherhood amongst us—but such a brother- 
hood as we might observe among exiles, whom their crimes 
have separated from the community which gave them birth. 
We have not entircly broken out among ourselves; but we 
have entirely broken with our God. We have laws of our own 
which we may or may not inviolably adhere to—laws of state, 
laws of honour, laws of conventional morality ; but the law of 
love to God has lost its hold of us; and before the justice that 
sits on His eternal throne we must all lie low in the abyss of 
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condemnation. We may range the better and the best of such 
a world around a terrestrial standard; but under this eclestial 
standard, to speak of sinners greater and less, 1s to speak of 
distances greater and less of earthly places from the sun. God 
reads on every forehead the characters of revolt and dissatis- 
faction agamst Himself; He looks across a dreary gulf of sepa- 
ration from us all, and finds that there 1s none who under- 
standeth, none who secketh after God. 

10. After having removed the prejudices and antipathies of 
the higher class of hearers, you will find that the great argu- 
ment for convincing of sin is with all classes a direct appeal to 
their consciences ; and that this is generally the way tn which 
the lesson is carried. It is just by telling ali of their ungodli- 
ness, The considerations hitherto adduced are of chief effect 
on the hterary and cultivated classes, whose taste and admira- 
tion are on the side of virtue; and who need to be told how it 
is, that, even with the admission of all the virtue which they 
would ascribe to our nature, the tremendous charges and de- 
nunelations of Serrpture remain unbroken. The people at large 
have not the same prejudices of imagination to obstruct the 
entry of the truth into their minds, They will bear to be told 
of their depravity; but it is of the utmost iniportance that, 
instead of the form of sound words which play upon the ear, 
their consciences should become tenderly and intelligently 
alive to it. For this purpose, you can bid them recollect the 
tenor of their thoughts and feclings on any ordinary day. 
You can ask them how much or how little the conception of 
God is in their minds from one end of the week to the other 
of it. You can urge on them their undoubted heedlessness 
both of God and of His law. You can represent the paramount 
elamms of the Creator over the creature, to whom He has given 
birth and being; and then put it to them how miserably short 
they are of the adequate loyalty, of the adequate obedience, 
The very words of Sertpture, variously but most significantly 
expressive both of God’s glory and man’s guiltiness, will tell 
on the unsophisticated minds of the peasantry ; and whether 
its declarations relate to the prerogatives of God’s lofty and 
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unchangeable law, or to their own infinite deficiency, they 
have both a conscience and @ consciousness that will respond 
to them, This is substantial preaching ; and on its efficacy it 
depends whether Christ be lightly esteemed by them, or it fall 
with acceptance on their ears, that unto them a Saviour has 
been born. 

1]. It is such demonstration as this that places you on high 
vantage ground for making the people understand that in 
themselves they are the outcasts of a hopeless condemnation. 
It is a principle in jurisprudence which admits of easy vindica- 
tion, and which accords with the practice of all earthly govern- 
ments, that 1f a man offend in one point he 1s guilty of all—at 
least in so far as to have put the law into the relation of a dis- 
pleased and avenging enemy towards him. With what emphasis 
then might you urge the menaces and the terrors of its out- 
raged authority—when, grounding your argument on the un- 
godliness of your hearer, you convict him of revolt against God 
in the highest part of his nature, and that not in one act mere- 
ly, but in a ceaseless and inveterate habit of disobedience. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, is the 
first and the greatest commandment. On this you might pre- 
fer against one and all of your hearers the charge of the first 
and the greatest disloyalty ; and so, urging home the law’s un- 
compromising dignity, the awful ecrtainty and immutability of 
its sanctions, the high state and authority of the Divine govern- 
ment, under which 1t is impossible for sin to pass without a 
punishment or without an expiation, may you shut them up 
unto the faith. 

12. But the question still remains—-In what way, or rather 
in what order, should certain higher views delivered from the 
Chair, and more especially those on the imputation of Adam’s 
sin, be dehivered from the pulpit? In a former Lecture we 
spoke of the manner in which certain advocates of an imme- 
diate imputation would force the acknowledgment of their doc- 
trinc on the understandings of men—and this to a greater ex- 
tent than the understanding is able for. We might have a 
clear comprehension of what the doctrine is—we might have a 
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thorough conviction of its truth from the statements and testi- 
monies of Scripture, and yet not be able to see the grounds of 
it in the reason and nature of things, There are theologians 
wlio profess a deeper insight than this; and would tell us that 
not only so it 1s, but also tell us how it is, There scems to be 
presumption cnough in not being satisfied with the authorita- - 
tive, though naked and simple averments of the Bible; but 
the presumption becomes far more intolerable when they would 
force the acceptance of their dogmata on other minds than 
their own, and would charge it as a shorteoming from ortho- 
doxy, that we cannot sympathize with their confident reason- 
ings, on the terms of the federal relationship between God as 
the lawgiver, and Adam as the head and representative of all 
his posterity. It scems more like the humility of a little child 
to take what Seripture tells of this matter on the authority of 
Scripture alone, and not to attempt the investing of it with 
light from another quarter, as 1f we beheld its place and its 
principle in a system of natural jurisprudence, and so could 
expatiate upon it in the same style of intellectual mastery, as 
if we were cngaged with a demonstration in any of the natural 
scicnees. 

13. Now, to pass from the scientific to the pulpit or the 
practical treatment of this high theme, what we have to com- 
plain of is, that the very same force which theologians would 
practise on the understandings, 1s sometimes practised by 
ministers and practical writers on the consciences of men. 
One of the greatest serviccs which can be effected in the work 
of Christianization 1s to conyinee men of sin; and, instrumen- 
tally speaking, we hold the best way of doing this is, to make 
each man’s own sinfulness manifest to cach man’s own con- 
science. But we cannot think it a judicious or an effectual 
procedure—when, instead of charging a reader or hearer with 
the guilt of his own delinguencics or the ungodliness of his 
own natural habit, he is charged, and often at the outset of 
the demonstration, as 1f this were the richt ehronological order, | 
with the guilt contracted by Adam tn Paradise, There is that 
in the man’s conscience, even in his natural conscicnee, which 
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will go along with the first charge. There is not that in it 
which will go along with the second; and therefore this might 
be a most inappropriate topic to begin with—sceing that the 
great efficacy of preaching lies in the manifestation which it 
makes of truth to the conscience. And yet there are minis- 
ters who, as if in a tone of moral indignancy or of zeal for the 
honour of the law and of the Lawgiver, will tell their people, 
aud on the very first introduction of their argument, of their 
foul and daring rebellion against God—ain that they partook 
with Adam of the disobedience committed by him in the garden 
of Eden. Why, their conscience will no more go along with 
this affirmation, than if told that they partook with Adam of 
_ that apple which was given him by Eve after she had pulled it 
off the tree. This 1s really not the way by which to enlist the 
conscience on the side of Christianity ; and the minister who 
adopts it lies open to the charge of consulting his own credit 
by the flaring exhibition which he makes of his own orthodoxy, - 
rather than consulting the advantage of his hearers. It is 
hited, in truth, to set the conscience into a state of revolt and 
resistance against the truth as it is in Jesus; and we are fully 
persuaded of that high wisdom-—-the wisdom we mean of win- 
ning souls—that it would proceed differently—would address 
itself differently to the task. It would lay no injurious stress 
at the commencement of this creat undertaking, on the minds 
and consciences with which it was in the act of dealing. This 
doctrine of an immediate imputation would not form the topic 
of any of its primary demonstrations, but would be kept in 
reserve for a higher stage in the scholarship of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. For such a distinction as we now point at be- 
tween the prior and ulterior lessons of the Christian course, 
we have the sanction of manifold examples in the teaching 
both of Christ and of Ifis apostles, Our Saviour taught His 
disciples as they were able to bear it. He refrained at the 
outset of His ministry from entering on such topics as were 
too hard for them. We taught them to beware of putting new 
wine into old bottles; and often in the teaching of His imme- 
diate followers, do we recognise the wisdom, and the tact, and 
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the delicacy by which they suited their instructions to the appre- 
hensions and the progress of those with whom they had to do. 
There 1s none who adverts more frequently than Paul to this dis- 
tinction between the preliminary and the advanced lessons of 
what may be termed the religions cducation of lis converts— 
dealing out milk to babes, and strong meat to those of full age 
—charging the former with being still carnal, and designating 
the latter as those who had attained to the station of spiritual 
men—telling us of a progress or going on from the first prin- 
ciples of. the doctrme of Christ to a subsequent perfection, at- 
tained by as many as were perfect; and so he spake a higher 
wisdom among those that were perfect, observing a skilful 
adaptation to the state and proficiency of the various classes 
among his converts. He had both the wisdom of one who could 
lay well the foundation, and also of one who was a wise master- 
builder, But he would make use of the proper materials for 
each, and not confound the things which were fit for the super- 
structure with the things which belonged to the lower part of 
the building. His theology embraced both the elementary 
and the transcendental ; and Peter was fully aware of this dis- 
tinction, when he warned those disciples who had only yet 
attained to the former, against a precipitate and premature 
entry upon the Jatter—aseribing those higher lessons of Paul 
to the highcr wisdom that had been given to him; but at the 
same time intimating the dangerous use which might be made 
of them by those who had reached but a lower degree of wis- 
dom. In the Epistles of Paul, he tells us there “are some 
things hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Seriptures, to 
their own destruction.” 

14, It is thus that I would have a minister of the gospel 
address himself to the subject of human sinfulness. The law 
is said to be a schoolmaster for bringing men to Christ; and 
he should preach the law to his hearers, both in its extent and 
in its terrors. It is thus that he speaks at once to the con- 
sciences and tg the fears of men. In making known to them 
the lofty and spiritual commandment of God, he lights up 
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within them a sense of their own deficiencies, and of their con- 
demnation at the bar of the holy and august Lawgiver. But 
this is done only by making bare their own ‘personal delin- 
quencies to the eye of their own consciousness. History might 
tell them of Adam and of his doings—xevelation might tell 
them of that mysterious ordination in the jurisprudence of Ged, 
by which He deals with mankind as if they had partaken of 
Adams disobedience—but conseience ean tell them only of 
their own disobedienee. This ts the faculty which takes no 
cognizance of the matters that lic beyond, but only of the 
matters that le within our own personal experience. It is 
true that memory has to do with conscience; but it is the 
memory only of our own things, not the memory of what has 
been done by others, but of what has been done by ourselves. 
If we desire, then, to ply what the Bible speaks of as the great 
instrument of conversion,*which is the manifestation of truth 
unto the conscience—our demonstration must be, not of what 
history tells respecting the transactions of a former age long 
gone by, but of what conscicnce tells, or what the awakened 
conscience will respond to, respecting a present sinfulness. The 
doctrine of Adani’s imputation may be a word of wisdom to 
those who, now past the birth of their Christianity, are going 
on unto perfection; but most assuredly it is not @ word in 
season either for the conviction or the alarm of unconverted 
sinners. In dealing with them, the matter on hand is their 
own profligacy, their own profaneness, their own open defiance 
to the authority of God, or daring violations of His law ; or, in 
the absence of these and such other glaring iniquities, their 
own deep and cleaving ungodliness, their devotion to earth and 
its shortlived interests, their heedlessness of eternity, and prac- 
tical unconcern about God. It is not by charging men with 
the guilt of a transaction which took place thousands of years 
ago—ait 1s not thus that you will enlist their consciences on the 
side of your high argument. It is by charging them with the 
guilt of sins which their own hands have committed; and of a 
sinfulness which vitiates every affection and desire of their 
own hearts. There may be other and higher lessons in the 
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of the course—the great lesson to begin with; and to mix up 
with this initial and clementary teaching any demonstration of 
our sinfulness in Adam, is altogether a premature attempt on 
the part of an over-zealous orthodoxy—titted to mystify the 
understanding, and fo repel the conscicnee, and to scare away 
the approaches of him who, under another treatment, might 
have become a hopeful inquirer after the truth as it is in Jesus. 
We cannot imagine a more grievous Impolicy than thus to 
pluck from the altitudes of a transcendental theology a recon- 
dite and mysterious topic wherewith to darken our entrance 
upon its studies—and more especially when there is so muth 
of the plain, and the clear, and the unquestionable, for giving 
us the right impulse and pointing out to us the right direction, 
at the outset of our religious carnestness. Surely there 1s 
enough of the palpable in our own actual sinfulness and actual 
sinus, In our personal liabilities to the vengeance of an angry God, 
in the condemnation that lies upon us, in the reckoning and 
then the judement that await us, because of our own proper 
deservings and of what ourselves have done—thero is strength 
enough of argument in these to convince and to alarm us— 
cnough to make it manifest even in the hght of our own minds, 
that we are in the hands of an offended Lawgiver—enough to 
invest with all the fearful importance which attaches to a ques- 
tion of life or death, the great question of our eternity ; and 
to prompt the imploring ery of—wherewith shall we appear 
before God ?—what shall we do to be saved ? +! 

15. It is in the anxious prosecution of this question, and 
under the guidance of that Spirit who convinces of sin, that our 
footsteps are led to the Saviour, and our eyes are made to be- 
hold Jesus Christ as set forth to usin the gospel. It is not then, 
most assuredly, that curiosity is the predominant feeling of the 
mind. ‘There is neither room nor Icisure for the exereise of 
this faculty, when agitated by the terrors of the law, and cast- 
ing about in uncertainty and fear for the method of our dell- 
verance therefrom. At sucha season the practical overbears 
the speculative, or keeps it in abeyance ; and could we only be 
made to know on satisfying evidence what the way or the scheme 
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attaches to the principle of the scheme, or to the rationale of 
our salvation, that would repel us from the acceptance of it. 
There may be a broad and overpowering evidence’ that so it is, 
even in the midst of profound darkness on the question of how 
it is. [tis thus thatin the face of all difficulties, the salvation 
by Jesus Christ as made known to us in the New Testament, 
bears such unquestionable signatures of tenderness and truth 
as to recommend itself to many a conscience-stricken sinner as 
indeed bemg worthy of all acceptation. When they read of 
Christ having taken upon. Himself the burden of our condemna- 
tion, of His dying an expiation for our offences, of His having 
beeome sin for us though He knew no sin, and all that a God 
of everlasting and unchangeable justice miglit at the same time 
be a Saviour—there is in all this so much to pacify the fears of 
guilt even in the full view of Heaven's august and inviolable 
sacredness, that the spectacle of the Cross, and the wondrous 
harmony which it exhibits of the truth and the mercy that 
meet together there, is not only fitted to draw all men towards 
it, but to convince them of its being indeed the power of God 
and the wisdom of God for the redemption of a world that had 
wandered away from Him—a method devised in love by Him- 
self for the recovery of His strayed children, But when we 
thus aequicsee in the way of salvation as the very way suited 
to us, and this on the evidence of its felt Divine adaptation to 
the wants of our moral nature, we give our ready consent to the 
‘doctrine of imputation, There is no quarrel on our part with 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. We feel our need of 
it, and we. thankfully close with it; and we do not repel the 
merty which has brought it to our doors, because there is in It 
a depth and a mystery of love which we do net comprehend. 
And yet, viewed as a question of jurisprudence, the same spe- 
culative difficulty attaches to this as to any other mode of im- 
putation. When the righteousness of Christ is accepted by 
God as our righteousness, or when this righteousness, though 
achieved by another, is reckoned unto us, there is the like in- 
scrutable policy in such an administration as when the guilt 
of Adam is made our guilt—or as when the guilt contracted 
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that, whether in a series of instructions from the pulpit, or in 
the process of dealing in private with individual consciences, 
your firsé notices of such a peculiarity in‘ the government of 
that Being whose thoughts are not as man’s thoughts, and 
whose ways are not as man’s ways, should be associated with 
the offers of an imputed righteousness, and not with the denun- 
ciations of an imputed guilt. There is a sense or conviction of 
sin which 1s preparatory to the acceptance of the Saviour; but 
it is not by telling the inquirer of his sin in Adam that you 
help forward that conviction. Tell him of his own sin. Lay 
home to him the guilt of his wngodliness. Speak of the great 
moral enormity which lies in the aversion of his mind, or at 
the very least in its indifference to God. Unfold to him the 
dependence and therefore the duty which subsists between the 
ercature and the Creator, to whom it owes birth and being 
and its capabilities of enjoyment, and the continuance of these 
throughout every moment of its living existence. Charge him, 
as does the apostle, with the grievous delinquency of not seek- 
ing after God, and falling short in all things of His glory. At 
this stage of tuition, treat with him im his own person, and on the 
score of his own personal delinquencies ; and 1f another person 
is at length to be introdueed, between whom and him you are 
to announce an exchange of rights or of responsibilities, let the 
first be Jesus Christ with the everlasting nghteousness which He 
has brought in, and which is unto all and upon all who belteve. 
Let this mystery in the jurisprudence of God's dealing with His 
subjects be first presented to him on the vehicle of that merey 
which is offered to us in the cospel, whercby the guilt of our own 
deservings is laid upon another, and the «ightedusness of His 
deservings is laid upon us: and all this,4you will observe, pre- 
vious to any intimation.on your part that the guilt of another's 
deservings has, by the constitution of that economy under 
which we are placed, becn laid upon us. In the earlier lessons” 
of Christianity, and when directly dealing with human con- 
sciencés, the demonstration of man’s guilt takes precedency of 
the declaration of God's mercy; and man must be made to 
know and to feel that he is a sinner, ere he will welcome or 
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and when speaking to men whether on the eve of conversion 
or for their further confirmation in the truth as it 1s in Jesus, 
that this matter of imputation comes in our way, this substitu- 
tion of one for another, so that the righteousness or guilt of 
the former is made the righteousness or guilt of the latter also. 
It is now that the order of precedency ought to be reversed, 
and the doctrine of God’s goodness to us in Christ should come 
before the doctrine of God’s severity in Adam—the doctrine of 
what we are offered in Christ before the doctrine of what we 
have sutfered or lost in Adam. To convert men, we have to 
tell of the penalties which Christ hath borne, and of the merits 
which He hath achieved for them ; and so of the rightful im- 
munities and the rightful privileges which, as the reward of 
-His obedience and not of their own, are now laid for acceptance 
at their doors. And then, not to convert men but to confirm 
them in the truth which they have already received, is the 
doctrine of Adam’s imputation given forth as the lesson of a 
higher wisdom addressed to those who are thus far perfected 
in their Christian education, KH 1s aftcr they have become 
heirs of Christ, and partakers with Him in the rewards of the 
obedience of the second Adam, that they are told of their 
guilt and corruption by nature, as having been the analogous 
forfeitures incurred by the disobedience of the first Adam, 
who had entailed on his posterity the burden of all the debt 
which himself had contracted, and of all the depravity which 
himself had taken on and transmitted to his children, In 
everything let me give thanks. If, in virtue.of my descent 
from Adam, I have been made to share in all the disabilities he 
inflicted on our species, in virtue of my connexion with Ohrist 
—a connexion which one and all are invited to enter on—I am 
made to share in all the benefits of His mediatorship, The 
infliction but for a moment is as nothing when compared with 
the eternal and exceeding weight of that glory which the 
other has purchased for my rightful and everlasting inherit- 
ance: 

16. ‘his is the very way in which Paul conducted his argu- 
ment in his Epistle t6 the Romans. He reasons there both of 
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men, and then of the imputed righteousness of Christ. He 
begins with a frightful catalogue of human transgressions ; but 
the transgression of Adam has no part.in it, and only the actual 
transgressions of those who spring from him-—deepening from 
age to age in atrocity and euilt with the progress of this world’s 
degeneracy. He charges both Jews and Gentiles with being all 
under sin—but it is with their own distinct and characteristic 
sins that he charges each of them; and it is solely by the de- 
monstration of these that he would shut up men to the faith . 
of the Saviour. Ile passed judgment on them not because of 
the things which he said descended upon them from Adam, but 
because of the things which he said themselvesdid. He holds 
remonstrance, not because of what they inherited from another, 
but because of what they committed themselves. . Thinkest 
thou, O man, that thou wilt escape who doest these things, who 
committest these things? The only retribution spoken of by 
Paul at this stage of his arpument, is that which 1s rendered 
to men because of their deeds—the tribulation and the anguish, 
the indignation and the wrath, rendered to every man who 
doetlvevil. It is upon these, and in the first instance upon these 
alone, that he brings in the world as-guilty before God—be- 
cause all ha¥e sinned, because all have come short of His glory ; 
and it is from these that he makes instant transition to that 
richteousness, not of themselves but of another, which 1s unto 
all and upon all who belteve—who are freely justified through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, It 1s associated with: 
Him, and with His errand’of mercy to the world, that we first 
read of imputation. This‘mystery is first introduced to nottée, 
not in the form of a curse upon mankind, but in the form of a 
blissful and bounteous dispensation—the imputation of our 
guilt to the great Redecmer of men, and in virtue of which He 
becomes our propitiation through faith in the blood that He 
shed for us—the imputation of His righteousness to us, and in 
virtue of which the Lawgiver on ‘high. can be just while the 
justifier of them who believe in Jesus. It is in conjunction 
with these precious annunciations of wéeleome and good-will, | 
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an imputation which gladdened and assured the-heart of Abra- 
ham, and of ours also who, if we only believe, are admitted to 
the same peace with God, and to rejoice, as did the father. of 
the faithful, in the*hope of glory. And it is to them who with 
the apostle are thus joying in God ‘through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, it is to them who along with himself have received the 
atonement; it is with them that he enters on the doctrine of 
Adam’s imputation—looking back, ag*it were, from the emi- 
nence of their now felt security on the way by which theworld 
had been led, from the time that sin and death made their 
ingress updn our species, and passed ongvard in the form of a 
descending ruin through, 4ll its generations. It is then that, 
as.if speaking*wisdgm to those who are perfect, hedeals out 
his strong meat to,the’men who are able to bear it—that meat 
which he had hitherto withheld from the trembling inguirer,, 
or from him who, only yet onthe transition pathway bebween 
~ nature and erace, was still in the tendernéss and. infaney of a. 
new-born convert: He isow holding converse with full-grown 
Christians who had™@escribed theeSuccessive stages of tribula- 
tion and patience and experience, afid ‘could at lénethliftetheir 
erect and unabashed*vigages, intthe confidence of a hope which 
maketh not aghamed,and also of a love whigh @asteth out fear. 
Such are the men whomsthesapostle is now instrueting in the 
deep things of @odt—heginning-with th@ parallelism between 
the first and the second Adam, and proceeding nward t@ the 
_ jighex, mysteries of election and govereign grace, and the other 
unsearehable judgements .of Him whois past finding out: Nay, 
proceeding onward with the @ye ofagprophet, from the past to 
the future, from the eommencéinents to ‘the final destinies of 
our species, when after the rejection andéthen the restoration’ 
of God’s ancient people—suceessive. footsteps as*it were along 
the march of time toythe werld’s regeneration—all Israel shall 
besaved that the fulness of the Gentiles nright come in; and 
this befote that, greats and’ final disclosure shall take place, 
when, time shallebe no more, and the-mystery of God shall be 
finished. » Paul knew ae, st to adapt his instructions to the 
“varied state and progréss of Kis hearers,#so as tightly to divide 
_ or ¥ightly to distribute.the word of truth—giving $o every man 
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= word, in sgaisbus-faggl tas with the brat sbinante: ahd pro- 
a ceeding onwatd*from these tothe higher: Tessons,of thé:Chris- 


tian course, 2 ~ When spéaking- to: tite careless: ‘and ‘Ungodly, and - 
with'a view ‘to their conviction: of sin, we venture to say that 
he uttered not one word"of impttation} or of their responsibility 
forthe: sins. of another ; ‘but opened his way to their consciences 
by telling ‘them; and ‘with all earnestness, of the curse and ‘the 


. condemnation: under Which: théy lay Begarise of their own sins. 






Whenthe-had‘ thus awakened ‘thpir “fears, if-Was-theh, and for 
he purpose: of again’ stilling, the tempest whith he.had raised, 
b was then that he spialte of mmputatfon—and tHis Not*the im-" — 
mn of Buoplicte: 2 lt to them, "bat the: imputation of their. 
ther, wndethe imputation in retard fo them of that 
“other's right Isles This” tnysterycoh godliness was 1 first set’ 
i view, not it in’ the Aspec of, terror « or menace, . but 
shrimed liat -Tnerey “Ww 1 h Raxmonized all thea other attributes 
> of: the-Gathead, and ‘rejéieed over thei. 5 itis ‘thus that, after 
“having gaimed ‘over their .acdeptanee for thie doctrine of the 
giputation of Christ's, . rigliteousness, hegis it were smoothed 
the.way for #the*doctrine®6f the imputation of Adam's ouilt. 

















~ Ttis thus that, ‘after having: invited men t0 that grace by which 


they axe inde the partakets» of ‘another’s fighteousness,. he 


--eould talk*to- them largely andgatt leisure of that which now * 
, was’ a. word, in seag0h—he eould tall oft that: Jike wondrous 


 “ecotfomy*by which, in their state of hature, the ey, are held-to be 
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2 wonder ® ma aout most assuredly no peer reason to eomplain 
“OF. God.iggeW e. areun otf, mitted 





he gratification of,our 
curiosity’ to a full view a ad Ged ; but to one and 















all of us, 1as the door of admitt#nce been opengd to His one 
ness and’ tender. mercy. ‘in Je Suis Christ our. Lord. 
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